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...Visit fascinating places on 
a wonderful Alcoa Cruise 
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can lead a practical life 


Flannel slac ks have always been long on comfort... but We've talked to men who've worn this new kind of flanne 


haven't you often wished they weren't so short on practical for more than a year. They re almost unanimous in saying 


qualities? Now there’s good news for you in flannels made it keeps a better appearance than any other flannel they've 


with Du Pont “Orlon” and wool. Thev have all the soft. ever owned... needs far less pressing and less care. See... 


luxurious texture you've always liked in flannels, but they and feel... for yourself this new, softer, more practical 


have a brand-new, built-in practicality! flannel at these and other fine stores: 


J. W. ROBINSON CO. LOS ANGELES ~ LYTTON'S, CHICAGO - RICH'S ATLANTA + GEORGE'S, KWOXVILLE + JACK FOX & SONS, HAMMOND IND. + THE CUALITY SHOP, PORTSMOUTH, VA + MORRIS LEVY'S, SAVANNAN 
CLEVELAND + RIRE-AUMLER CO. DAYTON + GAKNALL MEMPHIS + THE UMION CO. COLUMBUS, OIG - MEWRY'S INC. WICHITA + REYNOLDS-PEMLANO CO. DALLAS + FOLEY'S, HOUSTON + PINCUS COMPANY, SAN ANTONIO 
SCHUSTER'S, MILWAUKEE - GOLDENS MEN'S WEAR FORT WAYNE - DAYTONS, MINNEAPOLIS - ROTHSCHILD'S ORLANOMA CITY - SHILLITO’S CINCINNATI - BERRY BURK CO. RICHMOND + THE WHITE HOUSE EL PASO + OPPENHEIM'S INC JACKSON MICH 
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Orlon 


“Orlon” is Du Pont's trade-mark for its acrylic fiber 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Du Pont makes fibers, not falrics of warments 


FAMOUS-GARR CO, ST LOUIS + 6.0. BAKER TOLEDO + MIGBEE CO 


+ THEMAY CO. DENVER + THE WEW UTICA, DES MOINES 
+ WOSITICHER & GROS LANSING MICH 








The Ford Sunliner 


Nearly twice as many people buy Ford Sunliners 
as any other convertible. Why? Because they 
appreciate that extra “something” that a Ford 
Sunliner gives them. Part of this extra “some- 
thing” is sheer beauty. Part is the instant re- 


sponse ... the smooth silky “Go” of Ford power. 
Ford, you know, is the only car in its field that 
offers a V-8 engine. Then, too, there’s the road- 
ability and “solid” feel that only Ford's Ball-Joint 
Front Suspension can provide. 


These FORDS top the Best-Seller list 





The Ford Skyliner 


For the first time ever in Ford’s field, you can 


own a “hardtop” with a transparent roof! And the 
sweeping beauty of this new type of car is only 
a clue to what lies within! Interiors are either 


nylon or nylon-vinyl combinations . . . tailored 





Worth More when you buy them... 
Worth More when you sell them 





to a decorator’s taste. And you can have the 
most advanced optional power assists. Only Ford 
in its field offers power steering, power brakes, 
power windows all around, a 4-way power seat 


and Fordomatic Drive. 





The 4 Ford Station Wagons 


More people buy Ford station wagons than any 
other make! One reason is Ford’s choice: two 
6-passenger Ranch Wagons, and the 8-passenger 
Country Sedan and Country Squire. But, more 
important, Ford has proved that station wagons 


can be beautiful and comfortable—as well as 
completely practical. All Ford station wagons 
are noted for the ease with which they can be 
converted from “utility” cars to passenger cars. 
V-8 or Six— Ford is your best station wagon buy. 


Your Ford Dealer cordially invites you to come in for a Test Drive 
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THE Fun in the Water 


AUGUST COVER. Skiers who in winter crowd the town shown on our cover might be 
hard put to identify it shorn of its blanket of snow. But anybody who has visited Switzer- 
land in summer should have no trouble putting village church and 12,000-foot Wetterhorn 
together to spell Grindelwald. The town is one of the oldest and best-loved Swiss ski 


resorts, but Duncan Edwards’ pastoral portrait proves it is equally inviting in summer 


NEXT MONTH, In September, novelist James Warner Bellah tells about the state whose 
hallmark is well-mannered individualism—the Free State of Maryland. Neil Gunn brings 
to life the romance, loyalty and courage of the Clans of Scotland. Hugh MacLennan takes 
you on an eye-arresting tour of the spectacular Canadian Rockies and a former profes- 


sional player, John Houghton Allen, recalls the great days of that great game—polo. 
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FALL FILLIES 


The autumn trotting-horse circuit and 
fall racing meets in Kentucky bring to- 
gether the nation’s finest thoroughbreds 
and trotters. It's part of the pageantry 
of Kentucky 


, = % 


FALL FLORA 


There's color magic alongside Ken- 
tucky's many highways in autumn, You 
enjoy ‘just nght'’’ warm sunny days 
and cool nights perfect for sleeping. 






FALL FISHING 


There are plenty of boat docks and 
camping grounds, plenty of cabins and 
cottages at ‘reasonable rates, and -—- 
best of all — plenty of fish. 


FREE 
60-PAGE 
TRAVEL 


DIVISION OF PUBLICITY 
Dept. H, Frankfort, Ky 
Please send me your 60-page, full-color travel 
book Historic Kentucky Highways 
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matched 
carvers 


HAND MADE FROM 
MATCHLESS STEEL 


Our search for the finest 
cutting steel ended when 
we found the finest of 
tool steels. Our knives 
are hand made from this 
steel, ground and pol- 
ished to razor sharpness 
and Siegfried finished to 
protect them forever 
against rust, stain and 
corrosion, Gerber Blades 
are utterly different and 
actually far superior 
There are 10 sizes and 
shapes of Gerber Legend- 
ary Blades available in 
sets and assortments, 
packed in solid walnut 
chests. A gorgeous gift 
for yourself or others 


At tam tores eve 
where, including Hamn er 
Schlemmer, New York, ¢ 
ell & Hubbard, Cleveland 
W if Kroes Kansas City; 
Oviatts, Los Angeles 





BD ser 285° 
(MATCHED CARVERS) 


) GERBER 


LEGO 


Durendal 


iC BLADES , 


FOR FREE SELECTION SHEET write Gerber Legendary 
Biades, 1309 5. W. 12th Avenue, Pertiend |, Oregon 




















AUSTRALIA 


and NEW ZEALAND 


»». IN MODERN LINERS! 


NOW you can go to 





lia. Vast 
outdoor pools, at 
tentive service 


in advance. It's a per 


fect vacation for the 


whole family! 
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General Possenger Agents 


USA; Cunerd Line 


Offices in principal cities 


CANADA: Union Steam Ship Co. of New Zealand lid 
444 Cc 


Burrard 


S., Vencouver |, 









Largest and fastest 
ships between the 
Pacific Coast, 
Fiji, New Zea- 
land and Austra- 
decks, 


See your author- 
ized travel agent well 








Idaho 


I have always felt that Idaho is a state 
unsurpassed in many respects. After read- 
ing A. B. Guthrie, Jr."s Idaho (June Hoit- 
DAY) and seeing the fine photographs, | 
find myself again completely awed by the 
magnificence of my home state 


HENRY DWORSHAK 
U.S. Senate 
Washington, D.C. 


Mixed Memories 

What mixed feelings I had on seeing Tor- 
quay as Place of the Month (June Ho.t- 
pay). On D-Day | was stationed in the St 
James Hotel (photo, left center). A re- 
stricted area, its streets, quays and docks 
were jammed with heavy equipment. Two 
nights before D-Day a lone Stuka dropped 
a stick of bombs just to the left edge of the 
picture, egg-shelling a small hotel and 
breaking the glass of the uptown store win- 
dows, returned and machine-gunned the St 
James, missing two tons of dynamite on the 





lorquay: D-Day springboard. 


nearby quay. To the right, off the photo, a 
sandy beach turned red one hot Sunday 
afternoon when a fleet of Stukas machine- 
gunned the bathing crowd, killing about 
250 in almost seconds. D-Day morning, the 
streets, hills and valleys were deserted. The 
bay and environs had been smoke-screened, 
but we knew it was full of boats of all 
descriptions 

The Imperial Hotel, one of England's 
finest, is up the hill at the left edge of the 
photo. The lawn, flowering plants, shrubs 
and trees terrace to the sea from the hotel 
A really gorgeous place, even in wartime 
Thanks for bringing back memories of the 
tiered city on seven hills in Devonshire 


Cc. K. CLIPPINGER, M.D, 


Covington, Ohio 


Tops in Holiday 

According to my own enjoyment of the 
stories and features, the June Houipay is 
tops for 1954! | might mention the lobster 
story, the article about Mexico (so differ- 
ent from the usual Mexico story), the story 
about Paris, the Benchley story and many 
others. The Paris Thrift Tour was the most 
complete description of the interesting 
places to see in that famous city and | 
almost found myself walking along with 
the author and enjoying the good food 
and the wonderful sights 


MRS. R. J. SENIOR 
Sanger, Cal 


Particular Puns 

Re: the Pun department, this one was 
offered at the St. Andrew's Society party at 
the Waldorf, by Martyn Green, the great 
D’Oyly Carte star 

It seems that at one of the U.N. parties 
a Russian delegate and an English delegate 
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and his wife were waiting to go into some 
function to which the doors had not yet 
been opened. The English delegate whose 
name happened to be Rudolph Smith, in 
an effort to relieve the deadly silence which 
obtained in this waiting room, looked out 
of the window and noticed that it had 
started to snow a little. “It’s starting to 
snow,” said Rudolph to his wife. 

“It’s rain,” announced the Russian dele- 
gate 

“But look,” said Rudolph, “it’s snowing 
harder now.” 

“It’s rain,” repeated the Soviet represent- 
alive 

“But look again,” cried Rudolph, “the 
snow is nearly blinding.” 

“It’s rain,” again stonily announced the 
Muscovite. At this point Mrs. Smith 
cleared her throat and turning to her hus- 
band said, “Rudolph, the Red knows rain, 


dear JOHN H. WOLFORTH 


Garden City, N.Y 


True Hollywood 

You were fortunate in getting Mrs. 
Lindsay’s articie (The Lindsay Report, May 
Howipay). She knows the Hollywood score 
from the heartbreak of the Studio Clubs to 
the plush she handles so well in her writing. 
She tells the Hollywood story with truth 
and honesty, with simplicity and humor, 
with an appreciation and respect for the 
toilers in our yards....We have heard 

nothing but praise for it—and for you. 
LOU GREENSPAN, 
Executive Secretary 
Motion Picture Industry Council, Inc. 
Beverly Hills, Calif 


Progressive vs. Conservative 

Eddie Condon’s piece on jazz in the May 
issue Of HOLIDAY was as entertaining as it 
was irritating. Condon’s anecdotes, his 
nostalgic sketches—fine. But his wholesale 
assassination of what he calls the “cultists” 
was deplorable and specious. 

Condon’s is the same old cry to preserve 
the status quo. He takes punches at the vul- 
nerable new forms of jazz, and in so doing 
he is kicking the kids who are trying to find 
a jazz which will express themselves and 
their time, just as the Negroes in those tail- 
gate funeral processions in New Orleans 
once mournfully groped for a musical way 
to tell about their feelings in their time. 
Give these artists and their followers the 
damning tag: Progressive! They'll wind up 
very obscure, mere faddists—just like Bach 
in his time, like Picasso, like Frank Lloyd 
Wright—just to name a few other progres- 
sives of the arts! 

Well, anyway, I still like Condon’s music 


in spite of his article. 
EDWIN GILBERT 


Bridgewater, Conn. 


Christian Brothers 
On page 45 of your May issue the cap- 
tion under a photograph of a group of 
religious states, “*. . . priestly seminarians. . . 
go for a walk in solemn parade . . .”” Take 
another look. They are neither solemn nor 
seminarians. They are members of one of 
the largest teaching bodies of men in the 
Catholic Church and are known as Broth- 
ers of the Christian Schools. They may not 
even aspire to the priesthood. Their 
Founder, St. John Baptist de la Salle, 
patron of all teachers, was the only priest 
ever to wear the habit of the Christian 

Brothers 

In the United States the Brothers are 
well-known at the moment for Tom Gola 
of their La Salle College in Philadelphia 
and the Christian Brothers’ Winery in 

Napa Valley, California 
BROTHER GEORGE THOMAS, F. S. C. 
Washington, D.C. 


AUGUST 


Amplified Correction 
On page 50 of your May issue, you have 
a picture of me captioned “Marie Wilson.” 
A similar mistake has often been made con- 
fusing La Wilson and myself. However, in 
the picture you used, the only similar char- 
acteristic has been amputated as well as 
part of my head. MARIE WINDSOR 
Los Angeles 





Miss W.: characteristically intact. 


Good Reading 

You and Mr. Jerome Weidman, whose 
fine piece about the conquest of Peru ap- 
peared in your May issue, may be inter- 
ested to know that Prescott’s History of 
the Conquest of Peru played a decisive role 
in the establishment of one of America’s 
greatest libraries. Some thirty-five years 
ago, in gathering material for an article on 
Chicago’s Newberry Library, | made the 
acquaintance of the late Edward E. Ayer 
who, in 1911, had presented his private 
library of Americana to Newberry. In the 
course of the interview I asked Mr. Ayer 
what he considered his most valuable book. 
He countered with the question “What do 
you consider ‘most valuable, the one | 
paid the most money for or the one I treas- 
ure the most highly?” “The one you 
treasure, of course,’ | replied. With that 
he invited me to descend the little iron 
ladder that led to the concrete subterranean 
vault in which the irreplaceable items were 
kept. He reached into one of the shelves, 
drew forth an exquisite morocco slip-case, 
opened it and put an old and battered 
copy of Prescott’s Peru into my hands 
“This is the first book I ever bought—it 
started me off collecting books when I was 
fifteen years old. I paid twenty cents for it.” 


ANTHONY J. LORENZ 
Los Angeles 


Carolina Pirates 
Perhaps you will be interested to learn 
that publication of my pirate piece 
Carolina’s Pirate Coast (April HOLIDAY) is 
turning up some new facts and possible 
clues. I didn’t know, for instance, that the 
stump of the oak from which Fenwick is 
said to have hanged his mistress’s lover still 
survives. A John’s Island man, who read 
the article, told me that, years ago when 
road builders dug up the stump, he had 
it removed to his yard and it was still there. 
Unfortunately when I went to look at it 
I couldn't find it. So I telephoned my in- 
formant and he investigated and found, 
to his surprise, that only fragments of the 
stump remain, the greater part having 
been carried off through the years for use 
as firewood. Still, as a memento, a frag- 
ment is more easily accommodated than a 
whole stump. He is saving a three-foot 
piece for me. HERBERT RAVENEL SASS 
Charleston, S.C 





Address correspondence for this depart - 
ment to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No 
anonymous letters will be considered. 
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Candy Stripe*, Frosty Tone*, Blossom Tone*, Pure White, Multi-Colored Stripe*, Hemstitched, Scalloped, Embroidered 


Want 0 SUPERCALE’ 


has the LOOMED-IN LIFE THAT NEVER LAUNDERS OUT 


Not because they’re labelled Wamsutta...they’re labelled Wamsutta 
because... Wamsutta Supercale Sheets, just like all Wamsutta products, are designed with you in mind. 


, 
it he new, exclusive Thermocover* not just an electric blanket or sheet, but a feather light cover 





that insures undisturbed, comfortable sleep, twelve months of the year... 
A Mattress Cover we without bulky seams to mar the neatness and comfort of your bed... 
éé 
A eatheanl” Towels with “Desert Dry Finish*” dry themselves “quick-as-a-wink”,. . . 
A Mattress Pad ». Pa with elastic bands 
. Xy 
at the corners that prevent wrinkling and bunching and help to keep the bed always neat... 
A Foam Latex Pillow a exclusively designed for your comfort .. . never ‘‘fights back”’. 
=, Me” 


Meet of the items above will be featured in the “AUGUST WHITE SALES” at substantial savings... 


And by the way...have you seen Wamsutta Underwear for Men? 


*TRANDEMARK COPYRIGHT 1054, WAMGUTTA MILLE. NEW BEDFORD. mass. 
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by Clifton Fadiman 


HOLIDAY readers who know their way around 
this big, beautiful magazine will recollect with 
pleasure Jerome Weidman’s fine sauntering intro- 
ductions to a number of books of travel that he 
has enjoyed. Bedded down with well-chosen 
extracts from the books themselves, these essays, 
caught neatly between covers, are now avatable 
to all hearthside voyagers. * 

Some are disinterments, for surely there cannot 
currently be many readers of Prescott’s Conquest 
of Peru or Sir Richard Burton's Personal Nar 
1/-Madinah and Mec- 
Perhaps Mr. Weid- 
man’s revivalist enthusiasm will give these classics 


rative of a Pilgrimage to 
cah, wonderful books both 
a new lease on life. In any case it has moved 
me to ponder once more the seesaws of liter- 
ary reputations 

Of these fortunes the oddest are bound up with 
the hows and whys of rediscovery. Accident 
plays a large part. Fortuity joined hands with 
Rossetti to make Fitzgerald's previously unre 
garded Rubdiydl as mandatory as antimacassars 
The works ol 
No less 
providentially Montaigne’s Journal of his Italian 


in every Victorian drawing room 


Aristotle were saved from a dark cellar 


travels was found generations after his death in 
a worm-eaten coffer in his chiteau. Tacitus we 
owe to a single copy discovered in a Westphalian 
monastery; otherwise, true to his name, his voice 
would have been forever silent. Of Livy’s great 
Roman history we possess only thirty-five books 
of the original 142. A dozen wild tales tell us how 
the lost books were found and then lost again 


Traveler's Cheque, b¥ Jerome Weidman, with an introduction by Ted 
Patrick. (Doubleday & Co... N.Y. $4) 





Literary Melodrarha 


The Detective, Colonel Isham 





PARTY OF ONE 


Some literary mystery stories, including the strange case of James Boswell — 


or what makes a neglected author a sudden best seller, centuries after his death ? 


Stumble across them, and you are lodged im- 
mortally in the memory of scholars. 

A prime example of laggard rediscovery is pro- 
vided by Robert Herrick, the English clergyman- 
poet who suggested gathering rosebuds while we 
may. His Hesperides (including Noble Numbers) 
was published in 1648. That was in the very mid- 
dle of the Civil War and England had little time 
for Herrick’s lovely trifling. The result was that 
he was forgotten for 175 years. In 1823, after a 
sleep that makes Rip Van Winkle’s seem like 
insomnia, Herrick awoke in a second edition, 
looked about him and became a classic. 

If you seek posthumous literary fame, there 
appears to be an added advantage 
surplice value 


a kind of 
in being a clergyman. Let me 
submit three more examples. 

John Donne (1573-1631), Dean of St. Paul's, was 
the greatest of the Metaphysical Poets. Popular in 
his day, he was almost entirely ignored by the 18th 
Century. It is our own generation that has made 
a great poet out of him. Since 1923 there have 
been published an average of thirty items a year 
by or about Donne, with T. S. Eliot and Ezra 
Pound in large part responsible for the revival. 
But Donne’s big break had to wait until 1940. 
| quote Time for January 13, 1941: “After some 
300 years, Ernest Hemingway's best-selling novel, 
For Whom the Bell Tolls (whose title and mag- 
nificent motto are by John Donne), had made 
Preacher-Poet Donne a best seller. U. S. custom- 
ers could not buy a volume of Donne's works for 
love or money. The bookstores had sold out 
completely. Consternated publishers con- 
fessed that Best-Seller Donne was O. P.”’ Since 


. . The Mysterious Castle, Ireland’s Malahide 


then he has continued to be popular; a goodly 
number of new editions is issued yearly. 

Or consider the case of the Rev. Edward 
Taylor (c. 1644-1729). Taylor served as pastor in 
the little hamlet of Westfield, Massachusetts, 
wrote remarkable religious verse in the Donne 
manner, and died without anyone’s being aware 
that with him had passed, as one critic has said, 
our finest poet before Bryant. Almost three cen- 
turies after Taylor's birth, the scholar Thomas H. 
Johnson unearthed more than 300 of his poems 
that had been lying doggo in the Yale library. 
They were published for the first time in 1937 
a bit like a bequest from an uncle whose existence 
one had not even suspected. 

Or take a more modern instance, that of the 
English poet Gerard Manley Hopkins (1844-1889). 
His life was brief and quiet; his posthumous life 
bids fair to be long and rumorous with fame. In 
1866 he became a convert to Roman Catholicism 
and two years later was inducted into the Jesuit 
order. It was then that he burned all the verse he 
had hitherto written. But he began to write again 
for a public of three—his friends Robert Bridges, 
Coventry Patmore and Canon Dixon. It was not 
until 1918, twenty-nine years after Hopkins’ 
death, that Bridges, his literary executor, pub- 
lished the Poems. A second edition appeared in 
1930 and from that point on Hopkins has been 
continuously reprinted, his correspondence, note- 
books and other papers have been edited, and 
many books have appeared on him. He stands 
today, in the opinion of many, as one of the 
most original metrists who have ever lived, and 


possibly the greatest of all 19th Century 


.. . The Lively Ghost, Boswell of Auchinleck. 
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English poets. An extraordinary 
career. 

I have, come to think of it, one 
more clergyman on my list of re- 
suscitations. This one isa theologian, 
Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758). He 
has of course always figured in any 
history of our colonial beginnings. 
But in 1920, Carl Van Doren edited 
Franklin 


Selections 


and Jonathan 

From Their 
From that time on Ed- 
wards has come to be more and more 
seriously considered, though mainly 
within the quiet walls of the acad- 
emy, as one of our greatest philoso- 
phers. It is doubtful, however, that a 
man whose most famous sermon is 
called Sinners in the Hands of an 
Angry God will ever be precisely 
popular, 

Séren Kierkegaard (1813-1855) 
was not a clergyman. Indeed he 
hated “official Christianity” and, 
rather than take it from priestly 
hands, died without receiving the 
sacrament. But he did have a degree 
in theology and has probably influ- 
enced certain branches of modern 
Protestant theology more than any 
other figure since the days of Knox 
and Calvin. The modern German 
philosopher-theologians Heidegger, 
Jaspers and Barth owe much of their 
inspiration to him. Franz Kafka, 
himself recently rediscovered, was 


Benjamin 
Edwards: 
Writings. 


rediscovered 
Kierkegaard. The French Existen- 
tialist school acknowledges him as 


among those who 


one of its basic sources. His influ- 
ence in our own day is probably 
similar in scope to that of Nietzsche 
during the 19th Century. Yet, as far 
as England, France and the United 
States are concerned, he was for 
generations after his death known 
only to specialists. The American 
Cumulative Book Index lists eight 
works by and about Kierkegaard 
1912-1938. Since then there 
have been over sixty. The Princeton 


from 


University Press is gradually eng- 
lishing the complete works of this 
melancholy Dane who, one hundred 
years after his death, has suddenly 
become a major god of advanced 
modern thought. 


The post-mortem literary careers 
of these clergymen and theologians 
are lively enough. But they seem 
tame compared to that of a man of 
thoroughly non-ecclesiastical spirit, 
to wit James Boswell. Boswell used 


to be known as the biographer of 


Samuel Johnson. Today he dwarfs 
his giant hero. To understand how 
this has come about we raise the 
curtain three-act 
drama, written by 


on a comedy- 


Messrs. Fate, 


Chance and Providence, entitled 


THE 


BOSWELL PAPERS 


Continued on Page 8 







AT EXCLUSIVE CLUBS... 
Gin-and-Quinac is the favorite 
of favorites... for brisk, brac- 


ing dryness, 


AT HOME, host and friends 
toast with Gin-and-Quinac... 
for wonderfully delicious and 
different flavor. 


SMART AMERICA COOLS OFF WITH 





AT FAMOUS HOTELS, bars, 
restaurants Gin-and-Quinac 


delights smart guests . . . with its 


cooling, captivating lightness. 





Sirinut with 
pe a aDa DRY 


(Q) QUININE WATER 
Get the knack...Get QUINAC 


and make Gin-and-Tonic in sec- 
onds like this: 14 












ounces of gin in 


tall glass. Lots of ice. (Thin slice 
of lemon or lime, optional.) Fill 
with Quinac. P.S. Try Rum 
Vodka and Quinac, too, And enjoy 


or 


Quinac all by itself as a delightful, CANADA DRY 


refreshing beverage 


P.P.S. You can get 7-0z. and 12- 
oz. bottles in easy-to-carry cartons 


Americans buy more Quinac — because 
they like it better—than all other quinine waters put together. 
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Spaciousness 


SMOKE SIGNAL 


For those who enjoy it, the termination of dinner on the Nieuw 




















Imsterdam is the signal to retire to the spacious, carpet-hushed 








Smoking Room, the glittering Ritz-Carlton Cafe or the broad, 








red-carpeted Grand Salon for refreshment and genial conversa 











tion, In fact, the tormmination of any event on this gracious ship 





signals time for the enjoyment of still another—from the Solar 





ium alter breaklast to nightclubbing after midnight, with a 





score and more of fascinating things to see and do in between. 











And throughout your voyage you enjoy the immaculate cleanli 














ness traditional with Holland America—plus the sturdy, reliable 
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seamanship of a Captain and a crew born to the sea. 
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ACT ONE 

Scene 1: Auchinleck, Scotland 

James Boswell died in 1795, 
strongly disapproved of by his fam- 
ily. His three executors did not re- 
ceive permission to publish any of 
the papers entrusted to them. Time 
passed. In 1822, Boswell’s two sons 
died. The family mansion at Auchin- 
leck was left to two great-grand- 
daughters. They too were leery of 
anything connected with their black- 
sheep ancestor. They even turned to 
the attic wall a picture of Samuel 
Johnson. (Slow music.) 


Scene Il: Boulogne, France 

About 1842, an English traveler, 
Major Stone, was making a pur- 
chase in Boulogne. He found that 
his packages were wrapped in parch- 
ment on which was written the name 
James Boswell. He bought the shop's 
entire supply of parchment and 
found that he possessed over 100 
letters from Boswell to Sir William 
Temple, one of his three executors. 
They were published in 1857 and 
again in a complete edition, edited 
by Prof. Chauncey B. Tinker, in 
1924. 


ACT TWO 
Scene 1; Malahide Castle, near Dub- 
lin, Ireland 

In 1873 great-granddaughter Emily 
Boswell married Lord Talbot of 
Malahide Castle. Emily's sister and 
co-heir, Mrs. Mounsey, died in 1905 
and her Auchinleck property, in- 
cluding a number of old manu- 
scripts, passed to the heir of Mala- 
hide, the Hon. James Boswell Tal- 
bot. So much for background. 

In 1920, four years previous to his 
edition of Boswell’s Temple corre- 
spondence, Professor Tinker had 
sent a letter to the London Times, 
requesting information about his 
subject. He received an anonymous 
communication saying, “Try Mala- 
hide Castle.” He assaulted the castle 
and was shown three large boxes of 
Boswell papers, two of which had 
never been opened. But Tinker was 
a mere American, not rich—in short, 
he got nowhere with the blue-blooded 
Talbots. 

Heavy-hearted, he published his 
own incomplete edition and told 
others of his find. A New York col- 
lector who sent a cable offering 
$250,000 for the manuscripts did not 
even receive a reply. It is vulgar to 
do business by wire. Besides, if that 
much was offered sight unseen, more 
might be got by waiting. 

Enter the hero of this story, Lt. Col. 
Ralph Heyward Isham, wealthy, 
handsome, beautifully mannered, 
unimpeachably backgrounded—and 
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a shrewd, resourceful manipulator. 
Slowly, carefully, Isham made friends 
with the Talbots. Finally, as the 
American editor F. A. Pottle puts 
it, “Lady Talbot persuaded him that 
they ought to sell the papers.”” In 
1927 Isham surrendered with good 
grace and took title for a large sum. 
The collection was published as The 
Private Papers of J. B. from Mala- 
hide Castle. 


Scene Il: The Same 

In 1930, an old box in a carriage 
house, supposedly full of croquet 
equipment, was discovered to be full 
of manuscripts. Isham, a magnifi- 
cent sportsman, bought these too. 
In 1937, another box was found in 
an attic. In 1940, two more chests 
turned up in an old unused garret 
storeroom. “Having started on the 
trail,’ writes Pottle, “[Isham] had no 
choice but to follow the spoor to the 
very bottom of his bank account.” 


ACT THREE 

Scene 1: Fettercairn House, near 
Aberdeen, Scotland 

Meanwhile Prof. C. Colleer Ab- 
bott, doing literary research in Scot- 
land, found occasion to examine 
some papers in Fettercairn House, 
an estate belonging to Lord Clinton, 
a direct descendant of Sir William 
Forbes, another of the three original 
executors of James Boswell’s will. 
In an attic (where else?) tied up 
helter-skelter in bags, bundles, bean 
sacks were more than 1600 items 
pertaining to Johnson, Boswell and 
other 18th Century worthies. Abbott 
announced his find in 1936. Ques- 
tion: who owned the papers? After 
much wrangling, the courts ruled 
that half belonged to the gallant 
Isham, who had thoughtfully pro- 
vided himself with an assignment 
from the Talbots, in case any more 
croquet boxes should turn up at a 
time when his pockets were empty. 
The other half belonged to a hospital 
which was the now bewildered heir 
of Mrs. Mounsey (remember her”). 
Isham, by this time automatically 
conditioned to the act of purchase, 
bought this half too. 


Scene Il: New Haven, Connecticut 

The Old Dominion Foundation (a 
Mellon institution—who would ever 
have thought that Boswell and alu- 
minum would ever have anything to 
do with each other?) supplied Yale 
with the money to buy the Fetter- 
cairn collection from Isham. The 
work of publication is proceeding 
merrily, three volumes have so far 
been issued, and James Boswell, 
over one hundred and fifty years 
after his death, makes the best-seller 
list as 

THE CURTAIN FALLS 








Cocteau’s surrealist Blood of a Poet is available for home rental 


Just a baker’s dozen of years ago 
the phrase “home movies” had rather 


fearful connotations. It usually 


meant one of two things, both of 


them inclined to be dismal. First 
there were the vacation or kiddies- 
growing-up pictures Uncle Wisbald 
had taken the previous summer, a 
of decapitated siblings 
against backgrounds of lopsided or 


congeries 


curiously distorted national monu- 
ments. Second, there were the films 
you could buy or rent for an eve- 
ning: a handful of horrendously out- 
dated Hollywood features, some an- 
imated cartoons in which the film 
flaws competed with the drawings, 
and a small pioneering group of 16- 
mm. documentaries generally loaded 
with industrial or social preachment. 

Today the picture is much happier. 
Amateur-movie equipment has so 
improved that even Uncle Wisbald’s 
epics are not hard to look upon. In 
fact, some amateurs have become so 
good you can't tell them from the 
professionals 

Item: comics Dean Martin and 
Jerry Lewis probably put as much 
energy and inventiveness into their 
own 16-mm. movie making as into 
the acting they get paid for. Though 
they make these pictures only for 
their own and friends’ amusement, 
they work hard over the plots of such 
masterpieces as Come Back, Little 
Shicksa, dragoon pals like Janet 
Leigh, Tony Curtis and Mona Free- 
man into taking parts. And some 
viewers contend that the boys’ semi- 
amateur efforts are funnier than their 
million-dollar professional features. 

Item: A young man named David 
Bradley decided to film Julius Caesar 
a few years ago in Chicago. He put 
together a cast from professional 
and amateur enthusiasts, used Chi- 
cago’s public buildings for a Roman 
background, got a young radio actor 


named Charlton Heston to play 


Marc Antony. The result was one of 
the few 16-mm. films to reach the 
regular theatrical circuit. Bradley is 
now a director in 
Heston a star. 

This is a pleasant state of affairs, 
but what most rejoices my heart is 
the amazing improvement in films 
which may be bought or rented for 
home showing. 


Hollywood, 


Not only has their quality im- 
proved but their variety along with 
it. So much so that it’s a rare week 
when you cannot put together a pro- 
gram of your own superior to that at 
the local movie theater. It’s true you 
can't compete with your neighbor- 
hood exhibitor when it comes to 
timeliness, but quality is another 
matter 

Many films, both for- 
eign and American, are available, 
some of them as recentand fine as De 


classic 


In the 16-mm 
Julius Caesar. 
Chicago's 

public buildings 
make an impressive 


fncient Rome 


Sica’s Bicycle Thief. To balance the 
program there are bright cartoons 
especially tailored for the 16-mm 
irade, travelogues, government and 
industrial documentaries. Rentals 
are not always cheap ($15 to $75), 
but neither are they prohibitive, par- 
ticularly if the program is a group 
or club enterprise. 
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New 
Llome Movies 


by Al Hine 


l6-mm. fare iS NOW SO good 
and so varied that often you can put 
on a better show than you're 


likely to catch at your local theater 


Though the large studios don'tlike 
to release their regular features for 
wide 16-mm. distribution until the 
last bit of profit has been extracted 
from reruns and TV, there are signs 
that their resistance is breaking 
down. For one thing, if the new 
processes of 3-D and the various 
“scopes take over, there may be wider 
release of “flatties” for the home 
trade, just as sound made a greater 
number of silent movie classics avail- 
able to 16-mm. 

But theatrical features are only 
one part of the home-movie picture 
today. What is more exciting is the 
vast body of film made specifically 
for 16-mm. projection 

According to the Film Council of 
America some 5000 titles, adding up 
to almost four million feet of 16-mm 
film, are offered on the altar of en- 
tertainment, 


education, 


uplift of 





commerce every year. These range 
from religious films to shorts ex- 
plaining the growth of a bacterial 
culture, from instruction in operat- 
ing power tools to cartoon depictions 
of the facts about cancer, from trav- 
elogues ‘to abstract art, from sales 
promotion to advice on what to do 
in case of atomic attack 
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Born 1820... 
still gong 
strong! 


What 
Wonderful 
Whisky! 


Smooth, suave, mellow... the choice of 
connoisseurs the world over. That’s 
Johnnie Walker—Scotch from Scotland, 
and Scotch at its best always. Red Label 
... Black Label... both 86.8 proof. 





JOHNNIE WALKER 
Blended Scotch Whisky 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sole Importer. 
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Probably the best way to get an 
idea of 16-mm. scope and quality is 
through the Film Council’s own 
Golden Reel Film Festival, in which 
annual awards are given to the best 
16-mm. entrants in different cate- 
gories. This year’s festival was held 
several months ago in Chicago. It 
handed out first prizes in twelve dif- 
ferent divisions and twenty-five 
awards of merit. 

American Farmer ‘copped a top 
award. Produced for the Ford Motor 
Company, it surveyed the major 
changes that have taken place in 
American farming in recent years. 
These changes, mostly in mecha- 
nization and scientific farming tech- 
niques, are seen through the eyes of a 
city boy. Ford copped another first 
with The American Road, a blending 
of old films and new to show changes 
in motoring. Neither film made any 
strident plug for its sponsor; neither 
had to. The Ford credit line and the 
obvious message proclaiming the 
benefits of automotive progress were 
sufficient; there was no need to break 
up the flow of entertainment for a 
commercial blast 

Martin and Gaston won a Golden 
Reel in the Graphic and Visual Arts 
division. Martin and Gaston could be 
studied with profit not only by Dis- 
ney but by UPA. Produced in 
France, it takes a group of drawings 
made by children and knits them to- 
gether in animation to tell a kid's 
yarn of shipwreck adventure com- 
plete with cannibals. 

Henry Moore took a Recognition 
of Merit Award. It is an absorbing 
study of the British sculptor (famous 
for holes in the head and elsewhere) 
at work. Analogies No. | was another 
Merit Award winner. It makes use of 
photographs of distortions in na- 
ture, odd-shaped clouds, reflections, 
and so on, to create an abstract art 
form of itsown. Skippy and the Three 
R’s, an explanation of educational 
techniques, won a top award in the 
sociology division. Patent Ductus Ar- 
teriosus took top medical honors. 

By now you get the idea that here 
is variety with a vengeance. A look 
down the roster of groups making 
entries in the festival competition 
gives further insight: AAA and the 
Boston Eye Bank, The Brookings 
Institution and the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s League, Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company and the Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
Encyclopedia Britannica and the 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., the De- 
partment of Defense and Colonial 
Williamsburg, Inc. 

What has put all these diverse in- 
terests into the 16-mm. film busi- 
ness? Not just profit, since many of 
the films are rent-free. Their interest 
is a reflection of consumer interest in 
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16-mm. films to show for entertain 
ment or instruction. 

The chief categories of 16-mm. 
film are the theatrical (16-mm. ver- 
sions of Hollywood and other fea- 
tures); the industrial; the educa- 
tional (including direct educational, 
religious, trade-organization and 
labor-union films); and the govern- 
ment film, Federal and state, Amer- 
ican and foreign, instructional and 
tourist-propaganda. 

The problem is: how to get the 
best of the films for your own pleas- 
ure? I hate to endorse a rival publi- 
cation, but the best guide to begin 
with is probably the Classified Tele- 
phone Directory of your community 
or nearest large city. Under Motion 
Picture Rental, you'll usually find 
several names, one or more of which 
will be able to give you catalogues of 
their listings. They will usually be 
able to locate the film you want and 
send it to you for only a small service 
charge if it is a “free” film, or a slid- 
ing scale rental if it is not. The slid- 
ing scale operates according to the 
use you plan for the film, whether 
you are using it for home showing or 
are charging admission. 

You can also get film through 
your local camera shop. Most cam- 
era shops have some affiliation with 
major distributors and can transmit 
your orders. Not all shops are par- 
ticularly imaginative and some will 
need prodding, occasionally shout- 
ing, when you explain that you Anow 
Cocteau’s surrealist Blood of a Poet 
is available for rental ($45) and it is 
up to them to stir their stumps and 
get it for you. 

If you or your group are arbitious 
you will probably not long remain 
satisfied with the ordinary fare. At 
this point you can consider yourself 
hooked as a 16-mm. aficionado and 
begin to think in terms of a Film So- 
ciety. You will want to follow news 
and reviews of new 16-mm. films in 
Cecile Starr’s Saturday Review col- 
umn, the only regular listing of 16- 
mm. in any general publication. You 
will want to write to The Film Coun- 
cil of America at 600° Davis Street, 
Evanston, Illinois, for Miss Starr’s 
pamphlet, How to Obtain and Screen 
Film for Community Uses (25c). You 
will chase down good industrial and 
educational documentaries at their 
source rather than waiting for their 
catalogue inclusion. Y ou will bedevil 
groups like the Museum of Modern 
Art and Cinema 16 for data on how 
to set up the best programs. 

With all this, you've taken your 
16-mm. projector out of the hobby 
class and made it a tool for education 
and entertainment, you've discov- 
ered a new avocation possibly more 
lastingly satisfying than Scrabble. 
More power to you. THE END 
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nary tires. 


For you and yours...for years and years, there is no other tire protection 
like the U.S. Royal Master. You'll find it at your U.S, Royal Dealer’s 


now, 


NO SKID SCARE of ordinary tires. NO CURB SCUFF — Patented Curb Guard* 
Exclusive Royaltex Tread Design has as Protective Rib protects sidewalls, keeps 
Whitewalls spotless, (*Exclusive ‘Trademark 
of United States Rubber Company.) 


many as 47 tread rows to hold the road 


base, giving the only such skid protec tion! 


NO SUCH MILEAGE— Due to its deep 


undertread. Rovaltex Tread is renewable 


THE ONLY TUBE THAT PREVENTS 
BLOWOUTS, exclusive U.S. Nylon Lifewall, 
without recapping—gives you 3 tire lives multiplies tire strength, gives the only such 
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The Thing 
Nobody 


Can Add 
to Oil 


It is a credit to the whole oil 
industry that its products have 
kept pace with the require- 


ments of car manufacturers. 


Today’s engines, with their 
high speeds and high compres- 
sions, required new oils. In 
order to develop these motor 
oils, it proved both necessary 
and helpful to use certain 
chemical additives. 


These additives can be added 
to any oil. To very good oil. 
To very poor oil, 


But there is one thing nobody 
can add to oil: a basi« quality. 
That basic quality, provided 





by nature, is what really deter- 
ee ? 
mines the kind of lubrication 


your motor gets. 


That's why we say: 


Today’s BEST oils 
start with 
Nature’s BEST crude | 


Pennsylvania Motor Oils are 
endowed with outstanding 
natural tolighness. 


Skillfully refined from 
Nature's best crude oil and 
fortified by carefully selected 
additives, they stand up 
longer against the demands 


of modern engines. 


Keep the power 
you bought 


INSIST on a brand of 






PENNSYLVANIA 
Motor Oil 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
CRUDE Oil ASSOCIATION 


Oil City, Pennsylvania 
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You can sample the flavor 
of France and England, plus the unique 
delights of Canada’s greatest city 


all on a $50 budget in a four-day visit to 


MONTREAL 


by Hugh MacLennan 


If you would like to spend four 
days in a foreign country, visiting 
the world’s second largest French- 
speaking city, a great seaport nearly 
a thousand miles from the ocean, 
and during those four days spend 
only $50 (exclusive of your hotel bill 
and whatever you buy totake home), 
Montreal is your destination. 


With a growing population of 


1,400,000 and increased air travel, 


Montreal is a major crossroads of 


the world, a city of conventions 
filled with tourists throughout the 
year. You'd be wise therefore to 
make your hotel reservations before 
you leave home. The major hotels 
are within a few blocks of each 
the Sheraton-Mount Royal, 


large; the Laurentien, tall; the Ritz- 


other 


Carlton, fashionable and expensive; 
the Berkeley and LaSalle, smaller; 
the Queen's, near stations and 
farthest from shops. Because of its 


British atmosphere, lingering echoes 


of royal visits and a long roster of 


distinguished guests, you might well 
choose the Windsor, where a double 
room with bath is $11 up 

If you want a list of guest houses, 
write to the Montreal Tourist and 
Convention Bureau, in the Sheraton- 
Mt. Royal Ho- 
tel, and while you 
are about it, ask 
for a street guide 
of the city and 
a map of the prov- 
ince. Otherwise, 
buy a set at your 
hotel 
for S3c 


newsstand 


Begin yourfour 
days with break- 
fast in the hotel 
coffee shop for 


90 (prices of all 
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The city and the St. Lawrence from Mount Royal lookout. 


meals quoted will include five-per- 
cent hospital tax and tip). Then, 
having made arrangements in the 


lobby to take a $2 Gray Line tour of 


the city, join it in 
Square at 10 A.M. 
Dominion Square is the two-block 
expanse of green, statue-cluttered 
commons across Peel Street from 
the Windsor Hotel. The St. James 
Cathedral across the square is a re- 
duced replica of St. Peter's in Rome, 
and facing it is the largest office 
building in the British Common- 
wealth. Here is your first visual evi- 


Dominion 


dence of Montreal's two souls. 
When the bus reaches the water- 
front and the guide tells you how 
much grain comes in from the Great 
Lakes and goes out again to all parts 
of the world, try to picture this spot as 
the beach of an oak-forested island 
where Jacques Cartier stepped ashore 
in 1535. Cartier named the crater of 
an old volcano which rises high in the 
center of the island Mont Royal. The 
first and continuing colony that set- 
tled here in 1642 was called Ville 
Marie. You will hear about Cham- 
plain, too, whocame in 1611 on what 
he thought was his way to China, 
traded with the Indians for beaver 


| one 
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skins and shot the rapids at the west- 
ern end of the island, where the Ot- 
tawa River pours its mud into the 
green St. Lawrence. 

All through its more than three 
centuries Montreal has been a bat- 
tleground for opposing points of 
view, though seldom have the bat- 
tles been bloody. Iroquois and 
French colonists; missionaries and 
traders in fur ; Jesuits and Sulpicians; 
then French and British; English- 
men and a force of American Revo- 
lutionary troops. Today Montreal is 





fi) 


Night clubbers get a better 
shake generally in Montreal than 


in the average U.S. club. 


Café Martin, one of the city’s 
many fine French restaurants, is 
famed for crepes, lobster thermidor 
and visiting celebrities 








a tapestry of all these historical 
threads, as you can see from the 
faces you pass on the street: Habi- 
tant French, priests in cassocks, 
wimpled nuns, British-looking Ca- 
nadian alighting from 
taxis at the doors of private clubs, 
trudging pedestrians whose dark 
hair and skin reveal at least a partial 
Indian ancestry, and thousands of 
Americans who come for a few days 


magnates 


and sometimes for years. All of 
them, as well as thousands of post- 
war Europeans, called New Canadi- 
ans, are the face of modern Montreal. 

As you are guided through Notre 
Dame Church on Place d’Armes 
you may be surprised to learn that it 
was designed, after a more famous 
pattern, by a New York Irishman 
who is buried in the crypt. The nar- 
row Streets in this oldest part of the 
city were laid out long before the 
American Revolution, St. Paul 





Bonsecours Church, a sailors’ chapel near 


famous French market, was built in 1657. 


Street then and now being domi- 
nated by the fur trade. LaSalle lived 
on St. Paul Street near St. Peter be- 
fore he set out to explore the Mis- 
SISSIPPpI. 
of the residence of Duluth, still an- 
other the home of Cadillac, who 
built the first fort in Detroit and 
later became governor of Louisiana. 


A marker shows the site 


The bus moves on through the 
French section, crosses Lafontaine 
Park and skirts the western flank of 
Mount Royal to its next stop at the 
Wax Museum on Queen Mary 
Road. Unless you have an insatiable 
longing to look at effigies of saintly 
Church heroes, cross the street and 
climb some of the many, many steps 
leading to St. Joseph’s Oratory. 
This immense building has become 
pilgrimage for the 
faithful, many of whom mount the 
steps on their knees. 

When you have climbed high 
enough to see beyond the roofs 
across Queen Mary Road, let your 


an object of 


eyes find the gentle, smoky curves of 





the Laurentian Mountains on the 
northern horizon. You might even 
be able to catch a glint of sunshine 
on the Back River, a branch of the 
Ottawa which forms the northern 
boundary of the island some five 
miles away. 

There will be a stop at Westmount 
Lookout on the lower of the two 
humps of Mount Royal, then a run 
along Sherbrooke Street (backbone 
of the city which measures the length 
of the island from west to east) and 
you are back at your hotel. 

Lunch at Drury’s on Osborne 
Street at the lower end of Dominion 
Square. Here is oak paneling, an air 
of British dignity and tradition, and 
British food at its best. By all means 
have beef; you will taste none better 
this side of Simpson’s in the Strand. 
If you enjoy a Pilsener or one of the 
heavier Canadian ales, remember that 
beer and ale are extremely good 
and fairly cheap in Canada, 
whisky good but costly, and 
local wines to be eschewed. 
With beer, your check is 
$2.95. 

Now for an afternoon of 
shopping. You can take home 
$200 worth of merchandise 
duty free, and anything you 
buy will be sent to your Amer- 
ican address, thus saving you 
a city sales tax. But be sure to 
keep your vouchers and have 
them stamped at the border, 
or you will have duty trouble 
when your purchases arrive. 
English bone china, Scotch 
woolens, French perfume, Ir- 
ish linens, Sheffield silver 
and English worsteds are 
all less expensive here than in 
the States. Quebec produces 
incredibly lovely handicrafts too. 

Make your way to Drummond and 
Ste. Catherine. As you start north 
on Drummond, let your gaze wan- 
der across to the delicacies in the 
windows of Dionne’s, then to the 
voluptuous Bianchini satins and 
silks, a few doors beyond. Inter- 
spersed with office buildings on the 
west side of Drummond are old man- 
sions heavy with Victorian ornamen- 
tation, today housing exclusive clubs 
and restaurants and fine shops. When 
you reach the China Shop at 1547 
Drummond, go in. Most of the an- 
tiques and exquisite china and glass 
on display once graced fashionable 
homes. 

Now east on Sherbrooke two 
blocks to Peel and south half a block 
to the Canadian Handicrafts Shop. 
Whether you buy anything or not, 
you will enjoy seeing hand-woven 
bedspreads, rugs hooked in fine wool 
of enchanting colors, homespuns, 
Murray Bay blankets, pottery, 
wrought iron, carved wooden figu- 
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ENJOY THE CONTINENT IN THE 
“SOPHISTICATED SEASON.” 


You're so smart to visit Europe in the autumn. 

Ihe crush of two week vacationers is over. Your 

“first choice” hotel rooms... even in London, Paris, 

Rome... are quickly available. Your favorite 

restaurants can prepare their famous dishes just 

for you. And the sparkling weather, the colorful 

countryside, the reopening of the theatres, 

the opera, the art galleries, all set a brilliant 

stage for sophisticated travel. 

Go on your own—or choose from dozens of S-A-S 

Golden Autumn” tours. Either way, you can visit 

up to 12 extra cities for the round trip fare to 

only ONE! And you'll love every minute 

of your flight to and through Europe on 

the S-A-S Royal Viking. You're welcomed 

aboard like a Front Page Personality — 
surrounded with luxurious comforts 

wined and dined on magnificent continental 

cuisine and vintage champagnes. 

So— pick up your passport, pack up, 

! 


and go! The coupon below brings you 


all the detailed information you want. 


TRAVEL NOW — PAY LATER! 


S-A-S SIGNATURE TRAVEL PLAN is being 
inaugurated in many cities throughout U.S 
Spreads payments on all travel expenses 
over 24 months. Ask your travel agent 


if Plan is available yet in your city. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT FOR 
EXPERT PLANNING AT NO COST 
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when 
arctic supply ships return from their 
annual trips, some of the beautiful 
carvings of the Eskimos. 

Next, walk past the Sheraton- 
Mt. Royal to Ste. Catherine and east 
beyond Christ Church Cathedral to 
Morgan's. 


rines, and in late summer, 


This department store 
faces Phillips Square, an area which 
little more than a generation ago was 
an oasis of trees in the heart of a 
smart residential section 

If your hotel seems far away after 
all this shopping, take any tram go- 
ing west in front of Morgan's and 
buy three tickets for 30c. 

Tonight you will dine at a small 
restaurant as French as Drury’s ts 
English: Chez Pierre at 1263 Labelle 
Street. A taxi will take you to this 
rendezvous of gourmets for 90c, and 
your meal will come to $2.10. The 
menu ts printed in French, but never 
mind if you can’t read it; ask for the 
specialties of the day and you won't 
go wrong. Orchoose the duck Lyon- 
naise, following a bowl of Canadian 
pea soup, and end your meal with 
that Canadian delicacy, Oka cheese. 
Look around the room at the litho- 
graphs on the walls, the palms and 
tablecloths the 
familiars who dine there regularly, 


red-checked and 
many of them artists and musicians 
who live in the studios behind the 
pink brick and stuccoed little houses 
that line this narrow street. 

How about a ball game tonight at 
Delorimier Stadium? You're not far 
away. The evening paper will tell 
you whether a game ts scheduled, 
and you may even see your home 
team in action. Montreal’s Royals, 
chief farm club of the Dodgers, were 
the Little 
World Series. A taxi to the park, a 
ticket and a tram ride back to town 
will be covered by $2.50. 


winners of last year’s 


Or if baseball bores you, catch a 
the Theater on 
Greene Avenue or the Kent, on 
Sherbrooke West, where the best 
British films are shown before they 


reach New York. A taxi to either, a 


movie at Avenue 


ticket and a tram ride home will cost 
approximately the same as the base- 
ball outing. Total for the day $12.18. 


On your second morning, get up 
as early as you can. Six A.M. will beat 
the dawn in winter, but in summer 
the sun will have been up quite a 
while in this northern latitude. Have 
breakfast (75c) at Murray's, on Ste. 
Catherine Street near Guy, which 
stays open all night, then take a taxi 
(90c) to Bonsecours Market in the 
old part of town. Go into the chapel 
of Bonsecours, for at this hour it is 
marvelously moving. In this sailors’ 
church some of the votive lights are 
suspended in ship models and at 
early Mass it is crowded with seamen 


ets 


and stevedores and market workers 
in their dungarees. The chapel was 
built in 1657, thus its simple, finely 
proportioned spire. 

As you step out of the chapel, the 
haze and smoke of the city will be 
melting under a higher sun. Sailors, 
longshoremen and officers of the 
merchant marine will be striding 
downhill toward the docks, and the 
sonorous thunder of ships’ horns 
will sound important as vessels pass 
under the Jacques Cartier Bridge. 
Out in Jacques Cartier Square the 
open air part of Bonsecours Market 
will be overflowing with produce 
trucked in during the night from 
Habitant farms. Cabbages and mari- 
golds, tomatoes and beans, eggs and 
cheese and homespuns blend their 
colors. Farmers and their wives mix 
gossip and throaty laughter in a fine 
crescendo of Norman French. 

All markets are fascinating but 
this more than most, for the people 
who throng it seem to have entered 
the city from an earlier century. 
By nine-thirty little left 
but remains of lettuce 
and carrot tops and the farmers will 


there 1s 
the tired 
be waiting for the taverns to open to 
down an ale before leaving for home. 

Stop for some refreshment your- 
self (25c), then climb the hill toward 
the Champ de Mars. The beautiful, 
old-world building on your left is 
Chateau de Ramezay, once the home 
of both French and British gover- 
nors, and for a time headquarters of 
the American army of occupation in 
1775. It that 
Franklin revolution to 
conservative Canadiens who would 
have no part of it. Pay a 50c admis- 
sion fee, enjoy the exhibits and the 
information that most history books 


was here Benjamin 


preached 


in U.S. schools omit, and when you 
come out and see the great growing 
city around you, reflect on the irony 
of history. The sole vestige of Frank- 
lin’s stay in Canada is the newspaper 
he founded as a revolutionary broad- 
sheet. It is now The Gazette, one of 
the oldest and most 
newspapers in the world. 

Lunch at Chez Son Pere, only a 


few minutes away at the corner of 


conservative 


St. Lawrence and Craig, where a 


puffy French omelet or a trout, 


and end- 
ing with a tart or a mille feuilles, will 


following soup provengal 


cost no more than $1.30. Tram Num- 
bers 83 or 76 on Place d’Armes will 
take you back to Dominion Square 
On a warm afternoon there ts no 
spotin Montreal more pleasant than 
the campus of McGill University 
Enter on Sherbrooke Street at the 
top of McGill Cellege Avenue and 
stroll under the immense elms, not- 
ing the Scottish baronial architec- 
ture of old buildings and the precise 
clean lines of the new library. 








From the campus, the upper levels 
of Montreal seem to rise like battle- 
ments on the side of a cliff. As you 
look up to the green copper roofs of 
the pavilions that make up the fa- 
mous Royal Victoria Hospital and to 
the huge cross of lights atop Mount 
Royal, imagine a morning in late 
May when this campus in the city’s 
heart vibrates with medieval color, 
for it is here that McGill holds its 
convocations, and the gowns of the 
staff and dignitaries punctuate the 
scene with their scarlet folds and 
many-hued hoods. 

When you leave the campus cross 
Sherbrooke and window-shop along 
this lovely street until you reach the 
Ritz. If you are thirsty, tea and sand- 
wiches can be found in the Ritz 
lounge, and $1 will take care of the 
bill. In season, this is the meeting 
place of social Montreal, the scene 
of fashionable wedding receptions 
and debutante balls. 

Continue your walk west along 
Sherbrooke past fine art galleries 
and shops, then make your way back 
to Ste. Catherine via Bishop Street, 
noting the consulates which are cen- 
tered there, and end your walk at the 
Classic Book Shop. There you can 
browse as long as you like among 
best sellers, art books, second-hand 
finds and exotica, and talk to one of 
the most charming and knowledge- 
able bookmen you are likely to en- 
counter anywhere. 

Dine this evening at Desjardins on 
Mackay Street if you want sea food 
at its best, from whale steak to 
Dover sole airborne from England, 
from lobster thermidor to Winnipeg 
goldeye. Of if you prefer something 
other than fish, make your way to 
Chez Ernest or the 400 Club, both 
Cafe Martin 
All these restaurants 
are famous and $3.25 will pay for a 
memorable meal 


on Drummond, or the 
on Mountain 


If you want to see more of Mont- 
real before you go to bed, there are 
free band concerts almost every eve- 
ning in one of the city’s parks. The 
papers will tell you where. In winter, 
besides hockey games at the Forum, 
there are boxing and wrestling bouts, 
and nightclubs are crowded the year 
around, Americans say that the big, 
brassy shows at the Bellevue Casino 
are better than the average in Boston 
or New York. The Latin Quarter on 
Mountain Street brings in hot jazz 
performers like Muggsy Spanier, Art 
Tatum and Oscar Peterson, the last a 
native of Montreal. Figure another 
$5 for this—$12.95 for the day. 


Y our third day will be spent in the 
Laurentians. After breakfast (90c), 
take a bus for Sainte-Adéle-en-bas at 
the Provincial Transport Depot, 
1188 Dorchester West, around ten 


o'clock (round trip $2.65). Route || 
takes you across the Back River and 
Ile Jesus and on through Sainte- 
Thérése and Saint-Jérome. At Shaw- 
bridge you enter the foothills of the 
vast Laurentian Shield. Northwest 
for fifty miles extends the playground 
that has become famous to skiers all 
over the world. In winter, with a 
dazAing sun on white snow, slim 
birches punctuating dark spruce and 
pine, the air winelike, these hills 
draw thousands of skiers. In summer 
this land changes to cool, dark green, 
and small lakes surrounded by cot- 
tages and estates and year-round 
hotels hide among the slopes. 

Leave the bus at Sainte-Adéle-en- 
bas and take a taxi to Sainte-Adeéle- 
en-haut, a postcard village now cele- 
brated for its art center, its book fair 
and Beaux-Arts ball in August, and 
on to the Chantecler Inn (35S¢ each 
way). It was on the beginners’ slopes 
beyond the terrace of the Inn that 
the daughters of Queen Juliana of 
the Netherlands first learned to ski 
when they were refugees in Canada 
during the war. Lunch at the Inn for 
$2.25, then stroll down to the lake, 
relax on the terrace or walk along to 
the art center, and by four o'clock 
take a taxi back to Sainte-Adéle-en- 
bas to catch a bus for Montreai. 

Montreal has so many fine restau- 
rants it is impossible to mention 
more than a fraction of them, but if 
your appetite is large tonight you 
can enjoy the quiet elegance of Le 
Pavillon in the LaSalle Hotel or an- 
other of the French restaurants oc- 
cupying old gray stone mansions. 
From hors d’oeuvres to coffee made 
with the black French bean, 
meal will be excellent, ample and 
unhurried, and $3.25 will foot the bill. 

But if, after your noon dinner at 


your 


the Chantecler, you haven't the ap- 
petite for a full-course meal tonight, 
walk to Burnside 
Metcalfe Street. Here the specialty is 


Ben's on near 
a smoked-meat sandwich more than 
an inch thick that has become fa- 
mous from Miami to Hollywood 
through visiting actors. Ben’s is also 
a rendezvous for McGill students 
and, in the small hours, for high- 
hatted members of Montreal society. 
The sandwich with dill pickle and 
coffee costs 7Sc. 

If it happens to be a hot night, 
and above all if there’s a moon, take 
a taxi (85c) to Victoria Pier before 
8:30 and pay $2 for a three-hour 
cruise down the harbor on S. S. 
Island King. There is a dance or- 
chestra, snack bar and cocktail 
lounge. 


From the upper deck and 
promenade you will see still another 
side of Montreal, for a seaport seen 
from the water after dark is en- 
chanting in any part of the world. 


Continued on Page 17 
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Piper at parade rest 
Clan Wallace Tartan 
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nue yes. 


Famed are the clans of Scotland 
.their colorful tartans worn in glory 

through the centuries. Famous, too, 

is Dewar’s White Label and 

forever 


Victoria Vat, and always a 


wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 


Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © Schenley Import Corp., N. Y. 
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school for boys near 
of Holy Cross Fully 

hited mall classes, in idual attention 144-acre 
i { al sport with basketball football etc 


Brother Laurian iafereet C.5.C., Box D, Gates Mills, Ohio 


Chess School 
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Ri ling. swim 

«i art, shop 
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education 
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Mrs. C. T. Chase, Jr., Director, Thousand Paims 6, California 
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| National Cathedral School 


F Ferry Hall 


| One of the oldest, most distinguished boarding 


| Walnut Hill 


Boarding school for girls, grades 9-12. Superior scholastic 
training. © ollege preparatory, general courses. Art, music 
Country life on bea itif - 45 acre campus 17 miles from 
Boston. All «ports, ridir skiing. Fe ided 1894 Catalog 


Mildred Marcy, Pria., 14 Highland St., Notick, Mass. 





Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 


Gri aduates are mature, poised, and fully 
lege Also gene ral and post-graduate 4 

tarial. Traditional campus life Natior al enrolimer 
king, «wimm im ' N 


Mrs. George Waldo Sawee, “— 43-4, Sethemaien, Mass. 
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Dana Hall Junior School 
F or girle, grades 7,4 and 9. Highest scl 
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Miss Doris N. Anderson, Head, Box L, Wellesley 81, Mass. 
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Sisters of St 
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dramatics, music 


m the Hudson. Under direction of 

7 through 12. Modified Kent 
accredited. Small classes. Riding, swimming, 
art. Modern fireproof buildings Catalog 


Sister Superior, St. Mary's School, Peekskill 8, New York 


Hewlett School 
Long Island School for Girls 6-18 
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usic. Small classes. ¢ 





Est. 1915 


Thorough 
ced general course 


Dramatics 
omplete sports progra Riding 
Homelike. Acer vy N_Y. Bd. of Regents 


Eugenia L. Coope, Prin., East Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 
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| Linden Hall 


Junior College and School for Girls. Cult 
tional, Music, Home Econom 
snd Commercial Art. Dramatic Art Preparat ” and Gren 
ral Courses. All sports Riding. Swimming Moderate 


tuition Nai tress: Byron K. Horne, 0.D., Box 88, Lititz, Pa. 


iral and Voca 


Secretarial Studies Fine 





Stuart Hall 


i Virg 
itt table ‘ ome ee ‘ 
(sradte <9°12 Strong M ic and Art. Charming atinos 
All wt Me i gymnasium vider pool. ¢ 
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Samuel Ready School 


Ac lited prep 
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Gvengetine Lowks rary 5112 Old Frederick Rd., Pent 29, ‘Md 
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schools for 
Accredited college preparatory 
course. Also general course Remedial coating Swimming 
pool, sports On Lake Michigan near Chicago. Catalog 


Frances G. Wallace, Principal, Box 16, Lake Renee Ilinois 


girls in the Middle West 


St. Katharine’ s Episcopal 
Fully ace 


red. Scho ltr ing. College 
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ming, Riding. Write for Catalog dl luc. for Family Life 
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grades 6-12 


Olga D. Pratt (Vassar), Jacksonville 7, Fleride 
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COED SCHOOLS 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


FINE & APPLIED ARTS 








Co-educational, campus college. 
A.A. DEGREE IN 2 YEARS 








_ 
VUNIOR 
COLLEGE 


WwW. fF. Garner 
Pres. 
FHANRLIN, MASS 


Write for catalog 


DEAN ACADEMY 


Windsor Mountain School 


provects, dramat art, oh 


Dr. Gertrude Bondy, Director, Box 508-D, Lenox, Mass 


Hampshire Country School 


' Henry C 
Patey Sducetional & Clinical Poychologiet Geet Rindge NH. | 
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Arizona Sunshine School 


Mr. & Mrs. C. MH. Hughes, Directors, Tucson, Arizona | 
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| Fairfax Hall 
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Accredited 4 years 
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Leland Powers School of Radio, TV 
and Theatre (.)"7re"ensve 2 


wehensive 2-year course provides 
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equipped radio studios and Little The 
ved) Known for succes 
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atre. Faculty of pro 
ff graduates SO0th year 


61 Evans Way, Boston 15, Mass. 





Penn Hall 
In the } t | f the Blue Ridge 


Junior College or Prep 
~ bh > wparate metructi » & privileges. Jr. l 
Transfer or Ler il courses 9O prep tude 

192 bexhitition riding. Crolf Pool 


Serah Briggs, Ph O., Pres., 
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Box D, Chambersburg, Pa 


lewe acre un 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
William S. Naylor, Ph.D Loir und Dean of Faculty 
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Dept. HA., Highland Ave. & Oak St., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 
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ree 40th yr Catalog 44 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. | 
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75 Geneva Road, Wheaton, Ill. (near Chicago) 





Continued from Page 15 

You may well prefer, however, to 
drive across Jacques Cartier Bridge 
to St. Helen’s Island if you have 
your own car. This tree-covered 
island was once a fortress; now it is 
a leafy park, cool, remote and yet 
prodigal with views of Montreal. Sit 
here on the beach as long as you like. 
At the outside you will have spent 
$12.60 for the day; it may well have 
been much less. 


On your fourth day, after break- 
fast (75c) and a last 
shopping, lunch at Maisonnette 
Carol on Peel Street below Sher- 
brooke, or the Tour Eiffel on Stan- 
ley. Here Montreal's men of affairs 


morning of 


relax and enjoy hot hors d’oeuvres 
or marinated lamb when they lunch 
outside their clubs. ($2 does it.) 

Give the afternoon to the Mont- 
real Museum of Fine Arts on Sher- 
brooke Street (25c 
Wednesday and weekends 
First the French-Canadian 
downstairs, to see how much more 
graceful were these early interiors 
than those of Colonial United States. 
Then to the exhibits of ancient glass, 
Chinese and Near-Eastern arts, and 
finally the European collection. No- 
tice especially the gentle Botticelli, a 
fine El Tintoretto, two 
Rembrandts and an early Cézanne. 
In summer the main galleries are 
hung with the. Museum’s collection 
of Canadian painting, by artists who 
are being recognized internationally 
from Venice to Brazil, London, 
Paris, and lately the galleries of New 
York’s 57th Street 

For your last evening in Montreal 


admission, 
free). 
rooms 


Greco, a 


book a table on the terrace of the 
Rose Garden at the Ritz. In winter 
you will be more than satisfied with 
the Oval Room and its atmosphere 
of titles, international politics and 
British wit. On Sundays a sumptuous 
buffet is up, the tables 
crowned with great vases of flowers, 


set are 
and a string orchestra plays softly 
out of sight. 

Give yourself ample time for this 
dinner. Under the blue awnings on 
the terrace you will want to watch 
ducklings paddle in the pond, while, 


to the accompaniment of perfect 


service, you move through a meal of 


marinated herring, vichyssoise, mixed 
grill, Caesar salad, meringue glace, 
followed by a dark French demi- 
tasse and a Drambuie or cognac in 
the lounge. $4.25 will be ample for 
all this. 

Now for a ride in a caléche from 
the gates of McGill to the Chalet on 


Mount Royal. The charge will be 


about $6 no matter how many ride, 
but since this is not an evening when 
you are likely to be alone, budget $3. 
If you are alone, walk. 


The park on the summit of Mount 
Royal was laid out by the same 
Olmsted who designed New York's 
Central Park and the grounds of the 
Capitol in Washington. It is one of 
Montreal's glories in all seasons of 
the year, for in parts it is still natural 
and wild. It is walked over, skied 
over, ridden over on horseback—but 
never in cars—sat on, slid down, 
dreamed about and looked up to by 
everyone who lives within sight of it, 
as practically all Montrealers do. 

From the wide terrace, built in 
front of the Chalet like an abutment 
with a parapet at the edge of the 
cliff, the city is an ocean of lights 
throbbing below. Once a week dur- 
ing the summer a symphony concert 
is given on the steps of the Chalet; if 
you find one about to begin, $1.50 
pays for a reserved chair on the ter- 
race under the stars. Or you can walk 
through the woods to Beaver Lake, 
where ice skaters swirl in winter, and 
in summer the five-acre surface is 
covered with model yachts. In the 
Mountain Playhouse close by the 
lake an admirable repertory com- 
pany presents plays throughout the 
summer. Tonight it may be Shake- 
speare or Arthur Miller, Noel Cow- 
ard or Tennessee Williams or Wil- 
liam Inge. A dollar-fifty will get you 
but you'd better 
have bought your ticket through 
your hotel earlier in the day. 

When this last evening is over you 
can stroll down the path from the 
Chalet to Pine Avenue at the head of 
Peel, and so on down to Sherbrooke 
Street. You might detour, however, 
by Stanley Street and stop in one of 
the espresso coffee bars for a drink 
of this strong European brew and a 
brioche on the side, to spend another 
30c. A final nickel for an early edi- 
tion of The Gazette, and your day 
has cost $12.10; 
add it, your total expenses won't 
top $49.83. 


a seat here, too, 


no matter how you 


Visitors to Montreal occasionally 
appear in July equipped with skis, 
only to discover that this island can 
on occasion seem as hot as Singapore 
when a wind has been blowing for 
days from the south. In winter it is 
quite likely to go to 20-below and 
there is snow most of the time. Win- 
ter in Montreal is fragrant cham- 
pagne when the wind is northwest, 
autumn is red wine, and summer is 
good brown ale. Most of spring is 
slush and dirty water, and from No- 
vember until Christmas Montreal is 
no more cheerful than any other 
the world. So 
come between our Queen's Birth- 
day (in late spring) and Halloween, 
or between Christmas and Easter. 
With luck, you'll have a wonderful 


northern city in 


time. THE END 
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every ©. 
step of | 
the way 


Whether shooting with color film 
or black-and-white, indoors or out, 
stills or movies you're sure of 
perfect pictures when you use a 
DeJUR Dual-Professional expo- 
sure meter. You'll be amazed at 
how easy it is to use. One-hand 
operation, precision engineering, 
foolproof results all make the 
DeJUR exposure meter your 
smartest buy. For the best in / 
photographic equipment 


EXPOSURE METER 
$26.95 


6mm MOVIE PROJECTOR 6mm MOVIE CAMERAS 
$159.50 inel. cave from $77.50 

Prices imclude Bedeval excise tax 

DeJUR-AMSCO CORPORATION 

Long laland City, New York 

Ps Chicago, Hl - _ Beverly Hills, Calif 
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Poor Willie... once as fit as a fiddle 


Is now too big around the middle 


DON'T GET DISCOURAGED... GET RY-KRISP 


ae compass wes cavemen: 
cok = 








Filling, far more hunger satiafy 
ing than soft, quickly eaten breads 
Whole grain-rich in proteins, min 
erals and B-vitamins 


| double square water 20 
Bread, | slice 63 
Plain soll of bun llé 


Biscuit or muffin 129 


Make your bread RY-KRISP 


Delicious! 


Famous Ry-Krisp Reducing Plan on Package 




















Announcing...greatest development | in motor oil mstory: 





..you actually 
feel the difference behind the wheel 


YOUR FIRST CRANKCASE FILL PROVES 
THIS IS A NEW KIND OF MOTOR OIL! 


NO OTHER PRODUCT—OIL OR ADDITIVE— 
RESTORES SO MUCH POWER 


The famous LONG QUART now gives you 
Re? a eo 

both the long mileage and protection of a ; ‘ ets 
100°) Pennsylvania quality, plas Z-7—the 
sensational, power-restoring ingredient Bs Sound our 52 
available only with Pennzoil motor oil. y 

A Y * i. 

You'll feel the difference in your first S| y at this S/ Nn 
ame \\ ’ een 

crankcase fill of Pennzoil with Z-7 and each 
succeeding crankcase change. Valve action 6. SoS — 
will become quiet... and stay that way! 
As horsepower ts restored, your car will pick 
up faster, climb hills easier, Gasoline mile- 
age will increase—and knock will diminish 


To*unlock your engine's horsepower, 
switch now to Pennzoil with Z-7. Enjoy both 
full power and LONG QUART economy ¢ 


AVAILABLE ONLY AT PENNZOIL DEALERS 












A HOLIDAY QUIZ 


Symbols of State 


by Joseph C. Stacey 


Below are the names of sixteen countries, together with the symbols usu- 


ally associated with them. Match ten of the symbols with the appropri- 


ate country and you'll get a passing score. 


an impressive coup. If you tick off fourteen to sixteen, you probably 


belong in the diplomatic corps. (Answers on page 84.) 








1. Turkey 
A 
2. Guatemala 
3. Switzerland 
B 4. Canada 
5. Mexico 
* 
» 
x ‘i 
C 6. The Vatican 
7. Russia 
a), 8. France 
D > 
9. Egypt 
10. Lebanon 
E 
11. Japan 
12. China 
F 
13. Ireland 
14, Israel 
G 15. England 


16. United States 


Qa 


% 
C 


% 
+ 


* 








xX 
ae 





Eleven to thirteen right is 


O 
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THE NEW 


BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST 


, - 
aE 


4A 


AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION - 


n Ancient Sea-Faring Tradition 
Finds Modern Expression 


s. OLYMPIA 


— 


Here is the latest contribution to sea-going comfort, made by a nation 
with the longest maritime history of all 
vote 16 public rooms to Tourist Class travel! 


the first vessel ever to de- 
As you would expect, 
all are beautifully decorated and include the 


afloat, 


largest dining salon 


air-conditioned theater, an 


art gallery and tiled pool. Many 


tourist cabins have only two berths; their own toilet and shower. 
The Greek Line fleet serves England, France as well 
as the Mediterranean —sailings trom New York, Boston and Mont- 


real. For descriptive folders and reservations — 


and Germany 


Agent ov 


See your Travel 
General Steam Navigation Co., 
Ltd. of Greece 


8-10 Bridge Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
BOSTON ® CLEVELAND « CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES * MONTREAL * TORONTO 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL 
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Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
Ala 


Kavelbne Capes 


ISSUED BY THE WORLD'S LARGEST BANK 
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$4.4 PROOF + 100% watt SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM 
BAIN'> GORDON'S ORY GIN CO., LTD., LINDEN, N. J. 
alia aie, |e 


ee 





FOR COOLING SUMMER DRINKS 
Gin and Tonic - Tom Collins - Martinis 


Cke Gordon's 























































THE HEART OF A GOOD COCKTAIL’; 
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FOREIGN BAZAAR 


hishermans Sweater 


From Portugal 


The bow of every fishing boat 
along the shore bears a huge painted eye 
which (according to local legend) 


foresees danger and assures good luck 


Costa de Caparica, the once humble 

fishing village, has become a popular seaside 
resort, but local fishermen 

stuill supply the markets of Lisbon. 


I find my sweater perfect for 
chilly days at the beach. The witchlike 
caldron contains a concoction 


used by the fishermen to preserve their nets 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY TONY DUFE 


by Suzi Brewster Dull 


(HOLIDAY presents the second in its series of foreign 
shopping finds, brought to you by Suzi and Tony Duff, 
our globe-trotting couple with a flair for ferreting out 


unusual items of dress, decoration and furnishings.) 


@ The fishermen of Costa de Caparica (a seashore 
village across the Tagus River from Lisbon) have 
worn white woolen sweaters on land and sea for as 
far back as anyone can remember. As soon as | saw 
one I knew it would be wonderful for any sort of 
brisk-weather, outdoor activity back home and I was 
ready to bargain for it right off a fisherman’s back 
That proved unnecessary, however, for we were able 
to track one down for the equivalent of about three 
dollars in the Largo de Sdo Paulo, just north of the 
Estoril railroad station in Lisbon 

I've worn my sweater with comfort and compli- 
ments from Southampton, L.I., to Sun Valley, and 
it has been a happy reminder of picturesque Capa- 
rica. It is made of a heavy, rough wool, knit without 
seams, with an interesting yoke effect and high 
turtle neck. Its classic simplicity gives it the time 
lessness of any well-designed garment. 

If you would like a copy of this fisherman’s sweater 
and your schedule doesn't call for a trip to Portugal 
in the near future, you can make one yourself out of 
heavy, knitting worsted. The ones worn by the fish 
ermen are always white, but that’s no reason why 
you couldn't try it in any color you choose. Black 
would be just as handsome. Send stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to HoLipay Information Serv- 
ice, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa., for 
knitting instructions. 
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A late vacation is a great vaca- 
tion when Pennsylvania high- 
ways lead the way! 


Flaming foliage is a rainbow 
background for the panoramic 
mountain scenery and the mil 
lions of acres of rolling farm 
lands that highlight our state. 


September and October give you 
an extra bonus: less-crowded 
roads; less-expensive rates at 
top-notch resorts, 


Why don’t you plan to use some 
of Pennsylvania’s 97,000 color- 
ful miles of highways as the way 
to the happiest Autumn vaca- 
tion you will ever know? 


SEE 


Pennsylvania 


AMERICA'S BIRTH-OF-FREEDOM SHRINE 
Pennsylvania Week 


October 10 through 17 


Pennsvivania Derantmuens 
Ov Commence, Div. HM 8-54 
Harrisburg, Pa 


Please send me, free, literature that 


makes vacation planning @ pleasure 


State 


“ 
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By apporntment purveyors of soap to the late King George VI, Yardley & Co., Ltd., London 





How to beat the heat—London style 


(for only 8 shillings* ) 


brom | ondon comes a hot we athe I 
inspiration for men unequaled for 
prolonging the freshness of a 
shower It's a man’s after shower 
powder, conceived in England and 


brought to America by Yardley 


The tirhhepise fe ture ol this unique 
product is the hot weather comfort 
it provides It has a high drying 
quality which makes it super-absorb- 
ent. if vou will, What's more. on the 
heaviest, mu iest days it combats 
illows com- 


hot weather stickines 


plete freedom of movement New 


Yardley After Shower Powder also 
contains an effective deodorant. All 
in all, this London-style powder 
presents that first essential of good 


vroommyg a feeling ol well being 


There is no product for men on 
the market comparable to Yardley 
After Shower Powder. Yet it can be 
yours for only *$1.10 plus 
tax—8 shillings. in London 
terms. At fine stores 


everywhere 


Make a fresh, clean start with Yardley for Men 


Maker 





and distributors for U.S. A., Yardley of Lor 
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lt Was 


Grand to be 


an Italian... 


especially if you were really an Irishman and hard put 


to keep up with the wit and the fisticuffs expected of you 


by Giovanni Macanetti and John McNulty 


Every once in a while I get weary 
of being Irish. Even by descent. For 
the most part, it’s all right, of course, 
but there are things expected of you 


if you are Irish and nine times out of 


ten, the expected things are difficult 
to do or not exactly desirable to be 

People expect an Irishman to be 
witty, for example, and damned if I 
can think of a thing to say when they 
expect that; or, if | do make a stab 
at saying something such as they ex- 
pect, it turns out flat and I wish I 
had kept my mouth shut. And they 
seem to figure that an Irishman 
should like fighting and be able to 
do it, while I neither like fighting nor 
am I able to do it, as I hate to get hit 
and will go to any length to avoid 
such a thing. And, it seems, they 
look for quite a little dash and flash 
to an Irishman, and most of the 
time I can’t live up to that either, 
and instead of being the Micky 
Dazzler they anticipate, what am I 
but a plodding kind of dreary one, 
methodically going about the busi- 
ness of making one day walk along 


into the next day with not a bit of 


hilarious flamboyance to it at all. 
So, as I say, | do have these times 
when I get weary of being Irish, even 
by descent, and I wish I could be 
something else for a while. Once in 
my life, a long, long time ago, I was 
able to do so, and I look back on 
that time and wish it could happen 
again, but it can’t, because the cir- 
cumstances couldn't come along 
again and perhaps anyway I’m too 
old to go along with the spirit of it. 


I used to be an Italian for at least 
a day at a time, and it was quite a 
relief because I like Italians and it 
was nice for a change anyway 

Those days, when I was only nine- 
teen years old or so, and already 
finding being Irish occasionally tire- 
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some, I used to hang around with 
Nicolino Baudo, an Italian fellow 
with whom I got along fine and he 
got along fine with me, back there in 
Lawrence, Massachusetts. 

On Sundays, in the springtime and 
in the summer, Nicolino would take 
me along to Italian picnics. Some- 
times the picnic would be a bunch of 
Nicolino’s fellow members in what 
they call the Figli d'Italia. Some- 
times it would not necessarily be 
members of anything, only good 
friends of Nicolino’s, ten or fifteen 
in all perhaps, who wanted to have 
a picnic on a Sunday. Italians will 
have a picnic on sunny Sundays at 
the drop of a hat and that’s one 
thing I liked about them and I still 
do like. 

We'd all go out into the country, 
up beyond Methuen, almost to New 
Hampshire, and bring all kinds of 
stuff and find a good country spot 
and, bingo!, there’d be the picnic. 
Plenty to eat and plenty to drink, 
mostly wine, whereas if I had been 
with the Irish gang it would have 
been beer and whiskey. One favor- 
ite thing at the top of the proper sea- 
son was peaches soaked in wine. 
We'd bring big enough glasses so 
they'd hold a peach in each one with 
a big dollop of wine in the same 
glass, and that was a great drink 
to have out in the sunshine and 
everyone singing Italian songs—and 
there was I, with only a few words of 
picked-up Italian, in the middle of the 
gang, having the finest time imagina- 
ble and nevertheless the only non-Ital- 
ian at the picnic. Because I was Nico- 
lino’s good friend, and he mine, they 
let me be right there and try and 
join the singing, take part in the 
jokes, drink the wine and eat the 
food, oh, it was fine. But always 
there was faintly a feeling in me that 
I was not quite belonging there; not 
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one hundred per cent, not as proper 
a part of the jolly proceedings as I 
would have been if my name was not 
McNulty and if I had been born an 
Italian instead of an Irishman (in 
Massachusetts, but still Irish). 

There came a Sunday when out of 
a clear sky they fixed that all up for 
me, too, in the guise of a joke, but at 
the same time it had a fine reality 
for me. 

There we all were, eating and 
drinking, when up spoke one of the 
boys—his name was Joe LaBella, 
sometimes they called him Giusepp’— 
and he yelled: ““What’s this mick do- 
ing here with us, anyway, this is an 
Italian picnic!’ He was referring to 
me, and it was, of course, a gag, to 
add to the jollity of the afternoon. 

“That's right,” yelled Nicolino, 
“what'm I doing bringing some 
Irishman to our picnic? I must be 
pazzo.” 

(From hanging around with Nico- 
lino, one of the Italian words I 
picked up was pazzo, “crazy.”’) 

Well, they took up the cry, and I 
was surrounded all of a sudden, and 
somebody said: **Let’s make an Ital- 
ian out of this outsider! Let’s christen 
him all over again and make a man 
out of him instead of an Irishman!” 

And damned if they didn’t. One 
guy swung a white cloth around his 
shoulders, so he’d look like a priest. 
And a couple of the Italians held me, 
and the make-believe priest took a 
glass of the wine, with the peach in 
it and all, and poured it over my 
head. To this day, | remember what 
he said while I was squirming. 


DRAWING BY JOE KRUSH 


That day they poured the wine on my head, peach and 
all, and John McNulty became Giovanni Macanetti. 


“Jo ti battezzo Giovanni Maca- 
netti!” he said. At least it sounded 
like that to me, and I knew “Gio- 
vanni” was “John” and realized that 
“Macanetti’” was close enough to 
“McNulty.” 

It was all over in a minute and 
everybody hollered at me “Gio- 
vanni!”” or else “Hey, Macanetti!” 

It was only a simple little gag, 
such as could happen at an Italian 
picnic up near Methuen, Massachu- 
setts, long, long ago, but I'll never 
forget it. 

Because on all the Sundays after 
that, whenever I went with amico 
mio, Nicolino, I was really and truly 
an Italian, in my own mind. And 
I’ve never forgotten to this day how, 
in the wonderful ways of Italians 
when they’re friendly and having 
fun, all the Italians played along 
with this pretense. For the while that 
we were riding out to whatever place 
it was for the picnic, for that whole 
time with them when I was the only 
one not either born in Italy or in 
Massachusetts of Italian parents, | 
could overcome that unhappy cir- 
cumstance and be an Italian for the 
day. I tried to think like an Italian, I 
tried to have fun like an Italian, | 
tried to sing when they sang, though 
I didn’t know the words, and all day 
long I was Giovanni Macanetti. 
While I was Giovann’, I didn’t have 
to be Irish, which, as I said at the 
beginning, is sometimes a tiresome 
task, and I could be Italian. I like 
Italians, and so that was tremendous 
fun, a great relief, and a refreshing 
thing to do—to change over from 
being the one thing that I must be 
until I die, and be an Italian for a 
day once in a while. It was very, very 
nice for a change, anyway, and sor- 
rov-ful it is to me indeed today that 
I can never, never do it again. 


THE END 
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What Makes a Writer? 


® Anybody here who hasn't read 
Joyce Cary? 

Unfortunates who answer “Yes” 
to this question have both the com- 
miseration and envy of this depart- 
ment—commiseration for what they 
have missed, envy for what is in 
store for them when they first open 
Herself Surprised or The Horse's 
Mouth. Or Mister Johnson or Pris- 
oner of Grace. Or—we could go on. 
In short, Mr. Cary, who wrote our 
story on Switzerland this month (see 
page 26), is just about our favorite 
novelist. He is also a man equally ad- 
mirable for what he has done as well 
as what he for his 
perfectionism, 
and for the amount he has seen of 
the world while consciously with- 
drawing from it. 

Joyce Cary is an Anglo-Irishman, 


has written, 


persistence and 


born in Londonderry sixty-five years 
ago. He grew up, as landed Anglo- 
Irishmen did then, be- 
tween England and Ire- 
land, had a brief career 
as an art student, and 
then entered Oxford, 
where, he says, “I began 
with history, but 
changed, from restless- 
ness, to law, and took a 
bad degree. Yet I was 
not idle. What I worked 
at was friendship, a vast 
reading and much talk, 
especially on ethics and 
philosophy.” He left 
Oxford knowing he was 
going to be a writer and 
(same restlessness) immediately 
departed for the Balkan War of 
1912-1913. Here, with the Monte- 
negrins, he was blown up, arrested 
as a spy, and involved in enough 
fighting to win a medal 

Next (he was still going to be a 
writer), he entered the African serv- 
ice in Nigeria, where he passed some 
of his happiest years “as magistrate, 


road builder, a general Pooh-Bah of 


state.” 

Alone among primitive people 
for long months, he had ‘time for 
“much reading, and even more re- 
flection. A man who is really alone, 





who is entirely cut off, lives very in- 
tensely in his own thoughts.” There 
followed a rugged period of military 
life in the Cameroons during the first 
World War, in which officer Cary 
was wounded and suffered from star- 
vation and disease, the effects of 
which finally brought about his re- 
tirement from Africa after another 
period of Cary 
returned to hiswifein England, settled 


colonial service 
down in Oxford (where he stills) and, 
at last, began to write—in a way 

In a way, because in the next ten 
years Joyce Cary wrote and threw 
into the wastebasket something be- 
tween three and ten whole novels or 
parts of novels. “I found, to my sur- 
prise,’ he says, “that as soon as | 
had finished a book, or even half 
finished it, | could not bear it... . I 
had a genuine. desire to create but 
had not yet found an idea of life 
satisfying to myself. I was, in short, 
still educating myself.” Finally he 
published Aissa Saved in 1932, and 
after that the books came faster. 
Most of the early ones were about 
Africa and none of them sold, in 
spite of fine reviews. Not until war- 
time, and the gusty trilogy beginning 
with Herself Surprised, did the pub- 
lic begin to catch up with Joyce Cary. 
In the United States, his books again 
started slowly and then boomed. To 
this day, many American readers 
think he is a woman (Joyce is a fam- 
ily name) and some American critics 
still of the 
“younger” English writers. 


refer to him as one 


Joyee Cary 
persistent 
perfectionism tn 
Grand Central 


Today, Cary lives alone and ex- 
tremely quietly in Oxford, where he 
is known for his long walks and his 
endless and fascinating conversation. 
He travels often and with relish. He 
still rewrites endlessly, throws away 
much, likes to work simultaneously 
on three or four novels and as many 
has learned to 
work anywhere. He once wrote half 


short stories, and 
a chapter while waiting for a train on 
the lower level at Grand Central. 
“What is impressive about this 
age,’ Joyce Cary wrote to us the 
other day, “is the amazing amount 


This is 


of silliness floating around 
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not because the world is any sillier or 
people are sillier, but because silh- 
ness is news. Why this is so is a com- 
plicated question 
hear more 


But you will 
the 
H-bomb in any railway carriage or 


sensible views on 
country store than you get in the av- 
erage newspaper. It is an odd thing, 
too, that people who talk defeatism 
do not lead defeated lives, they go on 
falling in love and getting married 
and devoting themselves to their 
families just as they did at any time 
in the world’s history.” 


What Makes a Movie? 


® Like Joyce Cary, Budd Schulberg 
has been a frequent contributor to 
Ho uipay; like Cary, he often sits on 
an idea for years before he writes it 
in final form; like Cary, he manages 
both to travel about a great deal and 
to sit alone for sufficient periods to 
make himself an extremely prolific 
and successful writer. And_ there, 
perhaps, the resemblance ends. 
Budd (whose account of shooting 
a water-front movie in the jungles of 
the New York and Hoboken water 
fronts appears in’ this month's 
HOLIDAY) is a big, soft-spoken, ex- 
tremely pleasant young man who 


grew up in Hollywood, where 
his father was a movie tycoon in 
the 1920's. Budd Schulberg can 


remember his family’s massive town 
car, in which he was driven to school, 
invariably lying on the floor in or- 
der to escape the scorn of his school- 
mates. After Dartmouth (1936) 
Budd went to work in the air-condi- 
tioned Hollywood salt mines and 
also began turning out short stories, 
one of which was called What Makes 
Sammy Run? which later became his 
much-admired first novel. This was 
followed, over a period of years, by 
many more stories and by books like 
The Harder They Fall, The Disen- 
chanted and Some Faces in the Crowd, 
as well as hitches in the studios, in 
Washington, Mexico, Europe, the 
Navy and O.S.S. Today Budd lives 
and works in Bucks County, Pa., 
with his wife and three children, 
with time off for trips to Cuba, Key 
West (where he hopes to live even- 
tually), Hollywood and Hobokgn 
Schulberg’s water-front movie was 
one of the hardest to shoot in the 
memory of veteran cameramen and 
grips, what with tough members of 
two warring unions being used as 
extras and a shooting schedule which 
often ran from eight A.M. to three 
A.M. Budd is modest about the film, 
but the studio is tremendously ex- 
about it. Tentatively titled 
On the Waterfront and scheduled 


cited 


fer late summer release, it is One we 
And we'll 
bet you won't, either, after reading 
about it on page 42 


are not going to miss 


tit END 
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Dominating a picturesque little harbor on 
Lake Thun, the ancient castle at Spiez is dominated 
in turn by still more ancient Alpine peaks 


1 great English novelist describes the 
pleasures, the beauties and the wonderful feeling 


of peace that are yours on a holiday in 


witzerland 


by Jovee Cary 


> 


I write this on a hotel balcony facing Lake Thun in central 
and oldest Switzerland. The sun ts shining but it is not too 
hot to sit out in pajamas for a breakfast of rolls and butter, 
black-cherry jam, coffee and grapes. Within a hundred 
yards stands the castle of Oberhofen with its towers and its 
water gate, a small medieval fortress all the more charming 
for its air of miniature— it reminds one of an illumination 
in a Book of Hours. Even the gilt is there — provided by the 
sun. Behind its conical roofs with their bands of colored 
tile, a paddle steamer crowded with holiday-makers 
nearly all Swiss holiday-makers in this quiet part chugs 
toward Interlaken at the other end of the lake. The luke 
is glittering with sunlight, but high above the steamer 
there are some long flat clouds, and above the clouds 
incredibly high, the ice peaks of the Bernese Alps seem 
to float in space like an immense ice island surrounded 
by a line of silent breakers 

It is a scene that gives above all the sense of peace; the 
mind rests upon it as upon a bed, it does not incline to 
any ambitious journey. | am in no hurry to move in 
direction, and, in fact, on this same morning, toward 
lunchtime, I will take a steamer not to Interlaken but to 
Thun at the other end of the lake, a beautiful old Swi 
town where there ts a fair. It is a real country fair to which 
the farmers and farm laborers come from their remote 
valleys to buy at the stalls, to stare at the side shows, and 


to meet aunts and cousins from the other side of the lake 





The Yodel Festival at St. Gall 


The “band” makes 


music with the alpenhorn, normally used to call cattle home 


There will be singers, too, choirs of 
country singers. Anyone who wants to 
hear the real Swiss singing with a fal- 
setto obbligato, a yodeling falsetto 
modulated to harmony, should seek 
one of these ancient fairs in the narrow 
old streets of some country town like 
Thun, where the enormous eaves of the 
houses built to throw off the snow fill 
up half the sky road 

1 will come back in the evening, again 
by steamer, and the people will sing 
all the way. On such a steamer, the week 
before, coming from Spiez across the 
lake where | had been to see the view 
from the Niesen summit, to look at the 
castle and to take tea by the yacht 
harbor, some students were humming 
to themselves, when a little old woman 
ina black dress with a bldck shawl over 
hey head, sitting with an enormous bas 
ket on her knees — she had been selling 
vegetables and fruit in some of the 
small markets along the lake shore 
suddenly picked up a tune and sang a 
few lines from a folk song in such a 
clear and lively voice that all the pas- 
sengers round broke into clapping and 
asked for more 

The old woman, startled by her suc- 
cess, was seized with shyness and vig 
orously shook her head 
the younger country girls, emboldened 
by her example, piped up the same 
song, and then once more, carried 
away by the tune and the words, she 
joined in and led them. In a moment 


men and women were singing together. 
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But some of 


Nothing could have been more de- 
lightful than that journey across the 
lake in the cool of the evening. The 
dash of the paddles and the beat of the 
old-fashioned engine with its” vast 
cranks revolving in full view formed a 
perfect accompaniment to the old 
country songs, now sad, now lively, 
and often breaking off into laughter. It 
had the everlasting charm of the im- 
promptu, the unstudied; it was not an 
act put on for anybody's benefit, it was 
the spontaneous enjoyment of the 


people themselves 


My first Swiss holiday, thirty years 
ago, was to Lenzerheide for the skiing 
Lenzerheide was then peaceful and re- 
mote. From the station at Chur we 
were taken up the high winding moun 
tain roads by a post wagon, set upon a 
sledge for the winter and drawn by two 
horses. Lenzerheide was still as primi- 
tive as its transport. There was no ski 
lift —1 believe such things existed, but 
not on our mountains. We did not miss 
it because most of us had never seen a 
ski lift, and we had plenty of snow, 
plenty of open slopes, a good skating 
rink, the marvelous winter climate of 


the Alps, the sunshine so hot in Jan- 


uary that we climbed in the thinnest of 


vests or no body garment at all, and in 
the evening wonderful food, music and 
dancing, bridge and billiards, whatever 
you chose. And, after all, that deep 
sleep which comes from long days in the 


air and a great deal of hard work, for 


we had climbed every foot of the slopes 
on which we made our runs. 

And what a pleasure it was after an 
hour's climbing to rest in some high 
pass, to look at the new view on the far 
side, to hang up one’s skis to dry and 
take the lunch sandwiches out of one’s 


rucksack. Down below we could see 


the village like a toy, and skaters per- 


forming their elaborate antics on a rink 
about the size of a postage stamp, like 
animalculae circling and dodging un- 
der the microscope in a drop of water. 
We did not despise them but we won- 
dered how anyone could spend the day 
revolving about half an acre of ice 
when he could travel miles on skis, often 


through unbroken snow. 


Most people go to Switzerland, as | 
went first, for winter sports or summer 
climbing. They are attracted by the rich 
variety of its pleasures as a holiday 
ground—no other in Europe gives at 
once the same facilities for climbers, 
skiers, skaters, walkers, bathers, not to 
speak of botanists and ornithologists. 
And these pleasures are suited to every 
strength and capacity. There are high 
mountains to be climbed in_ perfect 
safety by a novice who has never before 
worn climbing boots or carried an ice 
ax, and peaks which still defeat the 
most skillful. One can stroll through 
pine woods for an afternoon or trek for 
days through the wildest country, 
carrying a pack and sleeping in the huts 
provided. And Switzerland's greatest 
virtue as a holiday center is that there 
are pleasures for the whole year in an 


area half the size of Maine. 


he last skiers are not off the north- 
ern slopes before spring is coming to 
the valleys immediately beneath, and 
the whole lower country is full of fruit 
blossoms, especially in the great cherry 
orchards that produce the jam, black 
and white, which no visitor to Switzer- 
land can ever forget. 

And as the blossoms fall, covering 
the ground with a new snow just 
as the last of the old is melting off 
the ski slopes, the cows begin to go 
back from their winter quarters to 
summer pastures. For several weeks 
the air of all Switzerland seems to 
be full of bells. 
botanists are hunting for alpines, and 


Now, too, the first 


walkers begin to travel the lower moun- 
tain passes with their haversacks. 

In June, while the lakes are covered 
with sailboats and the bathing beaches 
with sun-loungers, the climbers gather 
in Zermatt, Grindelwald and Pontre- 
sina, or, for rock climbers especially, 
Chamonix. It is in Chamonix that one 
finds the best guides for the special art 
of rock climbing. Zermatt is still a 
small village, standing at more than 
5000 feet, 
among a group of high peaks and great 


very conveniently placed 
glaciers. Zermatt is not only for moun- 
tain climbers, it is a center also for 
winter sports, and especially for walk- 
ers and sight-seers. Nowadays it also 
has summer railways running to the 
Riffelalphorn and the Gornergrat, fa- 
mous for views. These sight-seeing rail- 
ways, incidentally, are now very com- 
mon among the high Alps and enable 
anyone to see sights formerly open only 
to climbers. 


The debs of St. Gall dress in white for the festival: 
their official function is to preside over the yodeling. 














The old Swiss travelers, both walkers 
and climbers, deplored the railways. 
There are still walkers in plenty who do 
not use them unless they can help it. 
The last time I went up the Rigi above 
the Lake of Lucerne, I saw two elderly 
ladies arrive at the summit by the path, 
and as, later in the afternoon, | went 
down in the cars, | caught a glimpse of 
the same two descending on foot 
through the pine woods. But the most 
determined walkers were two girls, one 
and think, 


Canada, whom I met last year on the 


American one, | from 
Schynige Platte. They wanted to know 


the names of the peaks displayed before 


us. These two girls in blue jeans, carry- 
ing enormous rucksacks, said that they 
never entered a train, much less a bus. 
They had set out to walk over the whole 
country, sleeping in hostels or huts; 
they had been a week on their travels 
and said they would like nothing better 
than to cover all Europe in the same 
manner. 

These girls were slight and small; it 
was extraordinary to see the weights 
they were carrying. Neither were they 
especially proud of themselves; the: 
did not appear as athletes performing a 
feat, but as sensible persons doing a 
reasonable and pleasant thing. If either 


of them remembers the man they spoke 
to at the rail on the edge of the cliffs 
behind the should like to 
apologize for giving them several pieces 


hotel, | 


of wrong information about the peaks 
that were in sight, especially the most 
distant ones. 

They told me that, on the next day, 
they meant to climb the Faulhorn, 
a near-9000-footer which, like the 
Schynige Platte, can be easily climbed 
by walkers, with a very fine view at the 
top, and also a hotel. 

Just as some people fought the Swiss 
mountain railways, others complained, 
and still complain, bitterly of hotels on 


P 
pa 
eh . 





But there are thousands of moun- 
tains which have no hotels and never 
will have them. There are hundreds of 
square miles where walkers can toil all 
day without meeting a soul. The greater 
part of wild Switzerland among the 
mountains ts as wild as ever it was for 
those, like the two girls on the Schynige 
Platte, who look for it 

It is true that such great viewpoints 
as the Schynige Platte over the Lake of 
Brienz and the Rigi over Lake Lucerne 
are always full of visitors brought by 
the rack railway to the hotels —there is 
even a hotel at the Jungfraujoch just 
below the summit of the Jungfrau her- 


Lustily a team of yodelers fulfill the purpose of the festival, 
romping through their intricate trills and warbles in the crowded street 


mountaintops—for instance, at these 
two famous viewpoints, the Schynige 
Platte above Interkalen, and the Rigi 
above Lake Lucerne 

I can understand very well the feel- 
ings of an old alpinist who climbs a 
favorite hill to a favorite view and finds 
that someone has built a hotel on the 
summit. 

People of imagination must hate such 
an intrusion upon these landscapes 
whose greatest charm is their wildness 
and And 
hotels have multiplied in late years. We 


their inaccessibility. such 
hear that Switzerland is becoming more 


vulgarized every day. 





self— the highest hotel in Europe, prob- 


ably in the world. One goes to it by 
tunnels under the perpetual ice, and 
from its windows one looks upon an 
arctic landscape. On my last visit, 
there was even a team of sledge dogs 
ready to take one for a drive across 
the glacier 

If a crowd of visitors brings vulgar- 
ity, then Venice and Rome have been 
vulgar since the Middle Ages. I don't 
find railways and hotels vulgar simply 
because they make it possible for many 
people to see sunrise on the Rigi, or the 
great glaciers about Zermatt, to have an 


unforgettable experience which other- 





wise they must have missed, not only on 
account of expense but because they 
could not afford the time or strength for 
long and hard climbs 

Those who hate a crowd can, as | 
say, tind plenty of mountains where 
they will be alone all day. Even on the 
Rigi it is easy to get away from the 
crowd by stepping aside into the woods 

And why may we not enjoy beauty 
as well from the terrace of the Rigi 
hotel as from the bare rock? Those who 
fought the wars for Swiss liberation, the 
old peasant mountaineers, would have 
thought it a more glorious feat to build 
a hotel there than to romanticize soli 
tude. There is a simplicity which can 
enjoy the modern world with its con 
trasts as unaflectedly as any explorer of 
the wilds cat admire untouched nature, 
for nature ts sull nature when it includes 
something of humanity 

I noticed that the waitress who 
brought me my beer stood beside the 
railing that guards the edge of the cliff 
for a moment to look at the view which 
she must have seen some thousands of 
times, I suppose some new effect of 
cloud and glitter among the everlasting 
changes of the immense landscape had 
caught her eye, and | thought her in 
terest was more natural and true than 
that of the sentimental travelers who 
would have abolished her, with her 
apron and her tray, from the scene 

This view from the Rigi is probably 
the most famous of all the magnificent 
landscapes of Switzerland. One looks 
straight down on the lake, or rather 
lakes, of Lucerne, for there are really 
four great stretches of water opening 
from each other by entrances so narrow 
and deep that a change of viewpoint 
by only a few yards gives at once a 
Lake 1s 


called the most beautiful in Europe, it 


new picture. Lucerne often 


is certainly the most romantic; and 


from the Rigi summit one sees not only 
the lakes more than S000 feet below 
filly 


thousands of 


but for miles in every direction 


over mountaintops 
one gets above all a strong sense of the 
desolate wildness of central Switzer 
land 

Every visitor to Switzerland has hi 
favorite view; for myself, in spite of the 
fame of the Rigi, | prefer the Schynige 


Platte The Schynige looks down only 


on the modest lakes of Thun and 
Brienz, each of which may be circled 
by steamer in half a day. But in com 
pensation it gives the finest possible 


sight of the great range of the Bernese 
Alps glittering the whole year through 
under new falls of snow. One sees not 


Continued on Page 32 








Zurich, looking downstream along the Limmat River. Both banks are lined with fine old facades, 














including two 13th-Century churches (/ef/t) and the venerable Gross-Minster or Cathedral (right) 








Continued from Page 29 
only peaks as from the Rigi but a whole 


runge of mountains, the Eiger, the 


Monch and the Jungfrau, down to 

ther root 
Botanists and gamteners go to the 

Schynime Platte for the alpine gardens 


famou made 


throughout Europe. | 
my first journey to the mountain among 
a group of people, mostly elderly, who 
went directly to the gardens and, as far 
us I could see, never looked at anything 
else. But | noticed that they enjoyed 
their railway journey as we descended, 
looking first from one side of the car 
and then from the other. These moun- 
tain lines are a pleasure in themselves; 


the views change constantly as the cars 


mountains, even walkers mountains 

1 am too lazy; and what I enjoy on a 
holiday is a nice mixture of everything, 
of exercise, rest, landscapes, good food 
and good company. To spend a whole 
day walking or climbing, or even driv- 


ing, is for me too much of one thing. 


Guide books urge you to see the 
painted house fronts of North Switzer- 
land, but they are not peculiar to the 
country. They belong to all the North 
Germanic lands as the farms of Lake 
Leman, among the vineyards, are like 
those of all Southern France. But what 
is native, always interesting, often 
beautiful and little mentioned in guide 


books is the magnificent timber-work, 


All summer Switzerland is bright with festivals. Here 


a flower-hatted mountain boy works off the thirst of a long parade 


/igzag among cliffs, At one moment 


you are in pine woods where the top of 


one tree touches the roots of the next, 
and pastures so steep that the cows feed 
almost upright, like large fawn-coated 
mountameers clinging to the grass; 
and in the next there seems nothing 
beneath your wheels but air in which a 
thin cloud ts stretching itself, and far 
beneath the cloud a Dresden-blue lake, 


a pattern of fields like a crazy quilt for 


a doll’s house, and a twisted thread of 


aorivet 

| took the railway to the Platte as I 
did to the Rigi and half a dozen other 
don't) climb 


summits. Nowadays | 
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to be seen everywhere, not only in 
farmhouses and villas but in the under- 
pinning of a mountain tunnel or the 
trestles of a country bridge 

The ancient wooden bridges of 
Lucerne are famous; the oldest dates 
actually from 1333. It ts all of timber, 
and it is roofed from end to end to keep 
off the snow. It carries within it, fitted 
into the rafters, a picture gallery as un- 


usual and attractive as itself, over a 


hundred small triangular paintings of 


Swiss history, painted about 1600 
Lucerne must be visited, in any case, 
to see the lake. Again | ecommend the 


steamer, not so much be sause a motor- 


A celebrant from Appenzell panics the throngs with his 
homemade mask and outrageous sense of chic 


ist cannot see typical aspects of the 
view, the sudden opening of new dis- 
tances, of new gulfs, and mountain- 
tops, through some narrow gateway 
in a precipice, as because lakes should 
be seen from boats. 

The pleasure of all sights is in a total 
impression. I remember vividly that 
old peasant woman's song on Lake 
Thun, but the song brings with it a 
whole picture full of sound and move- 
ment—the noise of paddles beating the 
water like a great metronome, the 
tranquil lake behind, the reflection of 
woods and snowcaps undulating gently 
in the long crinkles of our wake. So 
from Lucerne, the morning steamer 
brings back to me the sense of dra- 
matic contrast, a conflict of values 
like that of an Ibsen play. 

On Thun the whole effect was a 
harmony of peace, the smooth water, 
smooth even in its slow waves, like 
folded satin, the farms on the shore 
with Dresden-blue smoke rising straight 
up in the windless air against dark 
green hills, and above, behind the hills, 
the range of ice caps, austerely serene 
in the last of the daylight. Even the old 
woman's expression, her good-humored 


yielding when the young men made her 


sing, joined in that total feeling of 


reconciliation, of tranquillity, the mood 
of people at home in their own world 
who accept it with all its hardness, and 
make that hardness itself part of enjoy- 
ment, the shadow that shows off the 
color, the iron that holds up the lamp 
Their songs were often sad, but the 
singing did not give sadness to the 
singers or to me, but rather the pleasure 
of those who say, “Life is like this, 
good and bad 
like this.” 


it is good because it is 


On Lucerne the landscapes are dra- 
matic and extraordinary, they remind 
one of stage scenery in some Wagnerian 
opera, with precipices and headlands 
for side scenes—-the blue distances, 
range upon range of peaks, are sud- 
denly revealed as by the lifting of a cur- 
tain, so that the placid movement of 
the steamer working to its timetable, 
carrying its commuters, its market 
women and bales of merchandise, from 
one little port to another, the regular 
thump of the engine like a pulse that 
could not be hurried by the most excit- 
ing tragedy, is in contrast rather than 
concord with the backcloth. But it is a 
contrast which gives the strongest value 
to the grandeur and the color of the 
scenery. 

It is a contrast that strikes you also 
in Lucerne itself, with its fine modern 
shops, its crocodiles of schoolgirls with 
their practical uniforms and the unro- 
mantic expressions common to school- 
girls everywhere, and the dramatic 
towers of its ancient wall. 

In the shops you will find sometimes 
good carving. | mention this because 
most modern Swiss carving, at least in 
the tourist shops, is dull and unimagina- 
tive. It may cause the traveller to miss 
one of the best things in the art of the 
country, the early work, often of un- 
known peasants, to be seen in number- 
less castles and museums. 

It was by chance that I myself dis- 
covered this work, in the Zurich mu- 
seum. Zurich itself is just a large and 
rich commercial city pleasantly sited 
by a lake whose charm has nothing of 
either the fantastic gorges of Lucerne, 
the reflected ice peaks of Thun or the 
vineyards of Lake Leman. It is sur- 


rounded by low slopes and broad farm 














lands. I went first to Zurich only be- 
cause it was on my way to the Falls of 
the Rhine at Schaffhausen. Finding that 
| had an hour to wait for a train, I 
wandered into the museum close to the 
station, and enjoyed it so much that I 
stayed for a later train. Here are plenty 
of these fine early pieces in which the 
feeling of the craftsman, an eager, anx- 
ious faith, a fiery sympathy, expresses 
itself in carving so vigorous and lively 
that it makes figures of stone and even 
bronze seem cold and dull. Wood is 
refractory stuff for the chisel, with its 
twisted grain, its knots. It demands a 
special skill, and offers special risks. It 





of the times demanded a discipline of 
manners, a gravity of background. At 
Zurich Museum, you see whole rooms 
brought from old Swiss castles com- 
plete with all their woodwork, their 
proper furniture, built as if for a siege. 
Standing alone in some of these cham- 
bers is an experience of history you 
cannot get from books. 

I was exceedingly glad to see this 
museum and it was only by luck, for I 
was on holiday, and, as a rule, | don’t 
call museums part of a holiday. They 
need too much attention. They raise 
too many questions. Besides, you can 
exhibits from 


see museums. with 


_ 


In bonnet, parasol and an off-the-shoulder 
confection, a pinup from the past turns up in Morges. 


is perishable; the finest work may split 
or rot in a few years. And yet for cer- 
tain work, for the expression especially 
of religious feeling, it is the finest of 
all materials. Because it has itself been 
a living thing, because even in death, it 
is threatened by every change of air, 
because it is fragile and hard to work, it 
gives us always the sense of nervous 
tension. 

It is perhaps not strange that the 
same tension of life which made these 
impassioned figures, delighted in the 
solid panelling, the elaborate dark ceil- 
ings characteristic of the old North 
German houses. The fearful insecurity 


abroad in your own country; what 
you can’t see are the views, the crops, 
the people and the streets. 

There is no _ characteristic Swiss 
architecture, except perhaps the chalet. 
And you will see cottages very like the 
Swiss, even in Kashmir, perhaps in 
every country that has big falls of snow. 
But the combination of houses, streets, 
views and people is unique. Old Swiss 
towns are Swiss and nothing else. Go 
to Berne, for instance, the political 
cap.tal, the smallest, the most beauti- 
ful and, in its own way, the most charm- 
ing of all chief cities. Its ancient streets 


run in arcades, its broad-eaved houses 


throw deep blue shadows into the 
narrow streets. 

People go to Berne to see the foun- 
tains with their painted figures, or the 
great clock with its puppets. These are 
well enough, but it is better to wander 
through the back streets, to get every- 
where glimpses of the great fertile 
valley below the town, and the Alps 
beyond. 

Berne’s standard shows a bear, and 
from the time of the wars, in which its 
infantry was the best in Europe, it has 
always kept a bear pit. On my last 
visit, | went to attend a debate at the 
Federal Parliament. But | found four 
young bears at the pit, the sun was 
shining, and when | looked at my 
watch, it was already time for me to 
leave the town. | recommend the bears, 
and also the rose garden next door to 
the bear pit. For some reason, perhaps 
the attraction of the bears, this beauti- 
ful garden is usually empty. I had it to 
myself, with a new angle of view upon 
the mountains, and miles of farm and 
river. 

In every corner of Switzerland there 
is water—the milky streams, full of 
stone dust, running down from glaciers ; 
brooks with their 


clear mountain 


pools; lakes of every shape and size; 
fiords like those of Lucerne; inland seas 
like Zurich, 


and everywhere 


Constance and Leman; 


waterfalls, waterfalls 
unnumbered and often unnamed, You 
come upon them tumbling over un- 
expected cliffs into the tops of the pines, 
as you walk in the woods; you hear 
them all the time; you hear of them 
sometimes even too much. In all my 
Swiss visits | never went to see the Falls 
of the Rhine until last year. They had 
been described to me as overpratsed, a 
tourist commodity, And though one 
can be on guard against the talk of 
vulgarization, the tourist commodity 

the sight, the view, vamped up and pub- 
licized to catch tourists—is a trap, like 
the cheap souvenirs from tourist shops. 
But the Falls of the Rhine are not a 
fraud. In spite of all the pratse, in spite 
of Ruskin’s- 


years ago, they can still surprise. For 


enthusiasm a hundred 
one thing, they are not a mere sheet of 


water folded over a shelf. There are 
three main falls, divided by rocks, and 
as the great weight of water pours over 
it is broken and molded by other rocks 
below, so that the surface offers new 
angles and new colors to the eye at the 


Continued on Page 36 


The yodelers of Berne visit an out-of-town festival with a stuffed 


mascot in tow 
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a bear, the symbol of their city 
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The sights of Switzerland include a peasant, bearded 


and serene, chatting with a passing motorist in the Aegeri Valley 


Continued from Page 33 

slightest movement of the head. Also, 
if one stands at the best viewpoint—a 
jutting balcony on the right bank be- 
low the castle of Laufen and within a 
few feet of the water—one can hear in 
the midst of the general roar a whole 
orchestra of other 


noses, ringing, 


knocking, sighing, murmuring, on 
quite high notes as well as in the bass, 
so that one gets in nature something of 
the effect of those water gardens of the 
Moguls in Kashmir, so artificially con- 
trived to give in unison all the different 
l do 


not mean that there ts the same retine- 


notes of which water is capable 


ment of sound, You do not get the 
tinkling of small fountains on a pool 
which the Moguls used as treble—so to 
speak — as the first violins, But what the 
Rhine balls lose in refinement of sound 
they gain in majesty and volume. No 
connoisseur of waterfalls should miss 
this one, even if he has seen Niagara, 
Victoria on the Zambesi and, in Switzer 
land, such other beauties as the un- 
kindly 


Maurice (in the Valais) or the Alpien- 


named Pissevasche near St 
Bach in the famous gorge of the Gondo 
where we can also follow Napoleon's 


military road over the Simplon Pass 


I have written here nothing of Swiss 
history; you can find it in the books, 
Everywhere in 


even guidebooks 


Switzerland indeed, even in the his- 


torical museums, you find the Swiss 
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studying their own history. There are 
regular pilgrimages every year on the 
Lake of Lucerne to the simple meadow 
of Rutli where in the 13th Century the 
highlanders of Schwyz and Uri joined 
with those of Unterwalden in a Pact of 
Defense against their lords. The Pact 
of Rutli, contirmed in 1291, is the root 
of Swiss independence. The same 
steamer that takes you from Lucerne to 
Weggis and the Rigi-Kulm will carry 
you to the landing stage for Rutli 
the meadow which is now state property 
is about half a mile up the hillside 
And at the next stopping place, Tells- 
platte, there is a monument to William 
Tell. | suppose his tale is the best known 
of all the fables that have grown up in 
the everlasting battle between author- 
ity and freedom. And one that has had 
its usual ups and downs with the his- 
torian. A little while ago it was pure 
fable, now we are told that it may have 
some roots in truth. But what is cer- 
tainly true is that the popular imagina- 
tion will use every means, including 
myth, to defeat the law. And how nim- 
ble, how formidable it ts. It always has 
the best jokes, the best tales, and the 
best poets. Think of the effect of 
Schiller, Shelley, Byron, on their times 
The Swiss constitution is carefully 
from 


designed, like the American 


which it took many hints at once to 
establish a necessary degree of lawful 
authority, and control it. It not only 


allots different powers to different de- 


partments of state but puts them in 
different places. Berne is the parlia- 
mentary capital, but the Supreme Court 
is at Lausanne, and its real diplomatic 
center might be found in Geneva. Here 
is the International Labor Office and 
the International Red Cross founded 
by a Swiss in 1864—he had been horri- 
fied by the sufferings of the wounded 
after the battle of Solferino in 1859. 

In Geneva, too, there is the Palace of 
Nations, once headquarters of the old 
League, now used by the U.N. for some 
of its European branches, and recently 
by the Great Powers for an Asiatic 
conference. Geneva is also a sacred 
city to Protestants who come from afar 
to visit its monument of the Reforma- 
tion, carved with the text of the May- 
flower Pact 

Lausanne and Geneva are both on 
Lake Leman, the biggest lake of cen- 
tral Europe. This great lake may seem 
tame after the romantic gorges of 
Lucerne, but it has special charms in 
the variety of its scenery and its wide 
expanse. It is usually compared with 
the Italian lakes for its deep blue color, 
its tranquil air as of a beauty long 
domesticated among a reasonable, a 
Latin people. And it is truly part of 
Latin Switzerland; more than a third 
of its shores are in France, and when 


you travel from Geneva or Lausanne 


to Evian-les-Bains you go through the 
customs. Leman is an international sea, 
and although it is famous for its Riviera 
climate, a favorite place for winter 
quarters and girls’ schools, yet | am 
not sure I don’t prefer it as I saw it last, 
in a storm. 

I was on my way to Chillon, a place 
like the Falls of the Rhine that I had 
hitherto avoided for the same reason— 
too much fame, too much glorification 
by travel agencies. 

I went by steamer from Ouchy, the 
port of Lausanne, a charming place in 
itself, and already waves were breaking 
on the quay, the yachts at anchor were 
tossing their masts at the most surpris- 
ing angles. The wind was strong and 
the sky was full of clouds, but there was 
plenty of space between them, so that 
the broad rays of the sun were passing 
all the time like searchlights over the 
mountains, the vineyards on the foot- 
hills, and the white farmhouses with 
their red roofs. The yachts sparkled as 
they rolled, and the trees on the terrace, 
shaking their leaves, sent down a 
shower of bright salt drops. Beyond the 
shelter of the bay there were true white 
horses, or at least white ponies, canter- 
ing in the stately manner of white 
horses, all before the wind. One could 
see their manes thrown forward at each 


gust, and white horses on Lake Leman 


Chillon Castle on Lake Leman, a perfect specimen 


of 13th Century military art, owes its romantic fame to Byron. 











are all the whiter for the blue of the 
water which, on a day like this, takes 
on the tint of indigo. 

At Montreux, where I landed, the 
spray was blowing across the little 
public garden on the lake front as far 
as the shop windows, and as I came to 
Chillon I 


against the castle walls and remembered 


saw the waves breaking 


Byron’s verses to Bonivard. | won't 





for the sight-seer. Restoration of an 
old building is as critical a job as 
patching up an old hero for a public 
appearance. If you paint out the scars 
and fill up the wrinkles you may im- 
prove his looks, but you don’t add to 
his attraction or his significance, you 
only make him seem cheap and false. 

Chillon is in some danger, but it ts 


not yet spoilt; at least the repainting 


The Cathedral at Basel, consecrated in 1019, 


stands in a lovely and authentic medieval setting 


quote them: they are in all the an- 
thologies: they were in the pamphlet 
handed to me at the castle gates before 
I went in. In short, they are hackneyed 
like most good things. 

Chillon castle stands actually in the 
lake and is a perfect specimen of the 
military art of its time, the 13th Cen- 
tury, before gunpowder came in. Its site 
was so well chosen that modern experts 
could not find a better; their fortifica- 
tions are just behind. It is stull a stra- 
tegic position, after six hundred years. 

Swiss archaeologists have lately re- 
stored Chillon and the work has been 
well done. Of course some romance, 
some interest has been lost by patching 
up the walls and cleaning away weeds 
It is a nice question here, as elsewhere, 
whether taking an ancient monument 
out of the stream of history and preserv- 
ing it as a museum piece adds more 


pleasure to the historian than it loses 


and refurnishing of some of the chief 
rooms give one an idea of what the 
place was like when it was lived in. And 
the prisons remain exactly as they 
were in the 16th Century when Boni- 
vard was shut up by the Duke of Savoy 
for asserting the liberties of Geneva. 

True, he was chiefly out for himself; 
the Bonivard of fact was not quite the 
noble character of Byron’s poem. But 
when he fought and suffered for his 
own rights he served the rights and 
liberty of others. One can respect him 
The 


Chillon, as Byron de- 


as a man of principle and courage 
dungeons at 
scribed them, are actually below lake 
level, and the prisoners chained to the 
pillars could see only a patch of sky 
out of the windows 

And on 


waves, beating against the walls out- 


this day the effect of the 
side with that peculiar hollow noise of 


waves heard within a building, had a 


melancholy which owed nothing to 


archaeologists. It was the same noise 
that those prisoners had heard during 
their years in this same stone vault 

The effect was not so much to take 
one back into history as to make his- 
tory contemporary, to bring it to life; 
it gave me a strong unexpected impres- 
sion of a past that is never out of date 
because it is repeated forever in the 
present 

Byron has made Chillon famous, and 
now one cannot separate the castle 
from the poem. They enter into feeling 
together. Our lives, in fact, are so mixed 
up with what we have learned and 
heard the arts and literature of thou- 
sands of years, working upon us even 
when we don’t notice it that we exist 
almost entirely by and in the imagina- 
tion. The mountains that two hundred 
years ago were found simply dangerous 
nuisances to travelers are now symbols 
of beauty and majesty. Chillon, which 
was built only for a fort and a prison, 
is now part of a great poem to liberty 

A holiday 


imagination 


is chiefly an act of the 


Wherever we go in the 





world, even if it is only into the next 
room, we carry with us an idea and a 
feeling based on that idea, Every mem 
ber of a nation has an idea of the char 
acter of his people and country, and 
therefore of himself, and that idea is 
present with him everywhere. It is 
probably the most constant single po 
litical force in the world, though so 
well hidden, so littl noticed 

In Switzerland we carry always in 


our imagination the idea of a state 
which has been at peace for a hundred 
and fifty years, and which has fought 
for it. We feel that here is a people 
which has solved the problem that 
faces the world — unity of different races 
and religions under one government 

One may not think of history in one’s 
travels abroad, but history is at work 
all the time in our minds and nerves. | 
daresay one reason for the special 
peacefulness of a holiday in Switzer 
land is simply in the feeling that 
Switzerland is a country at peace with 
the world and within itself 


filth END 


“Notes on Switzerland” on Page 67 


Wildflowers in her rucksack, a hiker surveys Zermatt and the lofty 


Matterhorn, 14,780-foot lure of mountain climbers 


































































































The Newport Season 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS 


lid . 
The dou agel resort has taken 
on a New Look informal, young. 


husy and extremely pleasant 


The first requirements of a successful seaside resort are fine beaches, 
numerous and excellent hotels and eating places, and swarms of vis 
itors. Newport, Rhode Island, is a veteran, glittering seaside resort 
where the most famous beach (Bailey's) is admittedly small and a 
poor place for swimming; where there are almost no hotels worthy of 
the name and no good restaurants and no night-club life: where un- 
known visitors have been persistently and calculatedly discouraged 
by Newport's inaccessibility, lack of trains and lack of hospitality 
It may therefore be considered news when it is reported that the gay 
est, most successful, and busiest week of last year’s Newport season 
began with the arrival early in August of sixty-four nonresident 
strangers (all men), who were there on invitation, and who were wel 
comed, banqueted, invited to parties and otherwise made to feel at 
home during the entire time of their stay. This was Tennis Week 
at Newport, and the sixty-four were players competing in the annual 
Newport Invitational Singles tennis tournament at the handsome 
old Casino. Newport last year put itself out to make the tennis play- 
ers happy, and, rather to ‘ts surprise, enjoyed itself thoroughly 

It was not always so. While the Newport Tennis Week is noth- 


ing new— it has long been one of the East's major grass-court tour- 





Society names and tennis names make New 
port news during August Tennis Week at 
the Newport Casino, whose grass courts 
(/eft) attract some of the world’s best net 
stars. The typically dressed courtside couple 
opposite is Mrs. Billy Talbert, wife of the 
American Davis Cup captain, and Maurice 
B. “Lefty” Flynn. Below, Casino president 
James Van Alen presents the cup to last 
year’s singles winner, Tony Trabert, while 
runner-up Vic Seixas stands by. Ar horfom are 
the very young, very formidable Australian 


players Lewis Hoad and Ken Rosewall 





naments it is only very recently that the event has become 
really important to the social life of the dowager resort and the 
occasion for countless parties and considerable, informal fun. For 
Newport, staid old Newport, has changed, and a look at the new 
Newport season shows how 

Start with the tennis. Time was when the tournament was marked 
by an almost cavalier disregard for the comfort and pleasure of 
beth the spectators and players. Competitors were housed in the 
Casino in barrackslike austerity and rather pointedly ignored by 
most of the summer people—-a habit which caused one visiting 
player a few years ago to crack: “This is an invitational tourna- 
ment; that means a couple of the players are invited to stay in New- 
port houses and all the rest are invited not to.” 

Last year’s tournament, which culminated in a breathtaking, five- 
set match in which Tony Trabert finally defeated Vic Seixas, saw 
many successful innovations, most of them the work of the Casino's 
new president, James H. (“Jimmy”) Van Alen. For the spectators, 
there were new, unreserved seats, excellent programs, a new bar, 
and refreshments and box lunches (in the past, Newporters ate, 
of course, at home). The players, a number of whom lived in New- 
port homes during the tournament, were invited to two club dances, 
to a debut at Bailey's Beach, to the Casino cocktail party and to a 
players’ dinner at the Van Alens’—a program of tempting luxury 
for athletes trying to stay in tournament condition. Among the 
spectators were numerous sailors from the nearby naval base, who 
came in on special low ticket rates 

This last is indicative, for Navy and Society were once in the 
custom of coldly ignoring each other. Now Jimmy Van Alen has 
installed Naval officers on the Casino board and has two of them 
on the tennis committee 

Newport's Big Change began, of course, many years ago. For 
a good half century there has been nothing to match the fabulous 
days of “King” Harry Lehr, when $100,000 balls were a common- 
place and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt imported an entire Broadway 
musical for a single evening's performance. Today the vast “white 
elephants” are gone or going; the Vanderbilts’ The Breakers is a 
museum and The Waves has recently been turned into six large and 
handsome apartments. Newporters are living in converted garages 
and gardeners’ cottages, and the Claiborne Pells’ new home is just 
an attractive house, almost a doll’s house in comparison with 
some of the old monuments around it. Modern Newport's favor- 
ite party entertainment is not a couple of orchestras but a single 
pianist, Cliff Hall, who has an engaging manner and a repertoire 
of old and new show tunes 

But austerity, in the modern Newport sense, needs a bit of de- 
fining. Membership in the Spouting Rock Beach Association (the 
otficial name for Bailey's Beach) is still obtained only after years of 


waiting, and a cabana there costs Continued on Page 42 


Tennis Week is fun, and not all the pleasure is confined to the 
tennis itself. Comfortably dressed and enjoying between-matches 
gossip (top) are Mrs. Michael T. Canfield, Chauncey G. Parker, 
Hugh D. Auchincloss, Jr., Mr. Cantield and Mrs. John F. Kennedy, 
wife of the junior Senator from Massachusetts—all members of 
Newport's large group of young resorters. In the middle, Billy 
Talbert, the veteran, first-caliber tennis star, enjoys a joke with 
Mrs. Kay Topping. Old Newport (bottom) watches the matches in 
old style: in formal clothes, seated in the “Umbrella Boxes.” 











Guests of the James M. Becks’ eat an informal lunch and relax on the lawns 
of Plaisance, which overlooks the sands and cabanas of Batley’s Beach 
Members of the party include Mr. and Mrs. Beck, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Dewey 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Firestone, Jr., the Firestones’ daughter, Mrs. Charles | 
Willis, Jr., Mr. H. Spotswood White, Mrs. Preston Davie, Miss Virginia 
Carter, Mrs. Thomas Leiter, Mr. Beverly Bogert and Admiral Richard Bate 


A good indication of Newport's present relative austerity is the closing, sak 


or transfer of many of the resort’s old and marmoreal mansions like Robert 


Goelet’s famed Ochre Court (left), which is now Salve Regina College 





The very relaxed and cheerful assorted Indians, 
potentates, princesses, sailors and Scots above are 
all Newporters, enjoying themselves at the annual 
ummer's-end costume party, the White Elephant 
Ball. Hobbyhorsing down the ballroom straight 
away (top right) is Mrs. Gubbi Glover, while the 
underdressed young woman below ts Miss Daphne 


Sellars, whose costume won her first) prize 


Continued from Page 10 over $1000 a season to maintain and 
is available only when another cabana occupant dies. Last summer's 
favorite Newport drink was champagne on the rocks. And Newport 
still loves parties— elegant, formal dinners; full-course luncheons; 
dances until dawn. One Tennis Week luncheon party was that held 
at the James M. Beck's Plaisance last year. Everyone sat down at a 
long, formally decorated table. There were three courses, wines, 
brandy and liqueurs, numerous maids and butlers, and after-lunch 
piano playing by the host. It was all like the old days—except that 
the Becks’ young child ran among the guests in shorts and bare feet. 

But this apparent paradox, this simultaneous informality and 
grande luxe, fails to puzzle or upset the new Newporters. Indeed, it 
is this very quality which is most appealing to the summer people. 
They /ike to lunch on their porches or lawns —and then to dress up 
for a full-scale evening blowout. One Newport hostess summed it 
up this way: “It’s the lack of in-between that we really enjoy here. 
In the daytime you can really relax at the beach. You can wear 
simple cottons or even shorts. But when you dine out—and we all 
dine out— you really do it right. You dress, and there’s a wonderful 
dinner — not endless cocktails followed by a late, pickup meal.” 

Add to this, for a full picture of the new social Newport, the re- 
sort’s refreshing interest in the outside world, as evidenced by the 
bustling Tennis Week and the new August music festival. Add 


Newport's swarms of shorts-wearing, tanned and busy youngsters. 


Add‘the anything-goes spirit of the all-night-long White Elephant 


Ball, the traditional windup of the party season, in September. Add 
Newport's continuing charms of beautiful lawns and gardens, 
handsome old buildings and ideal weather. The result is surprising: 
Newport is a young resort which has lived down its overpowering 
past and is today enjoying, in its very personal way, a new and truly 


pleasant way of summer life by the sea. THE END 


The new Newport may be less lavish than before, but many summer residents like Mr 
and Mrs. Harvey F. Firestone, Jr. (right) like the old pleasures of good dress and good talk 
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Of all our national shrines, Williamsburg is undoubtedly the subject reproductions of Colonial objects and said in an awed voice, “This 1 
of more misconceptions than any other. Tourists come here looking for the first time I've understood what it feels like to be an American 
anything from a ghost town to an array of museums. Other old towns, On the other hand, a Russian visitor glared at the British flag flying 
perhaps with the commercial value of the past in mind, sneer at the over the Capitol and angrily denounced a group of nearby tourists and 
whole idea of Williamsburg as a mere replica of a place. Yet one Italian their guide. ““Why are you ashamed of your own flag? Why do you have 
immigrant who visited Williamsburg shortly after he was naturalized another country’s flag up?” 

discovered here the essence of the American heritage that was now his When the guide tried to explain that Williamsburg was restored as 


own. Standing enrapt in the Craft House, he gazed at the high-priced of the time when the city was the capital Continued on Page 62 





Zio and Nightwind (right), International 12-meter yachts, on a 
spinnaker run during a New York Yacht Club cruise. Hother (left 
tunes up prior to a race. She is a Rhodes-designed cutter 


Wr lures the sailor? If you must ask, he'll rarely tell 
you. He may say, “Oh, it’s quiet out there.”’ Or, “I like 
my traffic lights on lighthouses.”’ Or, **No telephones!’ Or he 
may quote half wryly, half reverently, Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
phrase: ‘The glorious and health-giving sport of yachting.” 

Not that the lure to be out and sailing is not strong in the 
confirmed spar-and-canvas sailor. It has to be. A sailboat, even 
a small one, is an exacting taskmaster. Sailing is as often ‘‘a wet 
rump and a hungry gut” as it is the “blessed calm of oily days 
at sea.’ The spotlights and galleries of public acclaim for the 
sailor are small and dim. He goes sailing because it is his 
solace, his escape and his love 

In those marvelous opening paragraphs of Moby Dick, 
Herman Melville says that all mankind, even inland away from 
the sea, feels the lure of sailing. “There is magic in it.” 

An old magic, inherent in man. Today's playtime sailor 
shares it with a long past. His weekend sea legs roll with the 
ages and his small nylon, jib-headed sails are the survival of 
clouds of historic canvas. The tennis racket and the golf club 
were always toys. Sail and spar and keel and strake are old 
gear, rich in significance and years. 

The Egyptians were running down the Nile under square sail 
of papyrus fiber in 6000 B.c. From that time until the steam 
engine was hooked up to drive a ship, sailing was exploration 
and discovery and the transportation of sea-borne commerce 
It helped build empires, stretch frontiers. Save for the tedium 
of voyages that were too long or too hard, or those harassed 
with hunger, crossing the Trades, the long drives across the 
date line in the China trade, even the tempestuous passages of 
the Western Ocean, the north Atlantic, were all part of what 
the sailing man gloried in, as countless logs and diaries testify 

He found gratification and pleasure in the sense of swift mo- 


tion under sail. He felt close kinship with nature hooked onto 





the free-flowing wind. Even before the age of telephones and 

ulcers, there was vitality and healing peace for him under sail, 

free of the feverish, wheel-rumbling, protit-grabbing land. And 

more deeply emotional and splendid than all the rest, there 

was a vain, fine pride in being a part of a thing of beauty, a sail- 

y ing ship. She was and is a creature of man’s making, but so 

e W A ( ¢ .' vibrant and aware and temperamental and lovely that she ts 

‘ . o always “she,” a feminine personage alive and sprightly 

Our holiday sailor of today has the same sensations, no 

° ‘ bf matter where or in what sort of boat he may sail. Or what sort 

( ) My cl | | of sailor he is. There are many sorts. Rich sailors and poor ones, 

. c old ones and lisping tots. Male and female. Big-boat and little- 

boat sailors. Cruising sailors and those who live only to race 

all day long around a small triangle or rectangle of water 

| ry ( ‘hha rles Ra \ rr Hoes There are sailors who have only an academic interest in how a 

: boat reaches across the wind or runs off broad before it, but 

glory in her ability to slice to windward. There are sailors who 

are happiest in one-design boats made as exactly counterpart 

{mericans the length and breadth of the land to many others as materials and craftsmanship can contrive 

There are others who consider such craft as so many wind- 

have revived an old tradition of a driven flivvers, and who must spend small fortunes on 
custom-built creations 


great maritime nation — and made sailing p 
The one-design sailors are the ones the Lord of late seems to 


the country’s newest mass sport love; like the poor, He has made so many of them. In the last 


twenty years the boom in small, inexpensive, one-design sloops 
and dinghies is one of the greatest participator-sport develop- 
ments of all time. Melville would have warmed to the one- 


. . » ) ur 
Another in Houbay’s Lure of Sports Series design sailors. He knew, back Continued on Page 65 











Lucius Crowell house, Phoenixville 


Architect Oscar Stonoroy added to an old stone house (right) 
1 wing contaming a large, open living-dining-kitchen 

irea, designed expressly for family living 

The kitchen (opposite page, bottom) adjoins the 

dining area (above), with authentic Windsor chairs 
happily mated to the modern table with stainless 

steel legs. It us also only a step from the kitchen to the 
HViINng-room area (opposile paxe, center) 
Entrance is trom a stone terrace (opposite page 


top) on which the dining area opens 
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In Pennsylvania’s easterly counties are examples 
which strikingly prove that nothing 
enhances the charm of Colonial architecture as 


much as a frank expression of the modern 


Holiday Houses in the Barn Country 


Ivy ( PCOPLE Nelson 


Montgomery, Lancaster, Berks, Lehigh, York and 
Bucks are not names to arouse great excitement in 
the man seeking a place to build his retreat from 
urban turmoil. These counties, and the fringes of 
some of their neighbors, form the heart of the Ger- 
man-—or “Pennsylvania Dutch” — country, known at 
least 250 years for its rich farm land, big trees, rolling 
landscape, prettily decorated furniture and pottery, 
and its magnificent barns. But not as a glamour spot, 
Its place names call forth none of the associations or 
expectations attached to, say, Newport or Bar Har 
bor. What attraction these counties hold for the 
holiday house builder of today ts probably due as 
much to the lack of glamour as to anything else 
‘Pennsylvania, wrote a visitor in 1775, “is much 
the best country of any I have seen since | have been 
upon this continent And there was good reason 
for it. Even in its primeval state the dense wilderness 
so appropriately designated “Penn's Woods” was, to 
the critical eyes of the first settlers, almost ideal farm 
ing country. The valleys were broad and not too deep 
Ihe mountains had been eroded, through countless 
years, down to gently sloped hills. There was water 
everywhere and game in abundance and only the trees 
were an obstacle to good living. Whole generations 
chopped, sawed and burned to clear the land. By con 
trast with New England, the Pennsylvania region was 
bigger and incomparably richer. Yet the landscape 
offered no inducement to set up the great plantations 
that appeared in the flat river lands of the South. The 
“farmers” of the German counties today include not 
only descendants of the settlers who originally opened 
up the land but a concentration of high-powered in 
tellectuals —- playwrights, composers, architects, no 


clists, designers and painters. These latter-day settlers 





combine artistic talent 
resulting affluence has 
the old stone houses, stock 
pedigreed cattle and modernize 
both farming methods and the local economy 
These very talents, however, have also determined 
the character of the new population which despite its 
nclinations and local a vities. is by no means rooted 
ul. A Bucks County cattle breeder 1s as likely 
» Hollywood for a stint of script writing to pay 
new harvester, as he is to negotiate a loan at 
the farmers’ bank. And in any event, he probably 
commuls to New York of Philadelphia at least 
spasmodically for his daily cake. Even when the 
farming and attle raising 1s taken with extreme 
crousne itis often a kind of escapist activity and 
more play than work 
it was in Bucks County that a cynically admiring 
visitor to the newly landscaped estate of a playwright 
made the observation, “It shows you what God could 
do if He had money.” It was Bucks County that gave 
birth and background to the one smash -hit play about 
the not-so-gentle art of house remodeling, George 
Washington Slept Here 
Architecture plays a large part in the lives and 
thoughts of the newcomers to the region and it is not 
surprising. The pioneers brought with them from 
England, Wales and the Rhineland some of the 
most highly developed skills ever possessed by folk 
builders. The Germans, particularly, who placed the 
virtues of work and thrift so close to godliness that 
they were almost identical, were not only good build 
ers. they were lunatical builders. Untike the earliest 
settlers who were pushed ever westward by restless 
ness, these people came in to stay and they built for 
the long pull. In them houses, which show odd ves 
tizes of European medieval and Renaissance archi 
tecture, they put heavy, seasoned timber and stone 
that was cut and fitted for the ages. The houses were 
two or three stories in hemght, covered with gable or 
gambrel roofs, equipped with large chimneys, small 
window arched cellar spacious hallways, many 
open tireplaces and partitions in emher oak or walnut 
Pious verses, carved or painted, were usually placed 
somewhere about the house and frequently accom 
panied by the decorations, based on local or mythical 
flora and fauna, so well known to the collectors of 
antiques. But good as the houses were, it was the 
barns, genuine masterpieces of their kind, which gave 
the region a character unmatched 
The Pennsylvania barn is probably the most monu 
mental type of structure ever inserted into a rural 
landscape. Built on a hillside, it was so planned that 
the great wagonloads of fodder could be brought in 
on the upper level and dropped to the cattle on the 
level below. Sometimes the building ts walled entirely 
in stone, more often ut combines with stone the wood 
frame and sheathing that was quicker to build. The 
ive of these buildings ts always impressive and some 
times Staggering, and the effects created by the mag 
nificently proportioned shells of masonry and wood 
are indescribable. Perhaps the most dramatic of all 
the types is the one which shows a vast gabled cube 
of vertically laid wood boldly projected over squat, 
drumlike columns of hewn stone. To match, today, 
these rugged old utilitarian structures for sheer power 
of expression, one has to turn to some of the heaviest 
engineering of modern times—the dams of TVA and 
the Pacific Northwest 
The houses and the great barns which dwarf them 


. : 
formed the man-made Continued on Page 79 


Antonin Raymond house, near New Hope 

Mr. Raymond, an architect, bought this place about twelve years ago, intending to use it 
both as a home and studio. It was a large stone house in bad repair so, rather 

than attempt to restore it, he ripped out the center portion and rebuilt it with wood and 
glass (far right). Mr. Raymond has spent many years in Japan, and throughout the 

house there ts a marked suggestion of Japanese influence, such as the sliding panels (helow) 
which ¢lose to form a wall separating a bedroom from the stair well 

The remodeling has penetrated the entire structure and has produced contrasts inside as 


extraordinary as those outside; a striking interior example is the fireplace (center) 


Oscar Stonorov house, Phoenixville 


Here 1s another remodeling job, this one so 
thorough that it ts difficult to find traces 

of the original dwelling. Using cypress 

siding and large windows, architect Stonoroy 
built a three-level house that harmonizes 
with the forms of trees and old walls, 

and is completely of our times. Among many 
interesting details: the “bridge,” which 
connects the main house with the studio, is also 
the library; the straight staircase leading up 
from the old basement, and the curving 


one leading to the third, or “dormitory” floor. 
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A diver goggles the undersea camera 
like a curious fish. His breathing device 
and flippers are forerunners of 
equipment which will permit thousands 
to enjoy the wonders under the sea- 


I Arthur ©. Clarke 


Lndersea | loliday 


In 196-4 or, at the latest, 1974, you will 
vacation in submarine hotels —and enjoy hydrojet 


tours of the fairyland beneath the waves 


No one alive today may ever have the opportunity of setting foot on another planet 
Yet right now, all of us, for little cost and effort, can enter a world as strange and 
alien. as Mars or Venus. All that is needed are flippers, face mask—and clear water 
Even the ability to hold one’s breath ts not essential; with a breathing tube clamped 
between the teeth you can cruise indefinitely yust below the surface, like a snorkel 
equipped submarine, surveying the fairyland that les beneath the waves 

Once you have dived with modern shallow-water equipment — the basic kit, if one 
wants to be extravagant, can be bought for twenty dollars — you will never be quit 
the same again. All other activities will seem flat and tame by comparison. Winter 
sports enthusiasts have been known to abandon the Alps forever. Fishermen have 
thrown aside their rods, to disappear below the surface grasping spears and harpoon 
guns. And increasing numbers of camera enthusiasts are venturing gingerly under 
water with anxious expressions and their second-best Leicas 

What is the explanation of this new pastime, and the popularity of books like 7he 
Sea Around Us? Does the impulse hark back to our primeval ancestry? We have 
never really escaped from the sea; our blood still reflects its composition; our minds 
still respond to the call, heard across a billion years, from the oceans in which all life 
began. And at last we have discovered how to re-enter, for as short or long a period 
as we wish, the element in which we were born 

We might have done so several centuries ago. It’s an ironic thought that the 
mask, breathing tube and flippers of the modern “skin diver” were all accurately ce 
picted in the notebooks of that fabulous being, Leonardo da Vinci. Yet until ou 
generation, for want of a piece of glass and a few square inches of rubber, men have 
swum blind amidst beauty, have been strangers peering through a distorting Jens 
into a world which they could never fully enter 

The human eye is unable to focus when it 1s submerged in water, and a diver 


without any aids is almost blind. But when you wear a face mask or goggles, your 
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eyes are in air and can therefore focus 
normally. You can see everything 
around you just as clearly as if you 
were looking into an aquarium 

As for the flippers— their advantage 
does not reside merely in the fact that 
they enable you to swim faster with 
less effort. They also give control of 
movement underwater, thanks to the 
virtual absence of weight, so that after 
a little practice you can carry out any 
maneuver by the use of legs alone, 
leaving the hands completely free 

The sport of speartishing, which has 
expanded with astonishing speed since 
the war, has been largely responsible for 
interest in underwater techniques. The 
first men to venture into the sea with 
face masks and flippers soon found 
that, with a little patience, they could 
often get near enough to the fish to 
catch them with their bare hands. They 
also discovered that fish learned rap- 
idly, and kept their distance after they 
had been molested. Thus spears became 
necessary but human muscles can 
propel a spear only a few feet against 
the resistance of the water. The next 
step was therefore the harpoon gun 
powered by rubber bands, coiled springs 
compressed CO, or explosives. Some 
have a lethal range of ten or twenty 
feet underwater, and French enthusi 
asts (who have led the world inthis sport) 
are now working on rocket-propelled 
harpoons of even greater range. 

But there are many who are content 
to enter the submarine world as peace 
ful and passive spectators, wishing only 
to observe its wonders and anxious to 
keep on good terms with its inhabitants 
Everyone who goes underwater becomes 
an amateur scientist, for so much ts new 
and still mysterious in the blue-green 
pastures where the sea plants wave, like 
trees forever tossing before a silent gale 
Many old myths have vanished as men 
saw with their own eyes where before 
they had only guessed. We know now 
that most of the sea’s dangers have 
been grossly overrated. Men have swum 
and hunted sately in waters supposed 
to be sudden death, and it ts beginning 
to look as tif homicidal sharks are 
rarer than homicidal humans 

As these facts get more widely 
known, the sea will become one of the 
great frontiers of the future. It holds 
unknown mineral wealth, wonders that 
will keep science busy for centuries, and 
much of the lost treasure of mankind 

And it will also be one of the play- 
grounds of the coming generation. Let 
us look a little way into the future, no 
more than ten or twenty years ahead, 
when the skills and eauipment that al 
ready exist today have led to their logi 


cal conclusion 


The hotel seems to grow out of the 
reef, concrete blending with coral both 


above and below the waterline. But if 


TLOOL TE DPAY At 


you looked down into the clear blue 
depths from the air, you'd realize that 
the greater part of the building ts be- 
neath the surface. Ten feet down, run- 
ning completely around the hotel so 
that both the lagoon and the ocean can 
be surveyed, are the wide observation 
windows. They are crowded with spec- 
tators not only by day but also at night, 
for, after dark, fish in countless thou- 
sands are attracted by the glare of the 
undersea lights 

From the observation rooms you can 
not only watch the fish; you can also 
listen to them. Although the sea ap- 
pears silent to the diver, it is full of 
sounds and vibrations that sensitive 
hydrophones can detect. There are 
weird gruntings, cracklings and screech- 
ings, and often the smallest fish seem 
to make the most noise. (This, when 
one comes to think of it, is a phenom- 
enon by no means confined to the sea.) 
Some of the sounds from the greater 
depths have never been identified, and 


there is one hair-raising and quite in- 


explicable noise like the clanking of 


chains 


Nothing is more restful than sitting 


here in the cool, submarine twilight of 


the observation room, sipping a drink 
and watching the strange shapes that 


come and go on the far side of the glass. 


But for the greatest thrill that the Reef 


Hotel can provide, you must become a 
tish yourself 

There’s no danger; the equipment is 
practically foolproof. The guides have 
gone out with tourists of all ages from 
six to ninety. Some of the sight-seers 
have come back with mild headaches 
but all have wanted to go out again. 

The normal-sized group for an under- 
water trip is six; the guide would have 
difficulty in handling a larger party. 
The excursions take place around noon, 
when the sun ts at its height and the 
submarine landscape is most strongly 
illuminated. There have been a few 
night expeditions, using powerful search- 
lights, but these are for the experts only, 

Before you dive, you'll have to 
undergo a routine check by the hotel 
physician. He'll be mainly interested in 
your nose and ears, for sinus trouble 
can result in severe pain as pressure 
increases, and wax in the ears can also 
be troublesome 

The diving chamber— ‘Neptune's 
Lobby,” as some wit has christened it 
is a large, bare room which has to be 
entered through an air lock. [Us thirty 
feet below the surface, and a wide flight 
of steps leads from it down into the 
water. You may have to swallow hard, 
and blow briskly while holding your 
nose, before you get used to the pres- 
sure. The air here has to be compressed 
to twice its normal density to keep the 
water from filling the chamber. 

Your guide ts a muscular, barrel- 
chested youngster who is quite pre- 


pared to submerge for three minutes 


‘tst 


without any breathing gea: at all. 
Slowly and carefully he briefs the party, 
making sure that everyone understands 
each piece of apparatus as it’s fitted on 

First, the flippers. You'll have learned 
how to use them in the shallow water of 
the lagoon, and will already know the 
feeling of confidence they give you. 

Next, the streamlined, plastic helmet 
that makes you look like someone from 
a TV “space” program. It fits snugly 
around the neck with a sponge-rubber 
collar that can agcommodate all but the 
most obtrusive of Adam's apples. The 
collar is not completely tight, but the 
air pressure inside the helmet will pre- 
vent water from entering. 

Finally comes the light plastic harness 
carrying the two small cylinders of com- 
pressed air. These are coupled into the 
helmet through flexible tubing that 
leads to the heart of the apparatus—the 
demand regulator 

“In the first Aqualungs,” the guide 
explains, “you held the breathing tut 
in your mouth, and the mask merely) 
covered your nose and eyes. It was a 
safe and simple arrangement, and we 
sull prefer it for many purposes. But for 
this work, it has disadvantages. People 
with dentures couldn't always grip the 
mouthpiece comfortably, and of course 
it was impossible to talk or hear. These 
helmets ere fitted with receivers and 
mikes. There's a small radio set built 
into your harness, with a range of a few 
hundred feet. I'll be able to point out 
things of interest, and you can ask 
questions.” 

The last adjustment ts made; the au 
begins to hiss through the regulator. At 
a word from your guide, you waddle 
down the steps into the still, blue water 

To most people, continuing to 
breathe after going underwater requires 
a definite effort of will. They try to hold 
their breath, until their lungs are burst- 
ing, unable to believe the air supply is still 
uninterrupted. But soon they forget and 
revel in their new-found freedom. 

There is a wide concrete shelf at the 
foot of the stairs, overlooking the exit 
to the diving chamber. You will spend 
some minutes here only a few inches 
from the reassuring safety of air, while 
the guide makes his final check and talks 
toyouover the radio, One by one you re- 
ply, confirming that your sets are work- 
ing and that you feel fine. There are 
some last-minute adjustments to weight 
belts: a stout gentleman has difficulty in 
staying down, and needs a couple ol 
extra pounds of lead. Then you are 
ready to go 

The guide launches himself forward 
with a slow but powerful kick, and the 
rest of you follow with varying degrees 
of skill. You are swimming under the 
wall that traps the air in the diving 
chamber; now you are out in the sun- 
light—in open water, thirty feet down. 
Above you, like a silken roof, lies the 


Continued on Page 80 
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Are real-life British detectives like the ones in whodunits? 


Was Jack the Ripper ever caught? 


A brilliant writer of spy thrillers gives you 


the facts on England's legendary crime fighters 


here is no such place as Scotland Yard 


today. There is, to be sure, a group of 
office buildings called New Scotland Yard, 
and there is a police station among them; 
but its name is Cannon Row and it is just like lots 
of other London police stations. There is also Great 
Scotland Yard 


Whitehall, and is known to Londoners simply as the 


This is a side street halfway up 


location of the main recruiting office for the Regular 
Army. The traveler who seeks the old, original, au- 
thentic Scotland Yard is up against one of those anom- 
alous situations (characteristically and maddeningly 
British, say some) in which an institution is Anown as 
one thing, is ca//ed something else and ts really neither 

The story begins, inevitably, in the Middle Ages. 

When the Kings of Scotland used to visit the Eng- 
lish Court, they and their retainers were lodged in an 
ancient and probably very uncomfortable palace 
about half a mile from their English cousins’ own 
palace of Whitehall. However, with the union of the 
crowns of England and Scotland, the London palace 
of Scotland fell into disuse. By the end of the 18th 
Century, all that remained of it was the clutter of 
smaller, sturdier buildings which had accumulated 
over the years in its old precinct or “yard.” Cut off 
from the main stream of traffic and change, the area 
became for a while one of those curious villagelike 
backwaters which used to abound in the vast sprawl 
of London, and which neither the Luftwaffe nor the 
latter-day town planners have wholly succeeded in 
eliminating. 

“Scotland Yard,” a young man wrote in 1834, “isa 
small—a very small—tract of land, bounded on one 
side by the river Thames, on the others by the gardens 


of Northumberland House. When this territory 
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Scotland Yard 


by Erie Ambler 


was first accidentally discovered by a country gentle- 
man who lost his way in the Strand some years ago, 
the original settlers were found to be a tailor, a publi- 
can, two eating-house keepers, and a fruit-pie 
maker... .” 


The author of these skittish words was Charles 


Dickens, and he was complaining of the intrusion of 


civilizing influences into this quiet haven. Members of 
Parliament, he claimed, were using the Yard as a 
shortcut through to the Strand. One of the eating- 
house keepers was dolling his place up with table 
cloths and the like, to get a better class of trade. Even 
the old houses were going. One of them had just 
been occupied by the Police Commissioners, who had 
set up an office there 

In fact, the Police Commissioners’ office had al- 
ready been in the house for five years then, but 
Dickens can scarcely be blamed for overlooking it 
The staff of the Scotland Yard police office then 
numbered twelve 

In late Victorian novels and plays there is, among 
the stock comic characters, the elderly person who, 
whenever criminals are about or even mentioned, 
declares shrilly, ““We shall all be murdered in our 
beds.” The fact that by the end of the 19th Century 
this fear should have been a matter for laughter ts 
remarkable, because at the beginning of the century 
it was no laughing matter at all. Whole households 
were Sometimes murdered in their beds; and not by 
assassins who had come specially for the purpose, but 
by ordinary run-of-the-mill burglars who chose that 
simple way of ensuring that their work was uninter 
rupted. As for the unlighted London streets, anyone 
who ventured along them at night, on foot and alone, 
was thought insane 


Until the advent of the police office in Scotland 
Yard, the main responsibility for law enforcement 
had rested with a decrepit body known as the Bow 
Street Police. Organized nearly a century earlier to 
deal with highwaymen and footpads, the Bow Street 
Police had grown from a band of parish constables 
(“always ready to pursue daring offenders on notice 
being given of any robbery, outrage or other villain 
ies) to a force of some three hundred men. They 
were divided into three sections: the “Foot Patrole,” 
which reinforced the night watchmen; the “Mounted 


Patrole,” which patrolled the approaches to the city; 


and the Magistrates’ Officers or “Runners.” The 
Patroles were armed. The Runners acted as a sort of 
primitive criminal-investigation department 

“As a preventive police,” Dickens wrote of them 
later, “they were utterly ineffective, and as a detective 
force were very loose and uncertain in their opera 
tions many of them being men of very indifferent 
character and far too much in the habit of consorting 
with thieves and the like.” Moreover, the Runners 
were entitled to charge fees for their services. It could 
cost you more to catch the thief than you had lost by 
the theft; and there was always the knowledge that 
the thief, even if caught, might sull buy the Runner off 

By 1828, crimes of violence had become so preva 
lent and the incompetence of the Bow Street Police so 
manifest that the government stepped in to deal with 
the situation. In 1829, Sir Robert Peel, the Home Sec 
retary, introduced and pushed through Parliament 
the Metropolis Police Improvement Bill which cre 
ated the London Metropolitan Police Force 

It might be supposed that the new force of a thou 
sand men in leather top hats and blue swallow-tail 
coats would be welcomed by the law-abiding citizens 
of London. They were not. “It ts a practical impossi 
bility,” the Parliamentary critics of the Police Bill had 
declared, “to reconcile an effective system of police 
with that perfect freedom of action and exemption 
from interference which ts one of the great privileges 
and blessings of society in this country.” And that, in 
printable terms, 1s roughly what most Londoners 
thought. Many also believed that the new force was a 
cunning first move in a government plan to repress 
the growing trade-union movement by force, or that 
the police were to be used as government agents at 
political meetings. “A corps of spies,” one newspaper 
called them 

Such prejudices die hard. So deep was public suspi 
cion of the whole police idea, that it was not until 
1869 that an ordinary London policeman was al 
lowed to appear on the street out of uniform, even 
when off duty, and not until 1887 that he was permit 
ted to vote in Parliamentary elections 

Nothing shows the gradual change of popular atti 
tude more clearly than the nicknames they have had 
At the beginning they were “Blue Devils.” Then; less 
antagonistically, “Peelers” came to be the accepted 
name — after their founder Sir Robert Peel. The more 
affectionate “Bobbies” (also after Peel) was a much 


later development. During the last thirty years even 
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that term has fallen into disuse, and 
today most Londoners express their 
friendly respect for their servants by 
calling them simply “policemen.” 

But for those original twelve men 
trying to fight crime from the old house 
in Scotland Yard things were very dif- 
ferent. The Bow Street Runners’ meth- 
ods of criminal investigation had de- 
pended almost entirely on a prompt hue 
and cry and a rapid pursuit on horse- 
back. The Scotland Yard men had a 
new conception of their task, one that 
depended on accurate information 
rather than hearsay and on common 
sense rather than derring-do. It called 
for the establishment of a comprehen- 
sive system of criminal records and an 
adequate detective force 

This was just what the new law had 
been careful to prohibit, and it was not 
until 1833 that Parliament gave grudg- 
ing approval to the occasional use of 


plain-clothes men when they were “ab- 


solutely necessary to detect breaches of 


the law or prevent breaches of the 
peace.” Yet, even in 1869, a Commis- 
sioner of Police at Scotland Yard was 
still complaining that there were “a 
great many difficulties in the way of a 
detective system: it is viewed with the 
greatest suspicion . by the majority 
of Englishmen and is, in fact, entirely 
foreign to the habits of the nation.” 

Sull, some progress had been made. 
In the 'S0’s, Dickens was able to write 
of the Scotland Yard men that “the 
detective force .. . is so well chosen and 
trained, proceeds so quietly and sys- 
tematically, does its business in such a 
workmanlike manner, and ts always so 
calmly and steadily engaged tn the serv- 
ice of the public, that the public 
does not know a uthe of its usefulness.” 

The force that Dickens was writing 
about consisted of eight men; but from 
then on it grew rapidly. By 1888 the 
staff of Scotland Yard had become so 
large that new premises had to be 
found to accommodate it. 

On the Thames Embankment near 
Westminster Bridge, a large site had 
recently been cleared for the building of 
a new opera house. When the pro- 
moters’ plans fell through and the site 
was put up for sale, the government 
stepped in and bought it. Then the con- 
victs of Dartmoor prison were set to 
work quarrying and cutting to shape 
thousands of tons of granite blocks. 
These were for the foundations. In 1890 
the building itself—a Victorian Gothic 
confection in red brick—-was com- 
pleted. It was called New Scotland Yard. 

By 1905 the police force again needed 
more space. A new building went up 
beside the old one, connected to it by a 
Bridge of Sighs, and also called New 
Scotland Yard. In 1940, while the bombs 
fell around it, yet another police build- 
ing was completed, a large modern 
office block still farther along the 


Thames Embankment. This, too, ts 
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New Scotland Yard. All three buildings 
are now in use and are known collec- 


tively by policemen as “The Yard.” 


Before we go inside we had better be 
clear about the business of New Scot- 
land Yard. It is not the headquarters of 
the police of Great Britain. It is the 
headquarters of the London Metropoli- 
tan Police. There are over 150 other 
police forces in Great Britain, each in- 
dependently responsible to a local gov- 
ernment authority. Only the London 
force, however, is directly responsible 
(through the Home Secretary) to Parlia- 
ment and the Crown; for, in addition to 
its task of policing London’s 700 square 
miles and 8,500,000 people, it has cer- 
tain special national responsibilities. 
For instance, the work of the Criminal 
Record Office is not confined to the 
London area. Provincial police forces 
may (and frequently do) call upon the 
Yard in difficult investigations. 

The Yard, then, is a headquarters. In 
charge of it ts the Commissioner of 
Police, Sir John Nott-Bower, who has a 
fixed salary of $12,600 a year. To assist 
him, he has a Deputy Commissioner 
($7700), a “Receiver” ($7980) and four 
Assistant Commissioners ($6860 a year 
each). The Receiver, who is a Civil Serv- 
ant, is responsible for the economic af- 
fairs of the Metropolitan Police Force, 
including the buying and handling of 
uniforms and other equipment and the 
upkeep and management of police 
buildings. The police work proper ts di- 
vided among four departments, A, B, 
C and D, each controlled by one of the 
four Assistant Commissioners 

“A” deals with a curious variety of 
matters. It might almost be termed the 
*“*manners-and-morals department.” 
Among other things, it concerns itself 
with the administration of the laws re- 
lating to gaming, drinking, prostitu- 
tion, procuring, brothels, riots, strikes, 
fortune-telling, royal processions and 
obscene publications. 

“B” department is responsible for all 
matters relating to traffic. 

“C”’ is the Criminal Investigation 
Department, or C.1.D. 

“DPD” occupies itself chiefly with re- 
cruiting and training the force (except 
detectives) and with examinations for 
promotion. On the training side it is 
specially concerned with communica- 
tions and, as a consequence, has a pe- 
culiar responsibility. A telephone call 
(“Dial 999") for police assistance any- 
where in the vast London area will 
bring a patrol car in a surprisingly short 
space of time—in my two experiences, 
the time was well under a minute. 

The legendary picture of The Yard 
as an organization devoted almost en- 
tirely to the investigation of jewel rob- 
beries anc murders ts, then, a false one. 
Indeed, the majority of The Yard's 
personnel probably have nothing, even 


remotely, to do with serious crime. 
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However, since most honest men are 
interested in the work of the Criminal 
Investigation Department—rather than, 
say, in the problems of constables’ mar- 
ried quarters or the statistics of park- 
ing offenses—we shall go straight to it. 

First, is it anything like the detective 
stories written about it? 

It must be admitted right away that, 
on the whole, the members of the 
C.1.D. are not very ardent readers of 
mystery fiction, and mention of it is 
likely to produce a glum smile. It is not 
that they are angered by the crass stu- 
pidity of the Lestrades and the Greg- 
sons or Outraged by the antics of the 
Mr. Fortunes and the Hercule Poirots; 
but that, generally speaking, the fiction 
has almost no point of contact with the 
facts as they know them. A detective 
who is going day after day from laun- 
dry to laundry, trying to trace the al- 
most illegible markings on a piece of 
discarded underwear retrieved from a 
toilet, would have difficulty in identify- 
ing himself with Lord Peter Wimsey. 

There is, accordingly, little resent- 
ment at the pictures of their work 
painted by the mystery writers. One or 
two writers (very dull ones, it should be 
noted) have even earned grudging C.1.D. 
approval for their accuracy in matters 
of police procedure; while Sir John 
Moylan, a former Receiver for the 
Metropolitan Police, has declared that 
the early detective story, by portraying 
the Scotland Yard detective as a bovine 
half-wit, did more to reconcile the 
Englishman to the idea of a detective 
force than all the accounts of its good 
and faithful service. However, finding 
out “whodunit” is generally far simpler 
than the job of gathering enough evi- 
dence to secure a conviction, and to the 
men who know this from experience, 
the last-chapter showdown in the li- 
brary, with the brilliant amateur dis- 
closing the truth while the mystified 
Scotland Yard men lurk hopefully in 
the shrubbery outside, can only be 
mildly entertaining. 

The C.1.D., in fact, does not much 
care for the dramatic aspects of crime 
and is inclined to pretend blandly that 
they do not exist. Still, it is human to 
dwell on them. Many years ago, an of- 
ficial in one of Her Majesty’s prisons 
had the whimsical notion of making a 
death mask of a notorious murderer 
immediately after the hanging, and of 
dispatching the result, together with the 
rope, to the C.1.D. man who had made 
the arrest. The C.1.D. man, one gath- 
ers, was not amused and had these grim 
objects removed from his office to a dis- 
used cellar under The Yard. 

However, the prison official was not 
discouraged, and examples of his 
handiwork continued to arrive over the 
years. Other prison officials had the 
Same generous idea. The once disused 
cellar, with its accumulations of death 


masks and ropes, was eventually em- 





ployed to house other relics of famous 
orremarkable crimes and became known 
in time as the Black Museum. 

The Black Museum is very definitely 
not open to the public. It is not even 
open to privileged visitors. Indeed, one 
has the impression that The Yard is a 
little sheepish about the thing. The offi- 
cial reason given for its continued ex- 
istence—that the objects in it are used 
for the instruction of young detec- 
tives —has a disingenuous ring about it. 

What the student detective sees when 
he is taken to the Black Museum ts a 
whitewashed brick cellar, twenty-five 
feet by twelve, with the rows of death 
masks on high shelves, several old- 
fashioned cabin trunks, a zinc bath and 
some showcases 

The masks we know about. The 
trunks have mostly contained, at some 
time or other, the dismembered corpses 
of murder victims. The bath was once 
the property of a celebrated Mr. George 
Joseph Smith, who drowned one of his 
numerous brides in it. The showcases 
contain such diverse curiosities as a pin- 
cushion made entirely of human hair 
by a female convict, and two post cards 
from Jack the Ripper 

This classical character was a noc- 
turnal killer who, between 1887 and 
1889, instituted a reign of terror in the 
East End of London by murdering and 
mutilating prostitutes. The post cards 
(one of which was to a news agency, the 
other to the police) apologize sardon- 
ically for his failure to complete the 
mutilation of his latest victim (he was 
interrupted while at work) and prom- 
ise to do better next time. They are 
written in what was once thought to be 
human blood until laboratory analysis 
proved it to be ordinary red ink. But 
the promise was real enough. The Rip- 
per’s next and final murder was accom- 
panied by nightmarish horrors. He was 
never caught and his identity is now 
unlikely to be established. It is perhaps 
understandable that The Yard should 
be a trifle self-conscious about its col- 
lection of souvenirs. A taste for the 
macabre ts not quite in keeping with the 
tradition of sober, dispassionate, scien- 


tific police work that the Yard favors. 


The C.1.D. is housed on the second 
floor of the newest of the three office 
blocks (the one completed in 1940) and 
is divided into seven branches 

C-1 is the Central Office, run by a 
Deputy Commander and a Superin- 
tendent with eight Chief Inspectors un- 
der them. These are the kind of Chief 
Inspectors who get put into mystery 
novels, and each ts in charge of a squad 
of specialists. One of these is the famous 
Flying Squad, which uses fast cars dis- 
guised as slow ones and operates quite 
independent!y of the uniformed police- 
patrol cars 

C-2 looks after case papers and 


correspondence 








C-3 is the fingerprint and photo- 
graphic branch. 

C-4 is the Criminal Record Office, 
the direct descendant of that index of 
wrongdoers which began in the old 
house in the original Scotland Yard. 

C-5 is the “Special Branch,” which 
works in conjunction with the intelli- 
gence services (it was, for instance, the 
branch responsible for the actual arrest 
of Klaus Fuchs, the atom spy) and 
deals with various security problems, 
including that of guarding V.I.P.’s 

C-6 deals with major offenses against 
the company laws and is commonly 
known as the Fraud Squad 

C-7 runs the Detective Training 
School at Hendon Police ¢ ollege, where, 
by the way, the police Forensic Science 
Laboratories are also located 

But those seven branches are only the 
headquarters of the C.1.D. The Metro- 
politan Police area is divided into 
twenty-three divisions (one of which is 
the Thames Division or River Police), 
most of them roughly comparable in 
population with a New York City pre- 
cinct. Ineach division there are C.1.D 
detectives controlled by a Divisional 
Detective-Inspector. It is these specially 
trained men rather than the uniformed 
police who deal with serious crime, and, 
while nominally subordinate to the unt- 
formed Superintendent in charge of the 
Division in which they operate, they 
remain part of The Yard's C.1.D. or- 
ganization. 

The head of that organization ts 
Deputy Commissioner Ronald Martin 
Howe. He is an exceptional maninmany 
ways. To begin with, he is one of the 
two or three senior officers at The Yard 
who did not begin their careers as uni- 
formed policemen on the beat and work 
up through the ranks. Howe was a law- 
yer in the office of the Director of Pub- 
lic Prosecutions when, in 1932 and at 
the age of thirty-six, he was appointed 
to the C.1.D. with the exalted rank of 
Chief Constable. In 1946 he became As- 
sistant Commissioner in charge of it, 
and last year he was promoted to Dep- 
uty Commissioner. 

Why Howe? 

He was educated at one of the better 
“public” schools, Westminster. That is 
to say, he belongs to the upper middle 
class of British society. He then went to 
Christ Church college at Oxford Uni- 
versity, where he was a classical scholar 
and obtained a master’s degree. During 
the First World War he served in the 
Royal Sussex Regiment (infantry), was 
wounded, won the Military Cross, and 
in 1917 held the rank of captain. He 
passed his .bar examinations (Inner 
Temple) and entered the office of the 
Director of Public Prosecutions in 1924. 
On joining the C.1.D. he visited Amer- 
ica, Canada and many European coun- 
tries to study police methods, and ulti- 
mately represented Britain on the Inter- 


national Criminal Police Commission. 
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Today, he is a plump, pink bachelor 
with a quick mind, an agreeable smile 
and a wide circle of theatrical and liter- 
ary friends. When he goes to the South 
of France on vacation he will probably 
stay with Somerset Maugham at Cap 
Ferrat. He is a great man for parties 
and dining out. When there is a big 
murder case in the news, it is quite 
usual to hear, borne on the acrid breeze 
of cocktail-party conversation, a sen- 
tence beginning: “I was talking to 
Ronnie Howe the other night and he 
said ” The speaker is usually some 
distinguished person connected with 
the arts 

It is quite easy for a stranger to get 
the impression that the head of the 
C.1.D.is monumentally indiscreet. The 
truth, however, ts different. | was once 
present at a luncheon party which in- 
cluded Ronald Howe and famous 
movie actress with a penchant for the 
saltier details of violent crime. A par- 
ticularly messy murder was occupying 
the newspapers at the time, and the 
lady invited Howe to give her the low- 
down, ** 


Now what really did happen in 


that room, Ronnie? | can’t wait to 
know.” 

The head of the C.1.D. hesitated for 
a moment, looked round carefully, and 
then went on in lowered tones (lest, 
presumably, the servants should hear 
him) to give an extremely gruesome ac- 
count of the scene of the crime. The 
movie star was delighted. We were all 
profoundly 


flattered. 


impressed, shaken and 
It was not until later that | remem- 
bered a phrase in the account which 


A quick 
check of the Sunday papers confirmed 


had struck me as familiar. 


my suspicion, What the wily Mr. Howe 
had been breathing out so confiden- 
tially came from Scotland Yard's gen- 
eral press release of three days earlier. 

The fact of the matter is that Howe 
is an extremely able administrator with 
exceptional insight into the minds and 
ways of criminals. It is said that his 
ability to reconstruct a crime from the 
flimsiest evidence is phenomenal. The 
peculiar thing is that so few persons 
seem to suspect that a man with those 
qualifications can also possess a sly 


sense of humor. 


If Deputy Commissioner Howe is 
very far from the traditional notion of 
a Scotland Yard detective, there are 
plenty of men serving under him who 
do conform to it; or, at least, seem 
to do so. 

Robert Fabian, the son of an artisan, 
was born at the turn of the century in 
the southeast London suburb of Cat- 
ford. He had been trained as an engi- 
neering draughtsman, but, wishing for 
a more active life, joined the Metropoli- 
tan Police in 1921. After eight weeks’ 


preliminary training he was posted to 


dilly ( 


duty with an experienced constable 


Division), and put on night 


At the end of a year’s service, during 
which he passed various proficiency ex- 
aminations, his appointment was con- 
firmed. His pay was the equivalent of 
eight dollars a week. His living quarters 
consisted of a cubicle eight feet by seven 
At the end of hi 


second year’s service (that is, as soo: 


in a police dormitory. 


as he was qualified to do so) he applied 
to be considered for the C.1.D. 
Aprobationary period in plainclothes 
followed before Fabian was accepted 
for training. At the age of twenty-five 
he was a detective-constable in the vice 
, he became 
involved in his first murder case; and, 


squad. While on that duty 


through a combination of quick think- 
ing and luck, was instrumental both in 
identifying the murderer and in bring- 
ing about his arrest. Fabian’s young 
wife gave birth to a son on the same 
day 

In 1929, after a spell at the Detective 
Training School, he was transferred to 
The Yard itself, where he spent eighteen 
months in C-4, the Criminal Record 
Office. He was beginning to climb the 
ladder of promotion. In 1939, having 
held a variety of C.1.D. posts, he was 
back where he had started, at Vine 
Street, but as a Detective-Inspector. He 
had been concerned with thousands of 
investigations and dealt with many dif- 
ferent kinds of crime. Having worked 
in Central London for so many years, 
his name was known to, and he was on 
nodding terms with, pretty well every 
professional crook in town. To the gen- 
eral public, however, he was quite un- 
known. His weekly wage was now about 
twenty-five dollars 

he first case that brought him to the 
attention of the newspapers occurred in 
June, 1939. 

An Irish political organization known 
as the I.R.A. (Irish Republican Army) 
was attempting at the time to bring its 
views about Ulster to the notice of the 
British government by planting time 
bombs around London and other big 
cities. The bombs were usually left in 
busy shops and other public places 
where an explosion would kill or wound 
the greatest possible number of people. 

On the evening of June 24th, Fabian 
was working in his office at Vine Street 
Police Station, when the building was 
shaken by a heavy explosion in Picca- 
dilly Circus. With the vague idea that 
World War 


Fabian grabbed his gas mask 


the Second must have 
started, 
and rushed to the scene of the explosion. 

The bomb had completely wrecked 
two shops at the corner of Glasshouse 
Street and the roadway was strewn with 
debris. A police cordon had been thrown 
round the blast area, and Fabian im- 
mediately began looking for fragments 
of the bomb. Almost immediately h 


saw something else. Hidden just behing 
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paper parcel that was bound with 
black electric tape 

found it 
warm, and knew then (I.R.A. time 


He touched the parcel, 


fuses were of the acid type) that he had 
a second bomb to deal with. He also 
knew, from the amount of heat being 
generated inside (he described the par- 
celas being “as hot as a tea urn”), 
that it would not be long before the 
thing exploded 

There was no spot in that crowded 
Circus where a bomb could be left to 
explode without further danger to life 
The approaching fire brigade would 
not arrive in time. He was on his own 

What he did then was to order his 
men out of the way, kneel down on the 
sidewalk in Piccadilly and proceed to 
unwrap the parcel. 

He took from ita total of forty ounces 
of gelignite in sticks before he reached 
the time fuse. This he broke open, blis- 
tering his hands with the acid in the 
process. He then took the gelignite to 
Vine Street so that its origins could be 
traced. When the men who had planted 
the bomb were ultimately arrested, 
Fabian was present. 

For his action in dealing with the 
bomb, Fabian was awarded the King’s 
Police Medal. 

But a brave detective is not neces- 
sarily a very good one. It was probably 
the Antiquis murder which set the seal 
on Fabian’s newspaper reputation as a 
C.1.D. man 

If you make Soho Square the center 
of a circle with a radius of half a mile, 
you will enclose, more or less, that ill- 
detined area of Central London known 
as Soho. It is an area of foreign restau- 
rants, sleazy night clubs, doubtful room- 
ing houses, hotel kitchen-equipment 
suppliers, small movie companies, wait- 
ers’ employment agencies and strange 
pubs. In the northern segment of the 
circle is Charlotte Street, a wide, straight 
thoroughfare with two or three good 
restaurants on it- notably Schmidt's 
and the Etoile—and several not so 
good. At No. 73 is “Jay's the Jewellers 
Ltd., Pawnbrokers and Diamond Mer- 
chants.” 

Just before two o'clock one Tuesday 
afternoon in April, 1947, a small Vaux- 
hall car stopped outside Jay's. Three 
men, with scarves tied over their faces 
and guns in their hands, got out of the 
car and went into the shop 

Two members of the firm were there, 
Alfred Stock (aged sixty), a director, 
and Bertram Keates (aged seventy), the 
manager. They had the safe open at the 
time 

Under British law, every citizen is to 
a certain extent a police officer. If he 
sees a crime being or about to be com- 
mitted, it is his explicit duty to do some- 
thing to prevent the criminal getting 
away with it. He also has, under these 
circumstances, the power of arrest and 


is supposed to exercise it. That the 


British tend to take these obligations 
seriously is illustrated by what followed 

The moment Mr. Stock saw the guns 
and heard the order to put his hands 
up, he promptly turned and slammed 
the safe door shut. Thereupon, the 
leader of the gunmen vaulted over the 
counter and pistol-whipped Mr. Stock 
until he sank bleeding to the floor 

It was now the turn of the elderly 
Mr. Keates. In spite of what he had just 
seen, his reply to a demand for the keys 
of the safe was to pick up a heavy 
wooden stool and hurl it at the nearest 
gunman. The gunman fired at that mo- 
ment, but the flying stool upset his aim 
and he missed 

By this time other members of Jay's 
staff had arrived on the scene. Things 
were getting difficult. The gunmen 
turned suddenly and hurried from the 
shop. A truck had stopped in front of 
their car, blocking their escape route. 
They began to run. 

At this moment, a man on a motor 
bike was approaching. He saw the run- 
ning men, the scarves on their faces, the 
guns, and realized what was happening. 
He could have swerved out of the way 
and left them a clear field. Instead, he 
swung his bike into their path and tried 
to head them off. One of the gunmen 
fired and the citizen on the motor bike 
went down with a bullet in his brain 
The citizen was Alec Antiquis, a mar- 
ried man with six children. Before he 
died, he muttered that he was all right 
and that he had done his best. 

The Yard put Chief Inspector Fabian 
on the case. At first, it looked as if there 
were going to be plenty of clues. There 
were two bullets to work on, one of the 
men had dropped his gun as he ran, 
there was the abandoned car and sev- 
eral witnesses; but after a few hours it 
was clear to Fabian that he was getting 
nowhere. The bullets and the gun 
yielded nothing of interest, the car had 
been stolen, and there were no finger- 
prints anywhere. The eyewitnesses could 
not even agree about the clothes the 
gunmen had been wearing. 

In the end, the only person who inter- 
ested Fabian was a cab driver who said 
that, about the time of the shooting, he 
had seen two men run into an office 
building a few hundred yards away in 
Tottenham Court Road. A search of 
this building yielded two things: the 
ignition key of the stolen car, which had 
been found by the janitor when he was 
sweeping the stairs, and a rolled-up 
raincoat hidden in an unused room on 
the top floor. In the pocket of the rain- 
coat, Fabian found a pair of gloves and 
a knotted scarf which had obviously 
been used as a mask 

The raincoat led him to the killers 

The makers name tag had been 
ripped out, but when Fabian took the 
coat to pieces, he found a cloth stock 
ticket inside one of the seams. This he 


soon traced to a Yorkshire clothing fac- 


tory. Within a few hours he had a list of 
every clothing shop in the London area 
to which deliveries of that particular 
batch of coats had been made 

The Yard machinery now went into 
action. The store owners were asked to 
produce their books, and, one by one, 
with incredible patience, the coats were 
traced, each purchaser being visited at 
his home by a detective and asked to 
produce his coat for inspection. At last, 
looking down the list of coat buyers 
from a store in Deptford, Fabian no- 
ticed an address that struck a chord in 
his carefully cultivated memory. The 
address was that of a block of flats in 
which a family named Jenkins lived; 
and Harry Jenkins, a member of the 
family, had a bad criminal record. 

The owner of the coat turned out to 
be Harry Jenkins’ brother-in-law. After 
some hesitation, he admitted that his 
wife had lent the coat to Harry. 

That was all Fabian needed. The 
Criminal Record Office supplied the 
names of Jenkins’ recent associates and 
they were pulled in for questioning with 
him. By this time, too, the River Police 
had retrieved the two missing guns 
from the Thames mud. On May 19th, 
Charles Henry Jenkins, Christopher 
Geraghty and a boy of seventeen named 
Terence Peter Rolt were charged with 
murder. Four months later Jenkins and 
Geraghty were hanged. Rolt, because 
of his youth, was committed to a cor- 
rectional institution 

The Antiquis case is not considered 
a masterpiece of detection; there are 
more famous and intricate cases on rec- 
ord. But it ts a fair sample of the Scot 
land Yard method in operation—a 
method which precludes any kind of 
third-degree procedure, and which ts 
based on the reasonably humane prop- 
osition that, given efficient record keep- 
ing, meticulous analysis of evidence, 
great patience and good teamwork on 
the part of the investigating body, the 
path of the criminal and the path of 
justice ultimately converge 

“Criminals are defeated not by the 
efforts of one detective grimly working 
Out ingenious theories as he helps him- 
self to another double Scotch . . . but 
by the mobilisation of an intricate ma- 
chine.” The writer of that sentence was 
Fabian himself. He added: “As 1 rose 
in the force, | realized more and more 
that the detective in charge of a case 1s 
only the chief co-ordinating element in 
this vast deployment.” 

Scotland Yard has come a long way 
in the hundred and twenty-five years of 
its existence. In 1833, a Parliamentary 
Committee foresaw that it would be an 
institution “most abhorrent to the feel- 
ings of the people and most alien to the 
spirit of the constitution.”” Not every 
Parliamentary Committee has the dis- 
tinction of being proved so extrava 
gantly and so profoundly wrong. 
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WILLIAMSBURG 


Continued from Page 15 


of the British colony of Virginia, it be- 
came evident that the Americans listen- 
ing to him needed the explanation too. 
Io prepare people for what they are 
yong to see, officials of the restoration 
now provide an indoctrination center 
one of the less enchanted visitors called 
it a “decompression chamber.” This is 
a comlortable, air-cooled, newsreel 
tyle theater, where a narrator with 
slides attempts to transport the 20th 
Century visitor back to the 18th Cen- 
tury, and to ornent him to Williamsburg 
as it was. Perhaps the orientation is 
oversimplified. It stresses Williams- 
burg’s part in the popularly known 
events (and legends) which led to the 
American Revolution, rather than its 
dramatic role as a high-living aristo 
cratic capital which produced popular 
Revolutionary leaders. To me, this 
uniquely beautiful small city ts interest 
ing not only as a center of the crucial 
epoch in our history but also as a center 
of the flowering of our Colonial culture 
Williamsburg was the capital of Vir 
ginia when that proud colony stretched 
trom the Atlantic to the Mississippi, 
when its population was a cross-section 
of farmer and frontiersman, of crafts 
man and merchant, and of that leg 
endary Virginia product, the planta 
tion master, As the capital, Williams 
burg was the center of politics as well 
as of shopping and pleasure; and, with 
all its elegance and gatety, it became the 
hotbed of the American Revolution 
Such giants as Jefferson and Washing 
ton and Patrick Henry gathered here 
and staked their lives on a new dream 
among men, It has always seemed to 
me that history never makes enough of 
the risks —of fortune and security, even 
of life taken by our revolutionaries 
In the world of gracious living recap 
tured and restored at Williamsburg, 
you feel the life these men gambled 


io win a greater destiny for all men 


Basically, the restoration of Williams 
burg os the re-creation of the city as it 
was at the peak of its Colonial glory 
and its high destiny, But it is not en 
tirely, or only, a replica of the [8th 
Century city. Williamsburg was never 
dead only sleeping. In the seedy vil 
lage, by-passed by modern times, tts 
citizens worshiped in the two-century 
old church, walked the original tree 
lined streets, and lived among nearly 
one hundred of the original buildings in 
all states of repair, But they also occu 
pied, over and around this nucleus, 
more than 700 post-Revolutionary 
buildings, and these had to be destroyed 
and removed before the Colonial town 
could appear as il had once looked 

The restoration area does not com- 


prise all of present-day Williamsburg 


it is a city within a city, The old capital 
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is virtually encompassed within the 
121.1 acres of the restored area, half a 
mile wide and one mile long down 
stately Duke of Gloucester Street, from 
William and Mary College to the 
Capitol. Except for the business block 
at the head of Duke of Gloucester 
Street and a few scattered properties 
which the authorities have been unable 
to acquire, there is little in this area 
which ts not as it was in 1770. There are 
450 structures, from smokehouses to 
the Governor's Palace, which are ei- 
ther original buildings restored to their 
kth Century condition or reproduc- 
tions built on the original foundations. 
Most of the dwellings are still in use as 
private homes—-some rented, others 
occupied by life tenants who have sold 
to the restoration—and this contrib- 
utes to the illusion that you are watch- 
ing the physical life of another era con- 
tinuing across time. On the broad, 
shaded streets, with the old gardens, 
among the Georgian houses which com- 
bine great style with coziness, you feel 
this is a city planned for good living. 

Williamsburg was actually planned 
When the Virginia capital was moved 
from the “insalubrious” swampland of 
Jamestown to Williamsburg, which was 
conveniently located between the York 
and the James rivers, the new capital 
was laid out so carefully that the design 
has never been altered in more than 
two centuries. The plan was suited to 
an age of more leisure than ours, of 
more simplicity and graciousness, yet 
of greater boldness and larger dreams. 
The mood of this time, the sense of life 
then, is captured on those tranquil 
streets under the weaving patterns of 
sunlight and shade in the warm haze 
which ts characteristic of Tidewater 
Virginia. Even more evocative of the 
past is the hour of dusk, when in the 
soft silence you see the lights in the 
windows and from the contrasting 
deeper shadows you almost expect to 
see a bewigged gallant in knee breeches 
and gleaming-buckled shoes emerge be- 
side a lady in a hoop skirt which the 
restoration authorities insist be called 
a “tarthingale.’ 

Williamsburg ts an extremely pleas- 
ant place at night. After you stay here 
a while you realize that, far from being 
a museum, the town not only achieves 
an illusion of past graciousness but can 
claim a distinct graciousness of its own, 
In the I&th Century setting, with at 
tendants in the costume of the period, 
you will find food and service unsut 
passed in the state, and, in the luxury 
trade Inn, one of the finest small hotels 
in the country. Aside from its superior 
appointments and beautiful landscap 
ing, the svelte Inn offers a swimming 
pool, tennis courts, and a nine-hole golf 
course for the non-history-minded hus 
bands of antique-minded wives 

From the Inn and the popular-price 


Lodge, outside the restored area, to the 
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taproom in reconstructed Chowning’s 
Tavern on Duke of Gloucester Street, 
you will encounter a cross section as 
varied as in Colonial times. Bearing 
licenses from all over the country, sleek 
convertibles edge past the horse-drawn 
coaches: raffish halter-and-shorts tour- 
ists aim cameras at the imposing Ne- 
groes in Colonial costumes: Helen 
Hokinson ladies stare at the inevitable 
group of tourists having their pictures 
taken in the stocks outside the gaol; 
and parents guide their children through 
the public buildings—-especially during 
Easter vacation—to acquaint them vis- 
ually with history. As a New Yorker 
said, “I want my family to see how it 


was when the whole thing started.” 


It is in the exhibition buildings that 
the life of Williamsburg’s colorful and 
epic period comes through to you. As 
Duke of Gloucester Street was the 
Fifth Avenue, Broadway and Main 
Street of the Colonial capital, so it ts 
the heart of the restoration. At one end 
looms the classic-lined Capitol, one of 
the 360 rebuilt structures; at the other, 
the graceful Wren Building of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary stands as it 
was when Thomas Jefferson was a stu- 
dent there. Of the well-known original 
buildings which have survived the haz- 
ards of time, Bruton Parish Church ts 
the most rewarding. 

The church was there before the 
town. First built in the late 17th Cen- 
tury, the present small structure was 
completed by 1715. Its soft-colored red- 
brick walls have mellowed through all 
the flux and upheavals of a changing 
world. The doors of its stall-like pews 
have been opened by the families of 
British governors and of great planter- 
grandees like William Byrd: by the 
troops of Washington, fighting as revo- 
lutionaries for a new freedom; by sol- 
diers of the Confederacy and their de- 
scendants, soldiers in America’s last 
war. The bell in its white steeple pealed 
the proclamation of Virginia’s inde- 
pendence in 1776, weeks before the 
Liberty Bell in Philadelphia rang for all 
the colonies. But across the ages of 
change, parishioners unmarked by his- 
torical mention, some untouched by 
historical events, have found sanctuary 
in this beautiful church. It is the sense 
of this continuity of worship that makes 
this a truly hallowed spot, and which 
most moves the visitor 

As Bruton Parish Church ts out- 
standing among the original buildings, 
so the Capitol and the Governor's Pal- 
ace have, since their opening in 1934, 
proved of most abiding interest to the 
public. The Capitol’s impressive rooms 
were the scenes of epic history, an arena 
for the giants brought forth by revolu- 
tionary concepts of independence. There 


is an august magnificence in_ these 


chambers, calling up the majesty of 


empire as it shall never come again. 
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The Secretary's office is there, surpris- 
ingly smail by today’s standards, and 
decorated with the Peale portrait of 
Washington. The General Court met 
in a handsome room with a circular 
bay of paneled walls and oval win- 
dows, and many a prisoner must have 
trembled before its hushed grandeur. 

The Council was composed of the 
bigwigs of the Colony, those who allot- 
ted land to favorites in what then seemed 
an endless frontier. They were the likes 
of Philip Ludwell, of the Ludwell- 
Paradise House, one of the exhibition 
buildings on Duke of Gloucester Street ; 
“King” Carter, the richest landowner 
in Virginia, who was called King be- 
cause of his overbearing arrogance; the 
first great Lee, Thomas, President of 
the Council, whose collateral descend- 
ants include Lighthorse Harry Lee of 
Revolutionary fame and Robert E. 
Lee. As befitted their dignity, the gentle- 
men of the Council gathered in an- 
other fine room, sitting in high-backed 
chairs around a green-clothed table 
with carved brass candlesticks and 
quill stands, deciding Colonial destinies 
and making dates, perhaps, to meet 
later in the courtyard to discuss the 
latest gossip of the taverns or the new 
play at the theater which George Wash- 
ington had liked. 

The House of Burgesses, representa- 
tives of the people, characteristically 
met in a plainer room, but from the 
benches on which they sat they gave to 
their place of meeting the more endur- 
ing nobility of a new concept of free- 
dom for mankind. The Burgesses were 
not necessarily of humble position just 
because they represented the people. 
Another Lee, Richard Henry, was ac- 
tive there, promoting America’s inde- 
pendence; George Washingion lent the 
weight of his awesome presence to the 
discussions of rebellion: and his aristo- 
cratic friend and neighbor, Burgess 
George Mason, introduced the famous 
Virginia Bill of Rights, antedating the 
Declaration of Independence. In that 
plain room Thomas Jefferson, the sandy- 
haired young lawyer who was to write 
that Declaration, listened to the hot- 
voiced Patrick Henry shout his “Caesar- 
Brutus” speech— though not, as is com- 
monly thought, his “give me liberty or 
give me death” declaration. The Vir- 
ginia Burgesses were in flight from Wil- 
liamsburg when Henry spoke those 
words in a second speech in St. John’s 
Church in Richmond. 

Today our liberties are so taken for 
granted that it is well to be reminded 
of our heritage in those chambers and 
great halls which, after all, belonged to 
Great Britain, and were frequented by 
many loyalists when Patrick Henry and 
his allies literally took their lives in 
their hands. We forget that, with them, 
liberty was more than a word. Its pur- 
suit meant that war would come, as it 
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“DREAM CAR’  feenty, 


You’ve heard and read a lot about various Not once has Cadillae deviated from its 
“dream cars” in recent months—but here’s policy of building as fine a motor car as it 
the “dream car” of them all! is practical to produce, 

In fact, research among motorists in- Today, Cadillae has become an interna 
dicates that literally tens of millions. of tional symbol of all that is good and 
people dream of owning this car. desirable in’ the automotive world—the 

It is—as you undoubtedly know—the special favorite of the most discriminating 
beautiful 1954 Cadillac. motorists to be found anywhere. 

What can there be about a motor car to Small wonder that so many millions have 
make it stand so eloquently apart from all it so high on their list of wonderful things 
other products of its kind? to own. The truth of its goodness is 

The reasons are not far to seek nor diffi- obvious to everyone. 
cult to evaluate. They are simply the frui If Cadillac is your “dream ear’, too 
tion of a fifty-year policy of strictest adher- we urge yeu to visit your Cadillac dealer 
ence to the highest possible ideals in without delay. You'll find it’s the perfect 
engineering, manufacturing and service. year to make your dream come true! 
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did, to the streets of their town, to the 
homes of their fellow citizens, and that 
the soft nights would rumble with gun 
carriages instead of the crested vehicles 
of plantation grandees driving in to a 
ball at the Palace 

Many visitors come to the Governor's 
Palace to see how the rich lived, and the 
family of the Governor lived in great 
elegance indeed. But there is more to it 
than this. As you enter the Palace it is 
like walking into a home when the fam- 
ily has just stepped out, and it is the 
life of people, whatever their position, 
you have walked in on. Still, the mag- 
nificence here is almost overwhelming. 
Originally known as the Governor's 
House, the building came to be called 
Palace” because its tasteful elegance 
one might say, its restrained lavish- 
ness represented everything that peo- 
ple imagined in a palace 

This impression begins outside the 
Palace proper, within its walled court- 
yard. Here are the brick outbuildings 
which housed the Governor's servants, 
clerks and armed guard, and such ne- 
cessities of an 18th Century establish- 
ment as the carriage-house and stable, 
kitchen, smokehouse and laundry. Be- 
yond this cluster are the formal gar- 
dens, boasting a canal and a bowling 
green—the private swimming pool of 
its day, for pins were a great sport 


among the Colonial gentry. 


But even this setting scarcely pre- 


pares you for the inside of the Palace. 
Here again you encounter fine wood 
paneling and carving, staircases of ma- 
jestic beauty, tiled fireplaces, wall- 
paper of magnificent design, the sweep 
of heroically proportioned rooms, Up- 
stairs, you find a certain coziness, 
pointed up by little items like the Gov- 
ernor’s footstool, waiting for him in 
his private quarters, Such furnishings, 
such homey, details, translate the for- 
mal beauty of the house into living 
terms. You not only mmagine the great 
ladies who danced in the ballroom, the 
great personages who dined at the long 
table, and young Tom Jefferson play 
ing the fiddle with the Governor in his 
parlor; but in the dressing rooms you 
see the bowls these people used for 
bathing and shaving in preplumbing 
days, and the candlestands for reading 
and the spectacles for small print 

In the outside kitchen of the Palace, 
a Negro woman presides over the large 
open fireplace, impersonating the old- 
time cook of the vast establishment 
As she de- 
for baked 


bread, for venison 


completely and realistically 
scribes the traditional recipes 
oysters and batter 
and wild turkey— you can almost see 
her preparing a meal to be served to the 
Governor's family in the main house 

This illusion of Colonial dining be 
comes a reality in the two first-class 
Duke of 


restaurants on Gloucester 
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Street, the King’s Arms and Chown- 
ing’s Tavern. Rebuilt and furnished ex- 
actly as they were when George Wash- 
ington took his grog there, when plant- 
ers and backwoodsmen gathered over 
lengthy meals to denounce the British 
king and make bets on quarter-races, 
these taverns today have superb food 
served by waiters in Colonial costumes. 
Every last detail is authentic, down to 
the yard-square napkin which the waiter 
ties around your neck. 

No meals are served in the Raleigh 
Tavern, first of the Exhibition build- 
ings to be opened, but charming host- 
esses in 18th Century costumes are on 
hand to guide you through the rooms 
where the haut monde of Williamsburg 
made merry. Like the Palace, the Tav- 
ern evokes the life of the old times. 
Here the plantation aristocrats took 
their pleasures (as humbler people did 
in Chowning’s Tavern) and Jefferson 
danced and drank punch in his student 
days, before destiny sobered him. 

To see how less prominent people 
lived, you should visit the newest pri- 
vate house to be completed for exhibi- 
tion, the relatively modest Brush- 
Everard House on the Palace Green. 
Called 


man” by one of the less reverent offi- 


“the house of the common 
cials, it has eight rooms, two floors and 
small outbuildings. Yet it provides a 
good example of the costliness of re- 
The Restoration 
$151,000 on the and 


grounds, and $109,000 on the furnish- 


constructing a city. 
spent house 
ings, to reproduce this simple home as 
it was when occupied by John Brush, 
armorer and gunsmith. The elegance of 
the Palace can be judged from the 
$750,000. All 
restoration are 
underinsured at $2,286,000 


value of its antiques 


the antiques in the 


Apparently the restoration officials 
never expected the stealing of small 
objects to be much of a problem, but it 
is. Officials are shy on the subject, feel- 
ing anything they say might appear to 
reflect on the general American public 
They pass the thievery off as “souvenir 
hunting.” But this runs into money; 
one stolen antique chessman, for exam- 
ple, means replacing the whole set. Ta- 
ble silver seems to exert a special ap- 
peal, witness the famous incident that 
took place in the Travis House, years 
ago when it was a restaurant. A lady 
started up the steps to the rest room, 
tripped, dropped her bag—and silver 
cascaded all over the hall. | regret to 


report that the souvenir hunters are 


usually women 
The hoop skirts—beg pardon, far- 
thingales—worn by the hostesses are as 
authentic as the Williamsburg costume 
shop, presided over by Mrs. Tatiana 
Walsh, can make them. The color and 
pattern of each costume are chosen by 
Mrs. Walsh to fit the coloring and per- 


sonality of the individual hostess, who 
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also has a certain amount of say in the 
matter. The material is bought from 
regular retail sources, chiefly in Wil- 
liamsburg, in patterns as near as possi- 
ble to those worn in the 18th Century. 
Eleven yards of cloth go into each cos- 
tume. Three summer dresses, two win- 
ter dresses, a large and a small cape and 
a pair of shoes with buckles comprise 
the wardrobe for a hostess, and these 
can be produced for about $500. The 
ladies furnish their own stockings, which 
must be white. When a new hostess 
comes to work, an existing wardrobe is 
altered to fit her if possible; otherwise a 
new one is made. 

The bill for Williamsburg costumes 
runs to $25,000 a year for the 225 peo- 
ple who wear them, men as well as 
women. The men include Gaol guides, 
janitors, craftsmen and the college stu- 
dents who wait on tables in the King’s 
Arms. While the women love their out- 
fits the men definitely do not, and there 
is a far larger turnover among male 
employees. 

To the ladies, the work is mostly a 
part-time affair, a means of supplement- 
ing income and adding interest to their 
lives. They love old Williamsburg and 
want to cormmunicate their enthusiasm 
to visitors. In this they have been so 
successful that nearly everyone comes 
away remembering his hostess as part 
of his impressions of Colonial times. 
This is partly because she never gives a 
set spiel—that is forbidden— but rather 
feels out the mood of each group, like 
an actress with an audience. 

In the five tours (sometimes six and 
even seven) a hostess makes through a 
building each day, her task is not made 
easier by the questions some visitors 
ask. Fabulous stories are told in Wil- 
liamsburg, very unofficially, about these 
questions, but the most common is 
“How much is it worth?” Now and 
then a stubborn lady insists that certain 
objects are anachronistic, or a doughty 
male visitor refuses to believe Venetian 
18th 


America. Of the irrelevant questions, 


blinds were used in Century 


the most recurrent is, “Are all you 


hostesses members of the D. A. R.?” 

Actually few are. They are settled 
ladies as a rule, mostly housewives ex- 
cept for a few widows. Some are mar- 
ried to members of the college faculty, 
one to a retired naval officer, another 
to the mayor, and so on. The original 
force of a dozen or so has risen to 
seventy-five, of whom the majority are 
“casuals” who work only every other 
Sunday and sporadically in between. 
Several of the original group are still 
active, some in their seventies, and it ts 
a tribute to their enthusiasm as well as 
to their costumes that visitors seldom 
suspect their years. 

The first hostesses were a hastily 
assembled group of local gentlewomen 
who knew little about the buildings. 


After each tour, however, they listed 
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the questions they had been asked and 
passed them on to researchers. Thus 
they built up a body of information 
based on the expressed interests of the 
visitors. This helps explain why a host- 
ess can talk of early Williamsburg so 
naturally that you think she must have 
been there. 

Even so, an expressed interest can be 
baffling sometimes. One hostess said to 
me, in a sort of bright puzzlement, 
“They keep asking about beds. They 
think the beds are too short. The beds 
are six feet long and I try to explain 
that they look short because of the illu- 
sion—you know, the width and the 
height. The tester beds are taller than 
people are accustomed to seeing. But 
they keep asking about the beds fe 


Few shrines are so well equipped or 
so expertly operated for the comfort 
and the interest of the American pub- 
lic. The restoration literally depends on 
visitors, although few of them realize 
it. All too many believe that, with John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr..s funds supporting 
the restoration, the sordid subject of 
money should never come up. His name 
is so closely associated in the public 
mind with Williamsburg that I am sure 
some people must believe that he him- 
self takes tickets and some of the men 
in Colonial costume are his sons. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Rockefeller 
has donated many millions toward the 
restoration of Williamsburg, but both 
he and the officials know—as unthink- 
ing visitors and gratuitous critics do 
not—that the project must become self- 
supporting eventually. The operation 
costs about $5,500,000 a year, and a 
good slice of this comes from the Amer- 
ican public, as it should. 

When Mr. Rockefeller made his first 
contribution, no one even remotely 
conceived what the final costs would 
amount to. After several millions had 
been gobbled up, with the end still out 
of sight, he decided to call a halt. But 
when the first buildings were opened, 
the enthusiastic response of the Amer- 
ican public encouraged him to reach 
for his checkbook again. His outright 
gifts to Williamsburg now total more 
than $49,500,000, and he has pledged 
another $10,000,000. 

The all-American nature of the res- 
toration asserted itself from the very 
beginning. The architects dispatched to 
Williamsburg had to be specialists in 
the Colonial period. Researchers had 
to be imported along with builders. A 
special brickyard had to be built to 
make the kind of bricks used in the 18th 
Century. Today “The Project,’ as those 
who work here call it, employs a unique 
concentration of trained carpenters and 
cabinetmakers, blacksmiths skilled at 
wrought-iron work, painters and plas- 
terers, brick masons and bricklayers, 
landscape gardeners and interior deco- 
rators, and a corps of antique experts 











who direct a worldwide buying pro- 
gram. Adding in administrative and 
other personnel, the number employed 
1500 and with their 
families the population involved in the 


comes to about 


restoration of Williamsburg swells to 
4000, or more than lived here in Colo- 
nial times. And all this in a recently 
slumbering town of Tidewater Virginia. 

The re-creation and operation of a 
city poses probably the largest and 
most complicated housekeeping prob- 
lem in the country. To meet it, the 
project functions through two corpora- 
tions: the educational, nonprofit Colo- 
nial Williamsburg, Inc., which received 
Mr. Rockefeller’s gifts, and the busi- 
ness organization, Williamsburg Resto- 
borrows from its 


ration, Inc., which 


noncommercial parent and finances 
such enterprises as the Inn, the Lodge 
and the various rental properties. Natu- 
rally this requires an involved book- 
keeping system in which each hand def- 
initely knows what the other does, but 
at least Restoration has run in the black 
SIX years Out of the twenty-two since 
the first buildings were opened. 

The president of both corporations is 
Kenneth Chorley, a controversial figure 
in that world behind the 18th Century 
facade. A former railroad executive, he 
went with Mr. Rockefeller before the 
restoration of Williamsburg began. A 
big man physically, with a rugged face 
and a smile of engaging charm, Mr. 
Chorley has the broad shoulders, liter- 


ally and figuratively, to carry the com- 





plex burden of presenting to Americans 
this living microcosm of their past. 

The concept of Williamsburg is he- 
roic, and only those who do not under- 
stand this charge the Project with com- 
mercialism. They decry the sale of ob- 
jects in the craft shops, of books in the 
exhibition buildings, and the Inn's frank 
solicitation of the luxury trade. They 
would put a stop to the carnival air on 
formal Duke of Gloucester Street when 
the summer visitors take over 

These misguided idealists miss the 
main point of the restoration. If it re- 
sulted in an academic collection of 
hushed buildings where researchers and 
past-worshipers tiptoed down silent 
Streets and whispered learnedly in empty 
chambers, then Williamsburg would be 
one vast museum. But the restoration 
lives up to the meaning of the word: 
Williamsburg is a living city restored, 
not a dead city embalmed. 

The raffish crowds on the Duke of 
Gloucester Street are the modern ver- 
sions of the crowds that thronged the 
old capital on court day. The mink- 
coated and Homburg-topped motorists 
who drive their convertibles up to the 
Inn and the Lodge today, are 20th 
Century counterparts of the géntry who 
once came to the taverns from neigh- 
boring plantations, the gentlemen in 
greatcoats and the ladies wearing light 
masks for road travel. Williamsburg in 
its heyday was a capital for the fron- 
tiersmen as well as for the landed ar- 


istocracy. It was a cross-section, in flux 





and ferment, a population whose dy- 
namic interplay created revolutionaries, 

The part played here by the Jeffersons 
and the Washingtons has its own ap- 
peal, but to most visitors Williamsburg 
is a panorama of the life of another 
time. They crowd the taverns, fill the 
Streets, get the feel of a city which 
evokes the epoch when America was 
coming into its destiny. The coming 
was both riotous and elegant, as you 
can see from the Gaol and the taverns 
and the Palace. 

Williamsburg is now a place to stay 
as well as a place to see, and the quality 
maintained in its public places sets a 
standard for all the privately operated 
tourist accommodations nearby. Many 
people in the region, who have been 
through the buildings often enough to 
qualify as guides, go to Williamsburg 
purely to visit. The atmosphere ts here, 
and so are the comforts, and it is a base 
for trips to the Virginia Beach area, to 
nearby Yorktown and Jamestown, and 
William 


from which 


to the plantations —such as 
Byrd's famous Westover 
long ago the grandees came to town. 
The restoration operates with an un- 
museumlike dynamism, sometimes mak- 
ing mistakes but always progressing to- 
ward its goal: the complete re-creation 
of a bygone age. And the measure of its 
success is this, that you can stand at the 
crossroads of the Palace Green and 
Duke of Gloucester Street and sense 
the world 


the aura, the essence, of 


which produced our own tHE END 





THE NEW AGE 
OF SAIL 
Continued from Page 16 


in 1850, they were waiting, hungry 
to be afloat on Sunday. “Of week- 
days,” he describes them, “pent up 
in lath and plaster—tied to counters, 
nailed to benches, clinched to desks.” 

The lure of sailing has unclinched a 
half million of them in the past two 
decades. They wait for Saturday when 
they can cast off the painters on their 
Snipes and Comets and Lightnings and 
Stars and fourteen-foot International 
dinghies and a score of other small one- 
design classes and sail them like mad 


like 


butterflies on tidal inlets, rivers, inland 


Their small sails swarm white 
lakes, dam backwaters, desert ponds 
Girls in shorts with freckled thighs get 
soaked crewing for their skipper boy 
friends. Middle-aged men swing tillers 
hard over and scramble thwart ship for 
the windward side in tacking duels. 


The 


sailing is a fresh and splendid expres- 


amazing boom in small-boat 


sion of Melville’s magic that is entranc- 


ing a large segment of America. Heaven 
knows how many love affairs and mar- 


riages and business deals have been 






rescued by tiny nylon jibs and cedar 
planking flying over the waters of the 
nation on weekends. Even in winter, 
wherever water is ice-free, many of the 
little boats sail. A suit of long under- 
wear, an ear-lap cap, a pair of mittens 
and hot buttered rum at race’s end are 
the only gear changes necessary. 

The causes behind this sudden mass 
embracement of a sport that until 
World War I existed only for the rich 
are too complicated to detail here. It 
began with economics. The cost of the 
sport as the rich practiced it, with pala- 
tial yachts requiring masters and paid 
crew, became too steep after the de- 
pression, even for the wealthy. Amer- 
ican ingenuity stepped in to save the 
sport, designing and building the cheap, 
splendid small boats of today. The big 
splash overboard followed 
the urge was a desire to escape crowded 
But 


sudden, 


weekend highways mostly the 


cause was the widespread 


realization that America’s waters are 
a heritage of all the people and that the 
lure to sail can be gratified by anyone 
with the price of a lower-cost automo- 
bile. That will pay for huil, sails, mooring 
fee and yacht-club initiation and dues 

The fun and the that 


sport await 


the small-boat sailor are boundless 


Some of 
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Mostly they are involved with racing, 
Americans being born competitors. The 
one-design game 1s highly organized 
with a set of rules that have been dis- 
tilled from centuries of experience in 
seas crowded with sail. Good sailors 
with well-tuned boats and gear win. In 
the one-designs they frequently are very 
young. Sometimes they are girls. They 
win the championship of their fleet and 
go on to win the championship of their 
district and then the national crown, 
and, in some of the one-design classes, 
the international. A young shipping 
clerk in his late teens or early twenties 
finds himself sailing for the champion- 
ship of the world in his class in Nice or 
Venice or Buenos Aires 

But the geniuses are not the only ones 
to get a thrill. Over a season’s racing, 
chance and luck and a blind gambler’s 
choice, blessing the tailender and con- 
founding the experts, win often enough 
to keep everybody keen. One of life's 
most inspiring sounds ts the stumpy ten- 
gauge brass cannon on the committee 
boat barking out a thrilling victory for 
an odds-off tailender who has come up 
from behind. Those are the unforget- 
table guns. It ts a pleasure to remember 
one that was fired back when American 


small-boat sailing was getting started, 














Forgotten 
something? 


ee 


Bags ali packed, uckets all bought, 
and here you are—ready tor that long- 
But if you 


have a certain product tucked into a 


awaited vacation don't 
suitcase, at least a part Of your vacation 
might be spoiled 

For what's more likely to spoil a 
vacation than not being able to go 
swimming? Yet, if you use external 
pads for sanitary protecuion, you may 
even feel an understandable reluctance 
to go to the beach. (External pads with 
their belts and pins are so bulky!) In 
fact, you may feel self-conscious about 
shorts, tapered slacks or clinging 
dresses 

How different 
ferent 


how delig itfully dif- 
when you have lampax with 
you. Tampax 1s milerna/ sanitary pro- 
shows” under a wet 
or dry bathing And 1s it 
fortabl ‘ Actually, you don't even feel 


the ‘Tampax, once its in place (No 


tecuon. It never 


sult com- 


chafing, not a speck of irritation.) 
Invented by a doctor 
made of highly absorbe nt surgical cot 


The 


its¢ lf iS SO Casy C(O dis} ose ot 


lampax 1s 
ton in disposable applicators 
lampax 
that you just don't have any wornes 
And of course you can wear Tampax 
in your shower or tub 

One last bit of good news ‘Tampax 
actually prevents odor from forming! 
Choice of absorbency-sizes at any 
drug or nouon counters Regular, 
Super, Junior. Look tor Tampax Ven 
dor in restrooms throughout the United 
States. Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, 


Massa¢ huserts 
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with these Lightweight Champs 


Cycling’s even more enjoyable with 
easy-rolling tires like these. They’re 


stoutly made, too, with the superior 


stamina 
See 


bruise-resistance and 
expect of Goodyear tires. 
Goodyear dealer. 
Goodyear, Cycle Tire Dept 
Akron 16, Ohio 
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Make your next bottle 
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and taste the difference... 


heed Fo 


Want to taste a true burgundy, dry and crisp as an 


autumn morn—a royal burgundy, rich and red as a 


sunset? Then make your next bottle Taylor's New York NS 


State Burgundy 


roasts, game—see how it makes good food taste even 


better 


wines are served or sold 


enjoy its famous flavor with steaks, 
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English inland water and the British 
temperament are both ideally suited for 
sailing small boats, and decades before 
America discovered them, twelve- and 
fourteen-foot centerboarders were sail- 
ing there in large fleets. The dinghy race 
for the Prince of Wales Cup sailed on 
the Norfolk Broads has been one of the 
important English racing classics for 
generations. A small-boat genius named 
Uffa Fox won it in the early 1930's ina 
dinghy of his own design. The next year 
he brought a team of his boats to Amer- 
New World 
Yacht 
about 


dinghies then than any club on the con- 


ica to compete against 


sailing. The Royal Canadian 


Club at Toronto knew more 


tinent, unless it was the Rochester 
Yacht Club, seventy miles to the south 
on the other shore of Lake Ontario. They 
were racing dinghies in both places. 

The racing fleets at Toronto and 


Rochester were sharp,  skiff-nosed, 
broad-sterned little punkinseeds, cat- 
rigged with a long boom and well- 
peaked-up gaff and a wooden center- 
board. Toronto accepted Uffa Fox’s 
request for a match—it came as a chal- 
lenge for a series of races with four boat 
teams from the Royal Norfolk and 
Suffolk Yacht Club—and 


Rochester 


invited 


When the British boats were lifted 
from their cradles at Toronto, everyone 
knew that the races were as good as 
over. The gleaming, smooth-skinned, 
full-bowed little British yachts were the 
International din- 


first’ fourteen-foot 


zhies ever seen in America. They were 
jib-and-mainsail-rigged, tall in the hoist 
and short-boomed. Their centerboards 
were heavy bronze daggers, stream- 
lined, deep and narrow. Their standing 
rigging was chromium wire that could 
be strung as taut and tuned as perfectly 
as the strings of a banjo. There did not 
seem a remote possibility of the Toronto 
or Rochester boats’ ever finishing ahead 
of any of the invading craft. The first 
two races were that way. They were 
sailed in strong breeze, and the British 
boats with their powerful little hulls 
and tall rigs did everything faster than 
anyone in America had ever seen small 
boats sail before. Even in the come- 


abouts and the buoy turns with the 
heavy bronze centerboards holding mo- 
mentum, the British boats head-reached 
as fast as they sailed under press of can- 
vas and added lengths to their lead with 
The British took all 


four places both days 


every maneuver 
The atmosphere was grim on the 


Canadian and American haul-out 


ramps. An established order was being 
relentlessly displaced by something new 
and unbeatable from overseas, and 
pride and prestige were hard hit. Roch- 
ester especially felt the defeat keenly 
They had a little boat named Gloriette 
that had been a winning witch. She was 
new and smart and even had a hollow 
had entrusted her to a 


mast. They 


youngster, George Ford. But hollow 
mast and all, she was back in the ruck 
on both days and Ford, sponging her 
off in the bitter July twilight after the 
second race, had tears in his eyes. 
Then came ten-o'clock starting time 
on the third morning. The brisk breeze 
of the previous racing was gone. Instead 
there was a cat’s-paw gentle flow of air 
rippling up a quiet lily-pad day. It was 
the sort of glassy basking weather that 
blesses the Great Lakes country now 
and then The bully 
heave-ho riotous racing of the preced- 


in midsummer 


ing days was gone. Instead there was a 
helmsman’s duel as quiet and tense as 
a chess tournament. The British power 
and weight advantage was gone. Their 
tall rigs were still superior and kept 
them on even terms—but only even. 
And Ford, sailing his Gloriette without 
one lapse or flaw, took the win by thirty 
seconds. The sight of his little yellow 
lapstreak crate with her boom off and 
her fishline sheet just taut sliding down 
the lane of cheering spectator boats for 
the line was unforgettable. A whole 
and _ self-respect 
seemed riding aboard. There could be 
defeat now with honor 


continent's — pride 


Spend a summer Sunday in Manhas- 
set Bay, or Larchmont, or Chicago 
Harbor, or Clearwater Beach on the 
Gulf of Mexico, or Seneca Lake off 
Geneva—there are a hundred and more 
likely places all across the nation and 
up and down both coasts—-and see 
wind-blown,sunburned,spray-drenched 
America frolicking with her little boats 
By nine o'clock, with the first start 
scheduled for ten, the fleets begin to 
come alive. One after another the little 
boats roll up on their trailers and splash 
overboard. Boathouse doors swing wide 
and those that store at the club slide 
down the wetted ramps. The small var- 
nished sticks go into the mast steps 
Sails come out of bags. There is a min- 
gled shrilling of small block sheaves and 
a rattle of brass slides or the creak of 
sliding bolt rope as the mainsails go 
aloft. The crowded wharves look like 


some Renaissance pageant. All the 
colors of the rainbow are there, bright 
as paint: the boats, the sails, the racy 
and scant sailing outfits on the girls are 
ablaze with reds and blues and greens 
and all shades between. The sails, with 
sheets free, are gay banners fluttering 


The 
air is noisy with human gibes and calls 


and slatting in the young breeze 


and laughter with a taut undercurrent 
of excitement and eagerness for action 

Outside at the moorings the bigger 
classes, Stars and Lightnings, have their 
canvas aloft and feathering. As the 
race-committee power boat moves out 
to set the line, they cast off and are 
under way. The big classes start first and 
get clear and, it is hoped, stay clear all 
the way around 

The first gun suddenly electrifies the 
air. On the wharf every skipper jumps 








in his skin a bu ana checks his watch 
and stares out to where he himself must 
be in ten or fifteen minutes. There ts the 


Stars! A 
starboard 


first’ start. The nice one! 


tack 


stacked close! The leeward Star comes 


Everybody on and 
about trying to get out of the ruck he 
has maneuvered himself into and the 
next three boats cover. Then the lead 
boat, sticking her nose out into the 
making breeze, takes a knockdown and 
the first whitecaps begin to dance 

“Plenty of breeze out there,” sings 
out someone swinging down into his 
boat from the wharf. “Hang on to your 
wigs, kids. Here we go!” 

He and his pretty blond girl push off 
His small red sail fills and he swoops 
away with his red bow boiling white 
and his wake flaking aft. Then quickly, 
one after the other, everybody in the 
class, name your own—-Comet, Thistle, 
Raven, Rebel, Wood Pussy, Penguin 
shoves off. Now they are out where you 
can see them, boat by boat. What's this? 
The fleet is not all manned by kids 
There is a thatch of white hair at one 
tiller with a weathered old face beneath 
it. There is a bronzed boy crewing for 
him-—a father-and-son boat. There ts a 
man-and-wife team, the lady in a red 
bandanna head gear and a split brown 
skirt aboil 


twenty or thirty of the little boats. They 


The blue water ts with 
cross and crisscross, flying heeled-down 
close-hauled, sliding s!owly oneven keel, 
changing from one trim to the other 
with the wink of an eye as they test 
for feel and balance and tune and at 
the same time work out to where they 
must be when their time comes 

It comes! Like a flock of birds sud- 
denly marshaled into mass flight by some 
alarm, order comes out of their chaos, 
and bunched together so close it seems 
they must be jamming and fouling, but 
are not, they fly for the line. There is the 
pull of gray smoke that is their gun and 
before the sound of it can reach your 
ears on the wharf, they are into their 
weather leg with the spray flying and 
the sun shining through their wet main- 
sails like a light behind oiled parch- 
ment. The boy skippers’ naked torsos 
are sluiced down and dripping. In a 
moment all the curl ts gone from the 
Friday hairdos of a whole bevy of un- 
unbeautiful but 


protesting, now very 


lovable American girls. The man-and- 
wife team is in a good weather berth 
with the wife not bothering to wipe the 
spray off her spectacles as they lean far 
outboard side by side and he holds his 
boat hard to it, driving her 

An hour or so and three one-mile 
legs of a wind-whistling triangle later, 
there will be another gun for them, and 
winner—the man-and-wife 


one team 


this time, bless ‘em—and one second 
place and one third and everybody else 
also ran. But, cheer up, in fifteen min- 
utes they will do it all over again and 


three more times after lunch 








The hard-sailed little boats have aug- 
mented and broadened the whole aspect 
of American sailing. Hundreds of fleets 
of them have come into being, and along 
with them the trappings to complete 
the picture: anchorages, clubhouses, 
swimming pools, playgrounds, picnic 
facilities and chrome-plated barrooms 
Mealtime and Saturday-night dancing 
time and after-race cocktail time and 
storm-tossed Sundays too unpleasant 
to race are as colorful and noisy and 
active ashore as the sailing itself. Held 
together by the lure of the sport is a 
whole vast cross section of American 
society that is making the pastime a 
design for holiday living. Not only the 
sailor himself but his whole family plan 
their week around Sunday at the yacht 
club 

To satisfy the ever-growing demand, 
many of the small-boat clubs have sail- 
ing courses for beginners with safe 
boats and professional instructors. In 
some instances not only are there 
junior classes, but within the mother 
club are junior yacht clubs with 
elected officers of small fry and by-laws 
all their own and small clubhouses fly- 
ing their own bunting. 

What has happened to the once- 
class-conscious society of American 
yachting, thanks to the little boats, ts 
plenty. An old-line Corinthian would 


sulfen like the starched crease in his 





white ducks if he could peer back from 
mid-Victorian Newport and see sailing 
America afloat and ashore on a sum- 
mer Sunday. So would an old-line 
country-club aristocrat. For the mod- 
ern yacht club has taken over most of 
the summer activities that he once en- 


joyed only at his country club. 


The one-designs are the largest, most 
alive and moving expression of the lure 
of sailing in the land today. You could 
also call them the freshman class, the 
kindergarten of the sport, save for one 
outstanding exception: the hottest rac- 
ing class in the country—the thirty- 
three-footers with 426 square feet of 
sail — are also one-design. International 
One-Designs, they are called, and they 
queen it over Long Island Sound as few 
Cor- 
nelius Shields, of New York and Larch- 


classes have ever ruled before. 
mont, considered by most sailors to be 
today’s best helmsman and one of the 
best of all time, started the class in this 
country. It was built in Norway over 
one mold. There are some fifty of the 
splendid hulls in the U.S., nine in Ber- 
muda and another fifty odd in Norway. 
They were all built in a three-year pe- 
riod. Racing them on the Sound are the 
cream of the racing skippers of the 
Eastern seaboard with the exception of 
a small coterie in Boston and Harold 


Vanderbilt, of America’s Cup immortal- 





and June 


tain regions 


HOLIDAYS: Berchtold’s Day 
feasts”); Fastnacht carnival 


fires) 


Nicholas Day 


Swiss toy fairs). 





NOTES ON SWITZERLAND 


CLIMATE: Switzerland's abrupt changes in altitude make close neighbors of 
the arctic and subtropical. Spring bursts on the lowland valleys in early March, 
reaches the Alpine foothills by April, the high mountain valleys in late May 
There is always snow on the peaks in the Jungfrau and Zermatt dis- 
tricts, with skiing in the uplands in summer. On the other hand, winter's icy 
breath is hardly felt in Montreux and neighboring resorts even in January 
Switzerland is at its tourist best from mid-May through June, and, in the 
southern and southwestern sections, during October as well. Mountain climb- 
ers like the clear, haze-free September days, and winter-sports enthusiasts con- 
verge on the ski resorts from Christmas until March. 


CLOTHING: In summer, lightweight tweeds and woolens with cottons for 
warm days. For men, slacks and tweed jackets for sight-seeing and resort wear, 
business suits in cities. Be sure to take something warm on trips to high moun- 
For general winter wear, tweed sport suits, sweaters, skirts of 
Slacks. It can be surprisingly warm in the brilliant sunshine and dry air, so wear 


thin, peclable layers rather than one heavy outtit 


SHOPPING: Best buys: a Swiss watch (remember, | 
only one Swiss watch, duty-free, so buy the best you can afford); steel and pre- 
cision items (binoculars, cutlery, portable typewriters, cameras); music boxes 
(buy a good one, $5 and up, the cheaper ones may lose their tone); embroider- 


ies, linens and laces; hand-knit woolens; Swiss chocolates and cheeses 


January 2 (neighborhood parties and “nut 
February 22, 1955 (parades, masquerades, bon- 
May Day Eve, Canton of Berne 
pine trees before their sweethearts’ homes); Pilgrimage to William 
Chapel, Tellsplatte on Lake Lucerne 
August | (fireworks and bonfires); Shepherd Sunday, Valais region 
ber 12, 1954 (festival celebrating return of sheep from summer pastures); Saint 


December 6 (St. Nick parades streets; towns and villages hold 


NOTE: for listings of music festivals, trade fairs, general and travel informa- 
tion on Switzerland, write SWISS NATIONAL 
49th Street, New York 20 


S. Customs allows you 


April 30 (boys place ribbon-decked 
Fell’s 
May 20, 1955; Independence Day 


Septem 
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ity. ArthurKnapp,Jr..whowas with Var 
derbilt inthe last defenses ot the Biz Mug, 
is Shields’ closest competitor year after 
year, and a young fellow named Emil 
(Bus) Mosbacher, Jr. beat both of them 
last year for the class champtonship 
Standing off, looking down with 
bored tolerance on the course racing 
and the swarm of little craft involved in 
it, are, of course, all the big off-shore, 
ocean-racing, ocean-cruising  sloops 
cutters, vawls, ketches and schooners of 
There is) nothing 


American sailing 


small or cheap or one-desigzn about 


them. They are individuals, each 
with her own handicap, when she races 
to Bermuda or down coast to Annap 
Gulf Stream to 


Havana or up stormy Lake Michigan 


Olis, or across the 
to Mackinae or logs her days on end 


for Honolulu. Or when she bothers 
with no handicap at all and races noth 
ing but her own lovely shadow cruising 
wherever she likes. The big bulls carry 
their own lure. They offer night sailing 
under friendly, star-tilled ocean skies 
They rock easily hove-to under reefed 
foresail or lashed jib and jigger, weath 
ering out gales. After a day’s run, they 
know the blessed peace of lonely 
spruce-mirroring coves at dusk where 
the only sound is a loon’s cry and the 
rattle of their own anchor chain, Then 
cabins are cozy houses where no tele 
phone rings or stock ticker frets. Their 
smells are perfumes that can make a 
man, remembering them in midwinter, 
hall 


rank, half-sweet cabin smell of bilge 


ache with nostalgia. The cool, 
that is wetted wood, last year’s spilled 
bourbon, and blanket wool, The first 
whill of frying bacon wafting aft fron 
the galley on famished dawns after 
lonely night hours standing helm. The 
smell of a whole bucket of lobster sud 
denly coming to a boil and sending 
The 


of a whole coast of pine-and-spruce 


forth a cloud of steam. aroma 
forest that has been sun-drenched all 
day and now comes seaward on a sud 
den shift of breeze. The smell of the sea, 


dank as Neptune's stable, salt-dripping, 


fish-breathed, that comes in north 
easters driving under fog 

The big deep-water girls know 
beauty. They are beauty. The sea stops 


what it is doing and looks up at ther 
Ihe New York Yacht Club 


cruise last year picked up a moderate 


passing 


1 orthwest gale at Cape Cod Canal and 
boiled up the coast to finish the run sur 
prisingly well bunched at Boothbay 
Harbor, Maine 


semers after herring, the people on the 


The lobstermen, the 


islands and in the fishing and summer 


resort hamlets ashore all stood and 


stared as that beautiful fleet swept by 
“Were you here when the sailboat: 
sull ask That wa 


went by?” they 


beauuful, The best thing all year 
The lure of sailing? It is a thousand 
lures. It is nothing but lure and beauty 


fit END 
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A TEXACO DEALER SERVICE 


Se 623E3Drié‘| 


This young lady, 


just like her Mom and Dad, 

knows that the green and white 
Registered Rest Room sign out in front 
of a Texaco service station means 
this is the best place to stop 

A place that’s always nice and neat 
and clean. She can count on that 
and so can the millions of other 
highway travelers in all 48 states. 
Registered Rest Rooms are another 
Texaco Dealer service for you and 


all of America’s motoring families. 
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Dr. John H. Holliday 


T one time Tombstone claimed to have 300 bad 
men drinking, gambling, and otherwise carousing 
' within an area of six square blocks, but that was 
counting tinhorns. Actually the strange fraternity was 
much smaller than that when its deadly influence per- 
vaded the whole wild West from Texas to Oregon, and 
from the Dakotas to Nevada. The art of being a bad man, 
meaning a natural talent for ruthless killing coupled with 
a highly developed draw, was not one calculated to pre- 
serve large numbers of its practitioners. Among the select 
the mortality rate was fantastic. Beginners, confronted 
with a hundredth-of-a-second apprenticeship that meant 
the difference between the big time and eternity, most 
often turned yellow or died. 

Nevertheless, the small fraternity with the large turn- 
over is responsible for the one commodity of the Old 
West that still flourishes unchanged to this day, accom- 
panied by the pleasant tinkle of more silver than ever 
poured out of the Comstock Lode. The bad man, by pro- 
viding unlimited Evil for Good to combat, became the 
founder of the Western, and the Western, be it in litera- 
ture or the movies, or on stage, radio or television, has 
yet to be affected by progress, drought, hail, northers, or 
Hollywood doldrums 

The strange feature of this is that while thousands of 
romancers, some of them touched with flights of fancy, 
have chronicled thousands of savage gun battles, none has 
ever been able to exaggerate, or even distort, the vicious 
cold-bloodedness of the bad men themselves. They were 
bad, really bad, but just how bad they were has been ob- 
scured for years by the roar, the flame and smoke, and the 
blood that was their stock in trade. 

Of all the clouds of gun smoke that have been so long 
in drifting away, the most Ominous came from a nickel- 
barreled Colt held in the deadly hand of a man named 
John H. Holliday. Doc Holliday. Those who saw that 
cloud of smoke from head on never lived to see another 
sight in this world. They never even lived to see handsome 
John smile. 

Like other fabled bad men, as distinct from the general 
run of horse thieves, stagecoach bandits, train robbers, 
dry gulchers and cattle rustlers, Doc Holliday was not 
typical of his breed. He becomes typical only through the 
range of his activities and the number of his enemies 
From frontier Dallas to, frontier Denver, from cowtown 


Dodge City to silver-city Tombstone, with stopovers in 





The 





ciller 


He was a gentleman and a scholar —yet of all the 
gun toters who rode the outlaw trails from Denver to Dallas, 


from Dodge City to Tombstone — Doc Holliday was the most deadly 


Scenes in Tombstone, “The Town too Tough 

to Die’: Sign marking the O.K. Corral, site of the 
famous Earp-Clanton fight, in which Doe Holliday played 
a shooting role. Tombstone City Hall (be/ow), in use 
since 1882; it is also Arizona's first firehouse 

The Bird Cage Theater, where Lotta Crabtree and other 
greats performed, today ts a museum filled with relies 

of the six-gun era. Home of the Tombstone Epitaph 
(bottom left), the state’s oldest weekly paper, founded 

in 1880. A young cowpuncher (botiom right) lurks neat 


building where Morgan Earp was shot in the back 
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the wildest dives the world has ever 


known, he crossed trails with every 
major bad man of the West. In some 
twenty instances he did not so much 
cross trails as end them in the custom- 
ary cloud of smoke. He was a very final 
man, bringing from Bat Masterson the 
observation, “Just about everyone who 
knew him hated him, if he lived long 
enough.’ 

Yet Dr. John H. Holliday was a gen- 
tleman and a scholar in a game where 
such attributes were usually fatal. He 
was also a dude, taking an almost fem- 
inine pride in the white softness of his 
hands, and protecting the pallor of his 
sunken cheeks from the sun with an 
expensive felt sombrero carefully se- 
lected to match the color of his well- 
groomed, ash-blond hair. Otherwise, 
except for a soft white shirt, he dressed 
in a funereal black, his string bow tie, 
frock coat, morning trousers and fine 
boots being selected and tailored to ac- 
centuate the skeletal gauntness of hts 
nearly six-foot frame. The results were 
dramatic. Among the rough, dangerous 
men with whom he most often con- 
sorted, he looked like a strikingly hand- 
some, young Sir Galahad, misplaced 
through some irony of fate, and doomed 
to immediate extinction 

Possibly he was misplaced but, if so, 
no one more quickly adjusted himself 
to survival in a new environment than 
he did. In a hard-drinking crowd where 
a quart of 100-proof was needed to get 
a good man drunk, Holliday drank two 
quarts to remain sober. In a profane 
crowd, many could turn the air blue, 
but only Holliday could ignite it. Ina 
gambling crowd, many could gamble 
for high stakes and win once in a while, 
Holliday 


and remain alive 


but only could win all the 


time Instead of be- 
ing misplaced, he was the personitica- 
tion of his strange times 

Much of the violent conflict in his 
vicelent life had its source in his early 
and troubled years. At the time of his 
birth in 1850, his family represented the 
landed aristocracy of Southern Georgia 
with a large plantation and many slaves 
near Valdosta. As a boy, John was the 


vicim of many diseases, including 
smallpox, which left his face faintly 
marked. But because he was thin and 
delicate, he got more than the usual 
amount of pampering, a fact which did 
not help prepare him for the poverty 
that swamped the family after the Civil 
War. His father, who had served the 
Confederate Army with distinction as a 
major, was somewhat appalled to find 
his young son refusing to accept the 
outcome of the war as final, and in favor 
of starting another one of his own 
Thinking that higher education might 
Major 


Holiiday mortgaged the plantation and 


broaden young John’s mind, 


shipped the boy to Baltimore to study 


Ihe episode that started John offas a 
killer came shortly after his return to 
Valdosta. Stull an imperious, pampered 
aristocrat, he came upon a group of 
Negroes swimming in what he consid- 
ered his personal swimming hole. He 
was carrying a double-barreled fowling 
piece, and suddenly he was swept by 
homicidal rage. Witnesses reported he 
ordered the Negroes from the pool, and 
then fired both barrels as they scram- 
bled for safety. Two died instantly 
Five or six others were wounded 

By nightfall there was talk of lynch- 
ing him, and he fled—not because of 
fear, but for two other reasons: he did 
not want to disgrace his family dan- 
gling at the end of a rope, and he had 
been told by the family doctor that he 
was in the last stages of consumption 
“He said I just had a couple of years to 
live,” Holliday later told Wyatt Earp 
“He told me if | went out West I might 
live longer, so | came.” 

As Dr. John H. Holliday, the young 
man opened an office in Dallas, Texas 
A fortune awaited him in yanking the 
teeth of buffalo hunters who came 300 
miles through Indian country, scream- 
ing their agony, and of railroad track 
layers who could endure all pain but 
toothache; and in repairing the mouths 
of those who came out second best in a 
And 


frail though he was in body, weighing a 


battle of bottles, bats, and boots 


scant 115 pounds, Doctor Holliday’s 
hands were like iron on the forceps 

Then the tubercular cough he was 
never to escape again caught up to him 
Strong men willing to endure his “pain 
less dentistry” fled in terror at his first 
cough. The invisible Indian sign went 
up on his door, and as a dentist, the 
only profession he wanted to follow, he 
was through. When he next emerged in 
Dallas society he was a cold, unsocia 
ble, determined young man, and all the 
strength in his hands had been trans 
ferred to the handling of a deck of 
cards. His dexterity was so incredible 
that it is a misstatement to say he gam- 
bled. A few men died quickly for sug- 
gesting that he cheated, although the 
best card players in the West agreed 
that he did not, just as they agreed that, 
with his photographic memory, he 
didn’t have to. They also agreed that he 
was even more dangerous when buck- 
ing a game than when dealing for the 
house, which ts tantamount to saying 
he was unbeatable 

Gambling in Dallas was open, and 
the only health requirement was that a 
man have the strength to negotiate the 
mud that sometimes was spread hip 
deep in the streets. Guns were as much 
a part of the game as cards, and there 
was even a gesture, considered quite 
comical, to reach for a gun with one 
hand while hauling in the pot with the 


other. Never a humorist, Doc failed to 
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but he carried the title through life and one night early in his Dallas educa- 
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tion, the result was a dead man on the 
floor. Doc backed out of the room cau- 
tiously, gun in hand, and a glitter in his 
eye that kept the room quiet for some 
time after he had left. 

Doc's next move was to set the pat- 
tern for the rest of his life. Though he 
had done well enough with his gam- 
bling to outfit himself with a good 
horse, saddle and hardware, he had not 
a friend in the world. Even the worst 
bad men, including rats like Billy the 
Kid, usually had at least two or three 
sycophants who hung around to bathe 
in reflected glory. Solitary Doc, alone 
with his tuberculosis, had ample time 
to reflect upon his loneliness as he scat- 
tered mud on his fast ride out of Dallas, 
and decided that he did not want it oth- 
erwise. A woman was to change his 
mind, but only to prove how right he 


was in the first place. 


As a lone wolf he arrived in the mili- 
tary outpost of Jacksboro, Texas, and 
as a lone wolf he rode west shortly 
thereafter, with the U. S. Army after 
him. A drunken soldier had called him 
a cheat at cards, and had died instantly. 
Without a friend to support him, Doc 
decided that distance was his best de- 
fense, and headed for Denver. 

It was the summer of 1876. Doc was 
twenty-five-years old, and in the back 
of his mind there may have been the 
hope that the climate of Denver would 
heal his lungs. If so, he was doomed to 
disappointment. The only thing that 
ever relieved his cough was a quart or 
two of whisky consumed in a smoke- 
filled gambling hall 

Doc did practice dentistry for a spell 
in Denver, but he was not there long 
before he was frequenting the more 
prosperous gambling hells contesting 
for the first gold and silver from nearby 
mines. But though Denver was boom- 
ing aS a mining town, she was hardly 
wild. For one thing, the local constabu- 
lary dealt harshly with those caught 
wearing guns in the saloons, gaming 
dives and houses of ill fame. Doc met 
this threat to his physical defenseless- 
ness by wearing an efficient knife on a 
string around his neck. Hours of prac- 
tice in his room at last convinced him 
that he could snap the string, spring the 
blade and match any 250-pound bruiser 
in a finely split second 

The time came, as Doc knew it would, 
when he was questioned about his right 
to a pot. The caller happened to be a 
gambler named Bud Ryan who was 
well regarded along Gamblers’ Row. 
As coldly as though he were dissecting 
a cadaver back in medical school, Doc 
Ryan. So 


white was Holliday’s gaunt face, so 


carved Bud murderously 
glittering with hate were his icy blue 
eyes, that those who might have come 
to the rescue of the screaming gambier 
were rooted in horror. For some min- 
utes after Holliday left, the spell per- 





sisted, no one moving either to help 
Ryan or to pursue Doc. 

Nothing was heard from Holliday 
until he reached Texas some weeks 
later. Though he never mentioned the 
trip, there is littke doubt that he en- 
countered Comanches and had to fight 
his way through alone. Buffalo hunters 
in Fort Griffin, where he finally halted, 
marveled that he made it at all. Their 
own scouting expeditions had revealed 
the baked plains to be empty of game 
for hundreds of miles, with scum- 
choked water holes three and four days 
apart. Yet Holliday, scrambling his 
horse through the breaks of the Cana- 
dian River, plodding over the vast 
Staked Plains, starving in the midst of 
acres and acres of white buffalo bones, 
found it all to his liking, and if thirst 
affected him at all, it was only in drying 
up his last ounce of mercy. 

Today a few crumbling ruins on the 
hill overlooking the flats of Clear Fork 
of the Brazos are all that remain of the 
most fabulous boom town in the history 
of Texas. A monument in the midst of 
the ruins proclaims the site to have 
been the center of Texas culture, mer- 
chandising mart for the whole wide 
West, key military outpost of the fron- 
tier, and one of the major crossroads of 
commerce. It was all of that, and more, 
the more being of a nature not usuaily 
inscribed on granite columns. 


HOLIDAY 


As early as 1874, the post commander 
of Fort Griffin, where from four to six 
companies were stationed to chase hos- 
tile Indians, noted in his official re- 
ports, “Fully half of the surgical cases 
occurring in times of peace are pro- 
duced through whisky supplied the 
troops.” Three years later, when Doc 
Holliday arrived, the whisky-supplying 
town on “The Flats” below the fort 
was no longer so mild-mannered 

To preserve some order the town 
marshal carried a sawed-off shotgun 
mounted on a pistol grip. At close 
range it could clean out a pool room, 
tables and all, but it was useless against 
well-oiled buffalo hunters who staged 
their gun battles with Sharps buffalo 
rifles three inches in diameter. The 
judge who passed sentence on the law- 
less, one Justice Steele who had once 
been an officer at the fort, was well 
qualified for his post. One report has it 
that he was such an expert marksman 
that he used his brass-barreled horse 
pistol for pruning his pecan trees. An- 
other has him studying crime in The 
Flats with such devotion to duty that 
he frequently appeared in court with 
two black eyes, hung on him by the 
brawlers before him for trial 

Doc made his headquarters at the 
fancy saloon and gambling hall run by 
an ex-prize fighter named John Shans- 
sey. No attempt was made to arrest 
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By HOWARD GRETG 


Director, Holiday Information Service 


EUROPEAN MUSIC FESTIVALS (Late summer and fall) 


Q. “Which European cities will be holding music festivals during the late 
summer and fall seasons, and what is being performed?” M. Y., Philadelphia 


e Bayreuth, Germany. 


Richard 


July 22 


Wagner Festival 


through August 22: Tannhduser, Lohengrin, Parsifal and Der 
Ring Des Nibelungen; Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, August 8 
Lucerne, Switzerland. International Festival of Music Au- 
gust 8 to 29: Symphony concerts, including Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony, chamber music, opera with international casts 


Munich, Germany. Munich Opera Festival 


August 12 to 


September 9: Operas by Richard Strauss, Mozart, Wagner, 
Hans Pfitzner; orchestra concerts August 20 and September & 


Besangon, France. International Festival 


September 2 to 


12: Concerts by the French State Radio Orchestra and the 
Societé des Concerts du Conservatoire, chamber-music con- 


certs, sacred music by Les Chanteurs Comtois, and perform- 


ances of the Paris Opera Ballet. 
Venice, Italy. International Festival 


September I] to 22 


Symphony and chamber-music concerts of contemporary mu- 
sic, first performance of Benjamin Britten’s opera The Turn of 
the Screw, Venetian sacred music of the 17th Century, ballet 


performances 


Berlin, Germany. International Festival 


September 15 to 


October 5: Cross section of Berlin’s musical and theatrical pro- 
ductions and best in opera, theater, ballet and symphony from 


abroad 


Detailed prospectus of music festivals and ticket information 
obtainable from: European Association of Music Festivals, 


c/o European Travel Commission, 295 Madison Ave 


York, N. Y. 


New 





him for the killings in Dallas or Jacks 
boro. If anything, his reputation was 
enhanced, and when word of his Den 
ver carving job arrived, his reputation 
went up another notch. It gave him 
entry to some of the more exclusive 
games in Shanssey’s back room, strictly 
not for tin horns, and as the months 
went on, the stakes began to climb to 
incredible amounts 

With the return of the rains and the 
bullalo, business boomed. Just west of 
Fort Griffin were millions of free but 
falo, worth four or five dollars each 
when converted to hide. Everything was 
free for the man big enough to “appro 
priate’ it, and then fight to protect his 
“rights.” 

The result was that by January, 1877, 
F. k. Conrad's General Store was do 
ing a business of $4000 a day, of which 
$2500 was in guns and ammunition for 
the buffalo hunters. In return that year, 
750,000 buffalo hides passed through 
the Fort Griffin market. Stinking hides 
were piled in ricks in every vacant lot, 
corral and pasture around the town 
But the smell was no richer than the 


pocketbooks of the opportunists 


Doc was in a fair way to becoming 
rich, Playing nightly at any of the four 
teen gambling halls wherever the 
stakes were biggest—he had at one 
time a gambler’s “working capital” of 
nearly $100,000 


Rumor had him connected with Lot 


Then he fell in love 
tie Deno, the quiet, red-haired “mys 
tery woman’ reported to have been 
many things, and certainly one of the 
few females ever to beat the master 
gamblers at cards — but Doc had no use 
for female gamblers. The truth ts, he 
fell in love if he was capable of so 
human an emotion — with the most ca 
pable madam in town, a resourceful 
beauty named Big Nose Kate Fisher, o1 
Big Nose Kate Elder 


was always Big Nose Kate 


In any event, she 
and she 
like Doc, was a product of the times 

The uneven course of love may have 
made Doc more irritable than usual 
Wyatt Earp, who first met Doc in Fort 
Griffin, says that Doc had the reputa 
tion of having killed several men other 
than those already mentioned, which 
could be true, such events being rarely 
recorded unless the dead man was a 
person of local consequence. However 
this time he made the mistake of shoot 
Id Batley was the 


man, and the dispute, as 


ing a popular man 
usual, wa 
over cards. Ed's friends landed on the 
frail Doc en masse while his gun wa 
still smoking, not shooting him on the 
spot only because they thought shoot 
ing too good for him. Hollering for a 
rope, they started off with. them pri 


oner, seeking the bigvest pecan tree 


Doc had only two friends in town 
John Shanssey 
him but did not want to see him hanged 
and Big Nose Kate 


who was not fond of 


John delayed the 






7\ 


lynching bee by offering free drinks to 
build up the proper hanging atmos- 


phere, and the sheriff spirited the pris- 
oner off to a second-floor room in the 
Biz Nose Kate 


first thought 


hotel acro the street 
then raced to the rescue 
fully gathering all portable wealth of 
her own and Doc and stowing the 
ina big trunk left in Shanssey’s 
care. The preliminaries being taken 
care of, she borrowed two fine horses 
and set fire to the rear of the hotel 
Qut of respect for the hotelkeeper, 
she made it a small fire, but it was 
cnough. Western towns being combusti 
ble by nature, one wisp of smoke and a 
shout were enough to bring out every 
By the 
snuffed, 


Biz Nose Kate and her quick-triggered 


mani town, including lyncher 
time the last smoldering rag wa 
lover were well on their way toward 
Indian Territory 

Dodye C ity society was hardly aware, 
pring of 1878, that the Dr. and 


Mrs. John Holliday, registered at the 


inv the 


elegant Dodge House, were really the 
notorious Doc and the equally notori 
ous Big Nose Kate. Dodge City had 
many other things on its mind, includ- 
ing a horde of Texas cowboys who were 
shooting up the place nightly. For the 
most part they were just rambunctious, 
but occasionally, when well into their 
fourth day and mght of continuous 
drinking, their hoorawing could take a 
dangerous turn. Such a night was in the 
making 

Wyatt Earp, “the most efficient mar- 
shal Dodge City ever had,” was the 
cause of it all. At one time Wyatt had 
been one of the butlalo hunters who 
had emptied the prairie of the shaggy 
beasts to clear the way for the cattle 
herds now pouring into Dodge. Some 
»65,000 head were in Dodge or on the 
way this spring of 1878, with an escort 
of about one Texas cowboy to every 
WO head. And Dodge was the end of 
the line, the pay-off spot, the town in 
which to blow off the repressions that 
had been abuilding all year 

Many of the cowboys were products, 


like 1 ” Holliday, 


War days. Unreconstructed and still 


of the post-Civil 


resentful over a lost way of life, they 
wore their guns low and hungered for a 
chance to use them. They were not bad 
men in the sense that Holliday was, but 
given the booze and the opportunity, 
they could put up a mighty dangerous 
facsimile 

The trouble was that Wyatt treated 
even their most notorious gunmen like 
bad boys. He didn’ teven bother to dig 
nify a few by killing them. Instead, he 
“bullaloed” them —his term for swat 
ting them on the top of the head with 
his ehteen-inch Bunthne Special pts 
tol. Wyatt can hardly be called a brave 
man. There are too many incidents in 
his life that could never have hap 


pened in the life of a merely brave man 


The only explanation for his behavior, 
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suicidally conducted in the face of in- 
credible odds, is that he was utterly and 
completely without fear 

Though at least a dozen good peace 
officers had been wantonly killed or 
run out of town, and though a group of 
never-revealed Texans had offered one 
thousand doilars to the man who would 
kill Wyatt 


had several 


an offer, incidentally, that 
Wyatt 


went his contemptuous way, batting 


would-be takers 


heads. As he told his biographer, Stuart 
Lake 


against the Texas men to belittle them 


“IT wanted every move I made 
as much as possible.”’ The remark alone 
was suicidal, but to demonstrate it time 
and again against aS many as twenty 
men, all armed and thirsting for blood, 
was more so 

All this Doe Holliday learned during 
the summer while he gambled his way 
to a new fortune, and Wyatt was absent 
on Indian hunts, the Indians being 
more threatening at the moment than 
the cowboys. On September twenty- 
fourth, Wyatt returned to Dodge with 
a parcel of Indians, reputed leaders ina 
threatened uprising. In town, waiting 
Tobe Driskill and Ed 


Morrison, wealthy and powerful Texas 


for him, were 


cattkemen whom Wyatt had buffaloed 
and run out of town the year before 
They still had sore heads, they were 
loaded, and they had twenty-five of 
their own men in the same mood. They 
were armed to the teeth, and they meant 
to get Wyatt, come what may 

To bring him around, they hoo- 
rawed the town, shooting up the South 
Side, and then systematically working 
from Fourth Avenue down to First as 
frantic businessmen and saloonkeepers 
doused their lamps before they could be 
shot out. Only on Front Street did one 
feeble light shine from far in the back 
of the Long Branch Saloon. It was not 
by chance that the light still glowed 
over the table where Cockeyed Frank 
Loving was dealing faro for Dr. John 
H. Holliday. Come hell or high water, 
Doc was not quitting while luck was 
riding his shoulder, and Frank didn't 
give much of a damn either 

Wyatt came up darkened Front Street, 
making for the Long Branch where he 
had a sawed-off shotgun stashed. To 
his way of thinking, prstols were fine for 
cowing up to a dozen men, but there 
was nothing like a sawed-off shotgun 
for pacifying the blood lust of mobs 
For that reason he kept several such 
weapons scattered about town in the 
saloons where trouble flared nightly, 
but tonight the only one still ilumi- 
nated was Cockeyed Frank’s, and he 
was twenty feet away when the Driskill- 
Morrison mob careened around the 
corner, guns blazing. Earp stood sil- 
houetted against the saloon window. 

“By God, it's Wyatt Earp,’ Driskill 
is reported to have shouted 

And Morrison added, “You - 


I've waited tive years for this.” 
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Years later, Wyatt admitted that this 
night in front of the Long Branch Sa- 
loon was the only time in his life that 
he was absolutely convinced that he 
had run out of string. There came a fi- 
nal blast of profanity from Morrison, 
so loaded with homicidal rage that it 
could only end in an insane blast of 
gun fire 

At that instant, the door of the Long 
Branch jerked open, and from it rolled 
an answering blast of profanity. It was 
as though every explosive word ever 
heard in the saloon had been com- 
pressed there for years, and was now 
jetting forth in an overwhelming flood. 
It swept the profane Morrison and 
Driskill back with physical force 

When the air cleared, Doc Holliday 
and Wyatt Earp were standing side by 
side, both with their guns drawn. Wyatt 
stepped forward and planted a four- 
inch gash in Morrison's skull with the 
barrel of his pistol. Only one Texan far 
back in the crowd was still capable of 
movement. He swung his gun and fired, 
but Holliday, detecting the movement 
in the dim light, was just as fast and 
twice as accurate. His bullet seared past 
a dozen heads and drilled the cowboy 
through the shoulder. The cowboy’s 
shot went wild. Then all dropped their 
guns, and marched meekly off to jail. 

Some fifty guns were found in the 
street later 

Earp, being a lawman, had felt duty- 
bound to face almost certain death. 
Holliday, stepping out into an equally 
certain fate, had done it just for the hell 
of it. Of course, in his own way, he was 
a lawman too. If the six-gun was the 
law of the land, then Holliday far and 
away had the most law on his side. 
More, even, than Earp 

Thus began the strange association 
between Doc Holliday, bad man, and 
Wyatt Earp, lawman, that has batfled 
so many historians of the West. There 
was nothing baffling about it. The bond 
between these two men living in con- 
stant jeopardy consisted of complete 
loyalty and utter fearlessness, and in 


those times no friend could ask more of 


another. Never during their association 


did Doc kill any men or misbehave ina 
manner that might embarrass his badge- 
wearing friend, though frequently he 
would don a deputy’s badge himself 
and go forth to make a hanging unnec- 
essary 

More strange was Doc’s loyalty to 
Big Nose Kate. She could not stand to 
see Doc drink alone. This may have 
been merely a sociable gesture, but she 
should have learned that Doe did not 
drink in the normal manner. His tum- 
bler of whisky before arising was just 
by way of notifying his stomach that a 
pint of breakfast would soon be forth- 
coming. The two quarts consumed over 
the gaming tables were his ham and 
eggs, and the pint that accompanied 


his preparations for sleep was just his 
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bed-time snack. Big Nose Kate, match- 
ing him slug for slug, would get drunk, 
and when she got drunk 

At last not even Doc could take any 
more. Leaving Kate cursing in her half- 
filled glass, he went off in his solitary 
way. In Trinidad, Colorado, he shot 
and nearly killed Kid Colton for no 
other reason than that the Kid ex- 
pressed an aversion to bad men. Hell- 
On-Wheels 


saloons, gambling places and bordellos 


that explosive tent city of 


that rolled at the head of the rails as 
each railroad pushed its way West 
had by now reached Las Vegas, New 
Mexico. Doc drifted down to help re- 
lieve the Santa Fe railroad workers of 
their payday cash. His success at this 
brought him in conflict with one Mike 
Gordon who resented the intrusion of 
outsiders. Doc invited him outside. 

It cannot be said that Doc dealt un- 
fairly with Mike. As Bat Masterson, 
himself an expert gunman, lawman and 
gambler, who frequently crossed trails 
with Holliday, once wrote, “Doc was 
more frequently in the right than in the 
wrong, which has rarely been the case 
with a man continually getting himself 
into trouble.” But what Doc did do was 
step out of the saloon first, let his eyes 
get adjusted to the darkness, and then 
turn to confront his adversary. Mike 
Gordon, still blinded from the glare of 
the lamp and its reflector, could only 
peer blindly into the darkness. Doc 
lined up the figure against the lights. 
Easy killings like that made him smile. 

There were other killings, never spe- 
cifically recorded but too vividly de- 
scribed to be discounted as rumor, as 
Doc made his way back to Dodge City 
and the only two people he counted as 
friends. Kate was doing well at her own 
game, and was still sore at him for run- 
ning out on her, so that was that. Wyatt 
Earp was gone. The report was that, 
finding he had tamed Dodge City to the 
point of personal boredom, he was out 
hunting something really tough. He had 
finally decided upon Tombstone, Ari- 
zona, so suddenly and staggeringly rich 
on Ed Schieffelin’s silver strike that 
stagecoach robberies, murders, rustling 
and all-around hell just didn’t count. 

Pausing only long enough to pick up 
a horse and buggy to carry his whisky, 
Doc started out in pursuit. He caught 
up to his man near Albuquerque, and 
rode with him in congenial silence. 

All over the West were other covered 
wagons, buggies and lone riders con- 
verging on Tombstone until the town 
bulged with some 12,000 people, few of 
whom were imbued with the idea of 
getting rich by hard work. Mud walls 
went up to enclose priceless mahogany 
bars, imported roulette wheels, Brus- 
sels carpets, and gold-plated chande- 
liers. Booze such as could not be af- 
forded in New York or San Francisco 
went down the gullets of miners whose 


earnings were augmented by skillfully 











lifted chunks of silver ore as pure as 
The Oriental, The 
Occidental, The Can-Can, The Crystal 


bullion in the mint 
Palace —all were dives of such splendor 
that they were rivaled only by an adja- 
cent district where lanterns glowed in 
globes of clearest red. In a short time 
the red glow of Toughnut Street caught 
the eye of Big Nose Kate in Dodge City, 
and she breezed in on Doc. All was 
forgiven 
By that time Doc was back in the 
chips with at least a score of men ready 
to kill him on sight, and frequently try- 
ing it. Wyatt, along with his brothers 
Virgil, Morgan and James, was lined 
up in battle array on the side of law and 
order against 300 bad men who were 
determined to kill the whole family. 
Most dangerous of the lot were Sheriff 
Johnny Behan (because of his official 
loak Bill 
Brocius, Ike Clanton, Billy Clanton, 


of righteousness), Curly 
Frank McLowery, and Tom McLowery 
The clans of Clanton and McLowery 
have never been equaled anywhere in 
the West for the brazenness and fre- 
quency of their stagecoach holdups and 
murders. They ranged farinto Mexico to 
steal cattle, using horses stolen from the 
U.S. Cavalry 
fourteen men in a single night, and held 


They killed as many as 


up, with a few incidental murders, as 
many as three stagecoaches in a week. 

Doc won some goodly-sized chunks 
of their loot. Wyatt and his brothers 
kept them quiet on the streets by bat- 
ting heads with heavy steel pistol bar- 
and 
Earps had to go, preferably to Boot 


Hill. 


The first attempt to this end, outside 


rels. The conclusion: Doc the 


of a few efforts at assassination from 
dark alleys, came when the Clanton- 
McLowery clans tried to hang Doc and 
the Earps for one of their own stage- 
coach robbery-murders. They were 
qualified to make out a good case. They 
knew that Doc and the Earps were in 
the vicinity of the robbery because Doc 
and the Earp brothers were chasing 
them. And they knew all the details of 
the crime because they had committed 
it. More, they had Sheriff Behan on 
their side; but even so, they overdid it 
They found Big Nose Kate well into 
the jug after a particularly bitter tuft 
with Doc, and fed her grudge with more 
whisky until she signed a statement that 
Doc had confessed all to her 

She sobered up in time to recant in 
court, and get the case thrown out, but 
she had gone too far. Wyatt said, “Get 
rid of that woman.” Kate was next 
heard from a couple of years later, run- 
ning a house in San Francisco. Doc 
never saw her again. 

For one reason, he was too busy. The 
clans closed in. Time after time Wyatt 
defied as many as four men to buffalo 
the Clantons or McLowerys. Time 
after time a violently profane Holliday 
confronted one or another of the out- 


law leaders, begging him to draw. The 
whole city was watching, emptying the 
street ina flash should the opposing fac- 
tions meet. It could not go on long 
Tension was mounting to fantastic pro- 
and on October 26, 1881, it 
reached its climax in the battle at the 
OK Corral 


This bit of homicide, lasting just thirty 


portions 


seconds, is the most famous of all gun 
battles in the West. There nas long been 
a tendency to believe that bad men 
turned yellow when called. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

When the battle became inevitable, 
Ike Clanton, Billy Clanton, Frank Me- 
Lowery, Tom McLowery, Billy Clai- 
borne and Wes Fuller took their places 
at the entrance to the OK Corral, near 
Fly's photograph studio on Fremont 
Street, and sent word that they were 
ready. In the code of the day, failure to 
meet their challenge would mean unen- 
durable disgrace. Wyatt, with brothers 
Virgil and Morgan, set out to meet it 
together. But the word had also reached 
Doc Holliday. As the brothers started 
up Fourth Street toward Fremont, Doc 
came racing up, all but bursting his 
feeble lungs, and the conversation has 
been recorded by Stuart Lake thusly 

“Where are you going, Wyatt?” 

“Down the street to make a tight.” 

“About time.” 

“This is our fight. There's no call for 
you to mix in.” 

“That's a hell ofa thing to say to me.” 

Doc swung into step. As they turned 
into Fremont Street, the four spread 
out abreast. Each one was near the six- 
foot mark. Each was dressed in black 
frock coat. Fach seemed to fill the space 
of four in the sixty-foot-wide thorough- 
fare. Only Holliday looked awkward 
Virgil Earp had thrust upon him a 
sawed-off shotgun that he had grabbed 
up hastily. To make it inconspicuous 
Holliday carried it barrel down under 
his arm, with his frock coat hung over 
his shoulders cape fashion. In that man- 
ner they moved inexorably down the 
Street 

The street was as empty of life as a 
tomb. Yet, miraculously, there were a 
Sheriff 


Behan, to swear they could personally 


dozen witnesses, including 
recognize each bullet as it left the gun, 
so closely did they observe the fusillade 
This much ts true 

The first shots from both sides came 
so closely together as to overlap. There 
were thirty-four shots tired, seventeen 
by each side. The time: thirty seconds 
The score: three dead outlaws, three 
scratched lawmen 

There are as many versions of what 
happened as there are tellers, and most 
accounts conflict. Recently, however, 
the tiles of the Tombstone Epitaph, 
believed destroyed by fire and missing 
for sixty-eight years, were recovered by 
Douglas Martin of The University of 
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rvumr Deautitul Balmoral 


Ivy Ned) Me Gunn 


@ Balmoral Castle, the private home in the Highlands of Scot 
land of the British Royal Family, stands in the upper valley ot 
the River Dee: a beautiful land, backed by the massive rounded 
peaks of the Cairngorms, and full of glens and lochs, of woods 
and tumbling streams. The estate of Balmoral extends to the 
ridge of Lochnagar, the mountain of the song, with the Forest 
of Ballochbuie below its northern flank. Here grow the warm 
boled pines, remnant of the ancient Caledonian Wood which 
once covered most of the Highlands. It has always been splendid 
hunting country, with red deer and roe deer, grouse and 
ptarmigan; other birds and beasts, from the golden cagle to the 
true wildcat, have fascinated travelers for centuries. Back in 
1618, a poet wandered here for twelve days and saw “deere, 
wilde horses, wolves and such creatures.” The wild horses and 
the wolves are gone, but should a mountain climber get benighted 
he can still have his imagination troubled by more curious 
beasts than wolves. But that brings back tradition again and the 


Prince Albert designed and built 


weird stories and superstitions which it so inevitably breeds Balmoral with Victoria's enthusiast 


There is something more still if, as a child, you knew ipproval —as a place where they 
could forget the circumstiunee of 
Balmoral as a wonderland where you picnicked by the stream, royalty. In spite of its grand manner 
frolicked with the dogs, watched your elders throw a salmon the castle ts a hunting lodge and 
has always been a favorite vacation 
retreat for Britain’s rulers. Phe 
own fishing rod, studied the birds, stopped building sand castles present royal couple, posing with 


fly, adventured on foot farther and farther each year, got your 


or tucking in dolls, handled a first small rifle, and listened to the ata on phos ona . 
hunting stories not only of your elders but of the wonderful 
shots and the famous stalkers who went before them 

Over twenty years ago a railway official at Ballater, the near 
est station to Balmoral, stopped by an open window to ask a 
little girl if she had enjoyed her visit to Deeside, and the child, 
hardly tall enough to look out and see what was going on, an 
swered, “Scotland is the finest place inthe world.” Thatsmall girl 
now Queen Elizabeth, has since and most recently in her Com 
monwealth tour—-been able to assess the world more closely 

But she still returns to Balmoral. Indeed she has shown a 
tendency to go there in moments of crisis. After her father died, 
it was to Balmoral she went to rest and recover. And on her 
honeymoon, in November, 1947, she stayed at the old mansion 
house of Birkhall (part of the royal property) where as a child 
she had spent happy holidays 

Primarily, Balmoral is a hunting ground (the castle itself ts 
in a sense a magnificent shooting lodge) to which the Royal 
Family come for a couple of months each autumn. Grouse off 
the moors, deer off the hill, and salmon trom the river; there 
is other game, but these are the big three. Local men are the 
experts: gamekeepers, stalkers, gillies native Highlanders who 
know every salmon-lie in a pool, every hollow and wind eddy 


among the high tops where the deer are, who tix the butts or 








artificial hides over which grouse Coveys 


weep downwind with hurtling speed 


During the season there are house 


parties and sporting expeditions: guns 


are located by the head gamekeeper for 
a grouse drive: a stalker with rifle and 


telescope over his back wall direct the 


yuest who before the day 18 over 


hope 


to get within hooting distance of a 


noble stag; and the gillie by the winding 
Dee will select a pool and the right fly 
You 


a good chance of getting 


'suy as he hands over the rod 


TT 
hould have 
an offer just there, sir 

As a girl Queen Elizabeth learned 
salmon fly as she 


how to throw a 


learned how to stalk a deer. To the 
making of a perfect hostess go all kinds 
The Queen, as hostess 


She 


Saparty to the grouse moor 


of knowledaxc 
ees that everything goes moothly 
accompani 
though she 1 more interested in the 
habits of the bird than in shooting it 
or arranges a picnic with the children 


or sets off (as she did as a child) on a 


tramp over the hills and through the 


hollows where the birches grow and 
where the wild bird life may at any 
moment arrest the feet for a fascinated 
spell 


There are hill ponies to bring the 


deer home: favorite dogs. On solemn 


and colorful state occasions, how su 


perbly this Queen rides her horse 
Horses and dogs were an early passion 

Then in the evening, when the hunt 
ers and the anglers return, there ts talk 
of the day's sport, and entertainment, 
from a dance or a ball on some special 


occasion to a movie 


When Queen Elizabeth married the 
Duke of Edinburgh the British news 
paper columnists forecast the doom of 
Balmoral. For the Duke came from a 
different background, it was explained, 
and he was interested in pastimes like 


folk on 


Deeside had no doubt, and of course 


yachting and polo. But the 
they have been proved right. Possibly 
the columnists did not know that the 
Duke had been educated at Gordon 
stoun, a school on the Moray Firth, 
north of Baimoral, where he learned 
to handle a small boat as well as a sum 
in algebra. Let the yacht be small —for 
preference and the Queen will handle 
it with him. Let the engine of an auto- 
mobile splutter out and they can fix it 
with an assurance that would impress a 
garage mechanic. The Duke ts an ex 
cellent shot 

It is perhaps part of the paradox of 
our times that as the world of affairs 
increases in complexity the home life of 
royalty grows simpler and more inti- 
mate. Where in the Victorian age, for 
instance, a prince had to arrange for an 
interview with his sovereign parent, 
today family amusements and outside 
excursions are indulged naturally, and 
all the more happily for being such a 
relief from the everextending troubles 
of our age. It is probably true that 
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today Balmoral carries the personal 
feeling of home and family more than 
at any time since the castle was first 
built by the young Queen Victoria 
House parties on the grand scale are 
no longer the order of the day. As re- 
cently as the reign of George V, much 
more attention was given to large par 
ties and big shoots; and it may be said 
at once that George V in his prime was 
probably the best shot in Britain. A 
frend of mine once saw him shooting 
from a butt when the grouse were com- 
ing downwind and over at a tremen- 
dous pace. Selecting his birds, the King 
fired both barrels of his shotgun, and 
followed those with two more shots 
from a second gun handed him by his 
loader 


The King had four dead birds 


in the air at the same time 


The center of all this life is Balmoral 
Castle. It is built of white granite in the 
Scots baronial style and looks as bright 
today as when the masons quitted it a 
century ago. The granite was quarried 
on the estate and the woodwork of pale 
pine came from the forest of Balloch- 
buie. When it rose gleaming in its per- 
fect setting it was considered one of the 
architectural wonders of its age. But 
our age sees it instead as a product of 
that Victorian era which was so sure of 
self and its reason, its scientific ma- 
terialism, the inevitability of Progress, 
that it could afford to take a romantic 
pleasure in adding a turret here, a balus- 
trade or gable there, by way of nostalgic 
salute to the past. But whatever may be 
said of the castle’s architectural style, 
there can be no doubt about the quality 
of its materials and craftsmanship. Here 
the Victorian age comes into its own; 
nothing 1s scamped, and the granite is 
dressed to a superb finish 

Balmoral was planned as a hunting 
lodge, not a royal palace. Even the 
ballroom, largest room of all, is only 
sixty-eight by twenty-five feet, while 
the dining room, like the drawing 
room, 1s thirty-seven feet by twenty- 
one. The great tower, rising to a height 
of 100 feet, dominates the architectural 
seene 

The grounds and gardens are beauti- 
fully laid out and from May to July 
are open to visitors on certain days of 
the week. And here the curious visitor 
may wander around and reconstruct 
much of the history of Balmoral from 
the carved plaques on the walls of the 
castle, the many memorials to mem- 
bers of the Royal Family, their friends 
and staff, and the trees planted by 
royal personages and celebrated guests. 

The late Queen Mary was particu- 
larly devoted to the gardens and planned 
some of them. A favorite was the 
Sunken Garden, with its low granite 
wall for a rockery and many flower 
beds, overlooked by the apartments of 
the Royal Family. The charming pansy 
garden, with the ballroom at the far 
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end, was a favorite corner of the late 
King George VI. But there are many 
gardens, and the lawns slope upward 
to a summer house under a tree with a 
sandpit in front where a future mon- 
arch builds his castles. Nor is an earlier 
day forgotten as a stone in the grass 
tells: “This stone marks the position 
of the front entrance (facing south) of 
old Balmoral Castle taken down in 
1853.” And that brings us to the bronze 
Statue of Queen Victoria near the 
entrance gate and so to the presiding 


genius of all this place. 
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In writing of royalty one can learn 


from many sources, observe acts and 


hear speeches, see this happening and 


that; but how seldom can one hear 
what is spoken in the secrecy of the 
heart. In Queen Victoria’s case we 
know because she wrote it all in her 
diary. It is a remarkable record, sim- 
ple, vivid and enchanting, because she 
herself was enchanted. She loved the 
Highlands almost as much as she loved 
Albert. 


were to hunt through the Victorian 


her husband, Prince If one 
age, with its self-satisfaction, its almost 
smug self-complacency, for a spirit that 
was its antithesis, one might finish up 
by finding it in Victoria 

She and her husband first visited the 
Highlands in 1842 and were received in 
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a fashion that was “princely and ro- 
mantic.” Highlanders danced reels by 
torchlight. Boatmen sang Gaelic songs 
“very wild and singular.” They saw a 


great chieftains American buffaloes 
“Albert and | were then only twenty- 
three, young and happy.” The spell 
drew them back again and again to 
wander through the Highlands until at 
last they decided to have a place of 
their own. They bought Balmoral, 
pulled down the old mansion house 
and in September, 1853, the Queen laid 
the foundation stone of the castle 
“Every year,” she confided to her 
diary, ““my heart becomes more fixed 
in this dear Paradise, and so much 
more so now, that a// has been my 
Albert's 


work, own building, own laying out 


dearest own creation, own 
and his great taste, and the impress of 


his dear hand, have been stamped 
everywhere.” 

For Prince Albert was not only a 
man of remarkable intelligence and 
industry but had brought with him the 
beloved 


Saxony he had left in 1840 to become 


romantic memories of the 
Consort to the British Queen. 
In William Smith of Aberdeen, Al- 
bert found an architect he greatly ad- 
mired. Thus a Scots architect and a 
German prince brought their castle on 
the Rhine to the banks of the Highland 
Dee. No wonder purists in architecture, 
when contemplating Balmoral Castle, 
get, as the Scots say, “wandered.” 
And 


scenery that produced “‘ecstasies”” in 


how they furnished it! The 
Albert also drove him to design his 
own tartan; and Victoria designed hers, 
though, of course, she wore the Stewart 
(or Stuart) tartan as by right, for was 
it not the Royal Stewart of Scotland? 
Tartan curtains in the castle and tartan 
upholstery and tartan carpets, even 
tartan linoleum. Antlered stags’ heads 
were high on the walls of the ballroom 
and engravings by Landseer, the most 
famous animal painter of his day, 
hung in the drawing room. On the out 
side walls were carved heraldic em- 
blems of Saxony and Scotland, England 
and Wales. On the sky line Lochnagar 


reared its crest, listening to Byron: 


O England! Thy beauties are tame and 
domestic 

To one who has roamed o'er the 
mountains afar, 

Oh! for the crags, so wild and majestic, 

The steep, frowning glories of dark 


Lochnagar. 


That romantic poet, George Gordon, 
Lord Byron, had for mother a Gordon 
of royal Scottish descent; and Gordons 
owned and sold the lands of Balmoral 
long before Queen Victoria bought 
them for her own family 

No wonder Victoria could hardly 
land which she 
“indescribably beautiful.” 


get away from this 


found so 











When the time came for leaving Bal- 
moral in the late autumn her heart 
sank. “Alas! the last day! When we 
got up... . everything was white with 
... 1 wished that we might be 
snowed up, and unable to move. How 
happy I should have been could it 
have been so!” 


snow 


When Albert went hunting, Victoria 
went with him, and when he brought 
down his stag on the mountains she was 
so thrilled that she made a sketch of 
the beast, and a very good sketch too. 
(Landseer had given her lessons.) On 
the hills she roughed it cheerfully, 
climbing up or sliding down in clothes 
that today wouldn't seem ideal for 
climbing. “The little house, with shelves 
for keeping a few boxes (no seat), and a 
little stove, was not at all uncomfort- 
able; but the wind was dreadfully high, 
and blew in. We waited for about a 
quarter of an hour, and then Albert 
arrived; he had been out since six 
o'clock, shot three stags, but only got 
one bad one. . . . The night had been 
bitterly cold and windy; but he had 
slept. We lunched in the little *housie’ 
at the open door.” 

Not that the royal couple lived al- 
ways in a haze of romance. There were 
times even when it wasn't “dearest 
Albert.” 
willed young woman, very fond of get- 


For Victoria was a strong- 


ting her own way, and when she suc- 
ceeded to the British throne at the age 
of eighteen she found in the elderly 
Lord Melbourne a prime minister 
whom she adored. The reigning Queen's 
husband (whether a prince then or a 
duke now) has no particular signifi- 
cance within the British constitution, 
indeed may be regarded politically as a 
cipher. In such a case, Prime Ministers 
do not deal with His Royal Highness 
but with Her Majesty. And the young 
Queen was so flattered by her position 
that she found it “delightful” and saw 
no particular reason why she should 
disturb so happy and important an ar- 
rangement by asking Albert's opinion 
on any affairs of state. Albert grew 
bored by his empty position and by the 
English, and played chess and Haydn. 
There were tiffs and quarrels and on 
one occasion Albert, as the story goes, 
went into his room and locked the door. 
The door was passionately assaulted 
and when Albert asked, “Who is 
there?” he got the reply, “The Queen 
of England.’ He paid no attention. 
Again the imperious assault and to his 
query the same reply: “The Queen of 
England.” Albert remained uninter- 
ested. Came a gentler knocking. ““Who 
is there?” “Your wife, Albert,” she 
answered. So he let her in. 

In such affairs Victoria may have 
been at a disadvantage, for she was 
madly in love with her husband. Albert 
got interested in politics, wrote volumes 
of dispatches, reports and memoranda, 





until his wife realized that he was even 
more wonderful than she had imagined 

Party-political warfare, Court and 
Household intrigues, and a delicate 
situation in Europe. Was there going 
to be war with Russia? Prime Minister 
Palmerston, who was immensely popu- 
lar, threw in his hand and Albert got the 
blame. He was called a foreign spy, a 
traitor. Rumor went around that the 
royal couple were to be apprehended 
and people actually went to the Tower 
of London to see them imprisoned. 
When war did break out with Russia 
Albert proved his true worth. The 
royal couple were at Balmoral when a 
telegram was received: Sevastopol is in 
the hands of the Allies, and Albert, with 
the inhabitants of all Balmoral behind 
him, set off to light a bonfire “on top 
of the cairn” to celebrate the victory. 
“The scene was wild and exciting be- 
yond everything. The people had been 
drinking healths in whisky and were in 
great ecstasy.” 

Cairns are found all over the High- 
lands, in glens and on mountaintops. 
Often they memorialize the dead; hence 
the saying that one should always be 
prepared to put a stone on a good 
man’s cairn. The cairn on Craig Gowan 
in the Balmoral grounds, however, was 
put up to celebrate the taking over of 
the estate, while the residence was still 
the old mansion house. But the opera- 
tion was carried through in traditional 
style. The queen placed the first stone, 
then Albert put down his, followed by 
their children, according to age, then 
by everybody else, each with a stone, 
until the pile rose to five or six feet. 
Whereupon Albert got on top and 
placed the last one, amid dancing and 
cheers. “It was a gay, pretty, and 
touching sight,’ remarked Victoria to 
her diary, “and I felt almost inclined 
to cry.” 


If we have mentioned Queen Victoria 
and her Consort at some length it is 
not only because they built Balmoral 
Castle and established a tradition, but 
also because they set a fashion in hunt- 
ing Or sporting estates throughout the 
Highlands of Scotland. Up from Eng- 
land came peers and business magnates 
to rent or buy estates from those Scot- 
tish lairds whose acres were more 
numerous than their ever-declining in- 
comescould maintain; and fromabroad 
came Indian rajahs, German barons, 
wealthy Americans. 

But first, perhaps, some general idea 
of a typical sporting estate should be 
given. Over the broad moors—the 
heather-clad low-lying ground—grouse 
are shot; in the mountainous country 
beyond, red deer are stalked, and 
though this territory is called the “deer 
forest,’ its most conspicuous feature 
is the absence of trees; in the rivers 
salmon are caught by rod and line with 
lures that vary from artificial minnows 
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to flies, though on many rivers only 
flies are permitted. The male deer is 
called a stag and the female a hind. A 
good beast is a stag with a fine head of 
horns or antlers, and when the tines 
or “points’’—on a stag’s antlers count 
up to twelve, the stag becomes “a 
royal.’ A true sportsman may hunt a 
royal for days over difficult, exhaust- 
ing, and often precipitous country, 
guided by the native stalker who not 
only knows every rock and peat bog, 
stream and hollow (or corrie) but also 
the direction of every wind eddy, for to 
a stag scent can be more important 
than sight. As the quarry is approached, 
the hunter must take advantage of 
every piece of cover to keep out of 
sight, and, over the final yards, this 
generally means a slow and difficult 
flat-out crawl. Once a stalker was foiled 
by his sportsman—a rajah —at the end 
of the day over just that short distance 
“But | kept my head down,” said the 
rajah. “What's the good,’ demanded 
the stalker, who had already addressed 
a word or two in Gaelic to high heaven, 
“of a man keeping his head down if his 
bottom is up?” 

There are two methods of shooting 
grouse: with the help of dogs and from 
butts over which the birds are driven 
Highly trained and wonderfully intel- 
ligent dogs, under the direction of the 
keeper, quarter the moor in front of 
the guns. When a dog scents the game, 
it stops as though it had been hit, 
utterly motionless except for a_per- 
ceptible quiver of excitement, its nose 
pointing directly towards the invisible 
birds lying in the heather. Then the 
birds are flushed. 

I must have been very young, per- 
haps six or seven, when one morning | 
found myself at a shooting lodge on a 
moor in Caithness—the most northern 
county of Scotland—-amid a bustle of 
men and dogs and ponies setting out 
for the grouse moors. 

The party set out, with my friend 
the under-keeper among them. | also 
saw the tenant of the estate, a wealthy 
American named Cram, a= quiet- 
mannered, generous man, very well 
liked by the staff. And this I can now 
well understand, for as | stood all alone 
by an open window, a lovely dark- 
haired Highland girl smiled to me and 
handed out a slice of brown bread 
freighted with butter and strawberry 
jam 

“The twelfth” 
of August, opening day for grouse 


short for the twelfth 


shooting—-was a date not only on the 
sporting calendar but on the social one 
Special trains ran from London and 
the railway platforms of Perth and 
Inverness grew congested with dogs, 
hunting gear, high resounding voices 
and animated tweeds of striking checks 

Wars and taxation have done their 
best to destroy that traffic. German 
barons and Indian rajahs have in re- 
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Northernmost Post Oflice 
in the U.S. is in 
(] Maine ([) Minnesota (1) Montana 


The post office in Penasse, Minne- 
sota is the northernmost base for 
Uncle Sam's letter carriers. Beyond 
Penasse, carriers—and currency 

are Canadian. Yet The First 
National Bank of Chicago Travelers 
Checks are accepted as readily in 
Canada as they are in Minnesota, 
Your signature is all you need to 
cash them—anywhere in the world, 


Which is the world’s 
lowest-lying town? 
CT Reno 


840 feet below sea level, modern 


{} Tampico [-] Jericho 


Jericho in Jordan ts the lowest town 
in the world. And a low-cost way to 
insure travel convenience ts with 
First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks. It’s the safest 
way, too. Only you can cash them. 
Prompt refund if lost or stolen. Ask 
for them at your bank 


Which state extends 
farthest west ? 


1) Maryland 
{] West Virginia 


[] Virginia 


Virginia extends even farther west 
than West Virginia. Confusing? Not 
half as confusing as trying to cash a 
personal check where you're not 
known. Carry your money conven- 
iently and safely in birst National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks. 
Denominations of $10, $20, $50, 
$100, each a distinctive color, Ac- 
cepted the world over. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 





For All Business and 


Vacation Travel 
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rt time found ius lor preocceupa 


tron nearer home, while the only Amer 
ican | met in these parts last year was a 


film magnate whose interest in the 


beauties of Glen Affric was scenic in 


the camera sense rather than sporting 
However, we lured him to a river, and 
ifter losing two salmon from a well 
worked fly he declared at the end of the 
day with a conviction that would have 
mmpressed Queen Victoria that he was 
oming back. And he wasn't thinking 
either 


Mention of Glen 


of camera 
Aflric far in the 
heart of the Highlands with no road 
heyond, evokes Balmoral once more 
for the lodge on Loch Affric ts not only 


Scots 


baromal style but one of the rooms ha 


built of gray granite in the 


its internal wails entirely covered with 
charcoal drawings by Landseer of hunt 
mw and tishing scenes. One day during 
the last hunting season the proprictor 

Altric Lodge, Robert Wotherspoon 


{ talking on the hill 


ind | were and in 


the early evening we stood at the win 


dow of the Landseer room looking 


down the loch. Snow had been falling 
mountains rose from. the 


;* uk 


and a the 


hoch cde behind peak, then 


Titk KILLER 


od from Pay 


Camnlini 


Anivona and Editor Clayton Smith of 
the Lpitaph. Included in the tind were 
the eye-witness reports of spectators 
mad survivors, taken immediately after 


the shooting. From these accounts 


emerge these vital facts 
When Doc Holliday, concerned only 
who meht harm Wyatt 


with those 


Larp, tired both barrels of his shotgun 
it Tom MeclLowery, just pulling down 
on Wyatt, he all but blew the man apart 
in the middle. Tom completed his shot 
vrazing Wyatt's arm, and continued to 
move toward the street, secking cover 
for another shot. Doc threw the shot 
gun at hin and grabbed for his pistol 
but by then Wyatt had put another 
fatal shot into Tom. Sull Tom tired 
once more betore dying 

Billy Clanton shot Morgan -Earp in 
and before he could 
broke Billy's 


umm ~with a bullet that continued on to 


the left shoulder 


fwe agam Virgil barp 
deliver a fatal wound through the out 


law's chest. Sull Billy managed a 


border-shilt passing his gun from 
bad hand to good, and got off one more 
hot pust as two slugs crashed into him 
from the guns of Virgil and Morgan 
Frank McLowery was fatally shot 
through the abdomen by Wyatt, but 
still got off two shots, one at Wyatt and 
the other at Morgan. Turning to get 
Holliday, 


to fire again, he was nailed by three 


he fell, and as he rolled over 


fatal shots from the guns of Holliday 


Wyatt and Morgan, With a tremendous 


78 


dark outlines were losing definition, a 


if some vast finger were smoothing out 
the charcoal lines and bringing up the 
white. In the fading light, the slow 


transformation gave the scene an 
extraordinary depth and grandeur, and 
the meaning of a word like solitude 


acquired strange dimensions 


Let us return to Balmoral for one 
tinal September day which draws some 
40,000 visitors to Deeside from many 
parts of the globe the day of the 


Braemar Gathering or Games, with 
competitions in athletic events, piping 
and dancing 

Games of the kind have been held 
throughout the Highlands from time 
immemorial and are still the event of 
the year in many a country district 
Some of them come down from the age 
when man killed his beast with a stone 
At the Games he still throws or putts 
the stone. By adding a sling or handle 
to the stone (now an iron ball), he can 
wing it round his head before sending 
it an astonishing distance in the com 
petition called “Throwing the Ham 
mer The event called “Tossing the 


C aber heaving a tree into the arr 


eflort, he pushed death aside, drew a 
calm bead on Holliday and fired. It was 
a good shot, and should have cut Doc 
in half had not Doc, in drawing his 
Colt, accidentally shifted his gun belt 
The slug struck the heavy holster, and 
screamed olf into space 

True, three outlaws lived to run away, 
but there are few to brand this demon 
stration of good sense as cowardice, 
least of all Holliday and the Earps 
They knew too well that in dealing 
with real bad men, it was fatal to count 
on ther turning yellow. It was fatal 
even to think of them quitting when 
dead. After the doctor completed his 
frank and Tom Me 
Billy Clanton, he an- 


nounced with awe that they had been 


autopsies on 


Lowery and 


hit thirteen times, and that eight of the 


wounds should have been instantly 


fatal. They seemed to have had a pact 
with the devil to postpone death 

Had such pacts been possible, Doc 
Holliday surely had one. Donning a 
badge as Wyatt's deputy marshal, Doc 
joined the Earps in a systematic clean- 
up of the Tombstone bad men. As the 
pressure mounted, the outlaws resorted 
to assassination. First victim was Vir 
gil, blasted from ambush and left with 
wounds that crippled him for life. Next 
was Morgan, fatally shot in the back as 
he was playing pool. The same shots, 
fired through the back door of the pool 
hall, were intended to get Wyatt, too, as 
he sat watching the game; but so fast 
were his reflexes that he literally dived 
under the shotgun slugs as they riddled 


the wall behind him 
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with intent to toss it base over tip 
may have as obscure an origin as those 
great lumps of rock in remote glens 
which giants are alleged to have hurled 
at each other from mountaintops. Of 
all the arts dancing ts no doubt the 
oldest, and judges watch performers in 
reel, fling, and sword dance with the 
uncompromising eyes of ballet masters 

On the north wall of Balmoral 
Castle, the visitor can see a marble 
plaque of the Scottish king, Malcolm 
Canmore, presiding over the Games at 
Braemar, for tradition has it that he 
founded them. He lived from about 
1025 till 1093, and married an English- 
woman, with results for good or ill to 
his native land that are still argued. A 
bronze figure of him stands in the en- 
trance hall of the castle 

Braemar lies ten miles up the glen 
from Balmoral, and its approaches, 
whether over the mountain passes or 
up the valley of the Dee from Aberdeen, 
The Royal 


the grounds and 


are varied and striking 


Family drive into 


along to the pavilion, where The 
Marquess of Aberdeen receives them 
amid acclamation and the tartans of 


many clans. Persons interested in the 


playing of a single pipe band on the 
march can now consider the effect of 
massed pipe bands playing in a unison 
to which the farthest hilltops seem to 
lend an intent and appreciative ear, as 
if their children from the far wastes of 
time had come home again. And others, 


the red deer and the roe deer, the 
ptarmigan and the grouse, blackcock 
and eagle, the wily fox and the stoop- 


ing falcon, listen also, knowing that 
when a Highlander is beset by his own 
music there can be nothing bad in his 
heart. It is a day off all round, in which 
it would be a pity to forget the salmon, 
surely of ali fish the most perfect in 
shape, with its silver sheen gradually 
gathering the underglow of gold as on 
this September day it slips undisturbed 
through the pools, swiftly through the 
narrows, and, steadying itself amid the 
foaming swirls, leaps the waterfall 
The birches by the riverbanks are also 
gathering gold; on the branch of a 
nazel tree as it leans over a dark pool 
the nut clusters are almost ripe; and in 
Gaelic is the old saying that the salmon 
got his legendary wisdom because he 
ate the nuts of knowledge as they fell 


into the dark pool rHE END 





It was Wyatt and Doc, then, against 
the mob. They knew who the assassins 
were, and with a bale of warrants, they 
Started out in pursuit. They got Frank 
Stilwell in a Tucson freight yard and 
left him dead between the tracks. They 
got Curly Bill Brocius in his desert hide- 
out, and they got Indian Charlie at a 
rustler’s roost run by Pete Spence 

And then suddenly Tombstone was 
peaceful, the only criminals on the 
wanted list being Doc Holliday and 
Wyatt Earp. Sheriff Behan, true to the 
“cowboy” element to the last, wanted 


them for the murders of Stilwell, 
Brocius, and Indian Charlie 
Doc and Wyatt talked it over. They 
had avenged the shooting of Virgil and 
the assassination of Morgan. They had 
broken the Clanton and McLowery 
mobs wide open. To return to Tomb- 
Stone to fight the mock charges would 
mean being shot in the back while “at- 
tempting to escape.” They shook hands 
and parted. Wyatt drifted west to Cali- 
fornia to make a fortune in the Alaskan 
Gold Rush, in gold and silver through- 
Rich 


and respected, he died peacefully in his 


out the West, and finally in oil 


Los Angeles mansion on January 13, 
1929, as surprised as everyone else that 
he had lived so long 

Doc drifted north toward Denver 
Wracked by coughs, surly, and with no 
Wyatt to swing his homicidal urges to- 
ward the side of the law, he hunted his 
He left 


nd record of any shootings during this 


trouble where he could find it 


period, but he was not a man to leave 


records. As soon as he reached Denver 
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he was picked up at the request of 
Tombstone authorities, and prepara- 
tions were rushed to ship him back to 
the certain death that awaited him 

At this point the sick, friendless 
man was rescued when he least ex- 
pected it. The peripatetic Bat Master- 
son happened to be in town during one 
of his law-enforcement intervals, and 
he promptly swore out a complaint 
charging Doc with highway robbery in 
Pueblo. Before the Denver authorities 
knew what had happened, Bat had 
hauled his prisoner off to Pueblo 

The trial was a long time in develop- 
ing, the main delay being in finding 
some highway robbery Doc might have 
Bat admitted 


committed. Years later 


his part in Doc’s rescue: “The charge 
against Holliday was nothing more than 
a subterfuge on my part to prevent him 
being taken out of the state by the 
Arizona authorities It was not be- 
cause | liked him any too well, but on 
account of my friendship for Wyatt 
Earp, who did.” 

Out on bond while the highway rob- 
bery was being hunted up, Doc settled 
down in Pueblo to await the final stages 
of tuberculosis. For his last days he 
moved with an ample supply of his 
favorite tipple, to a Glenwood Springs 
sanatorium. There one morning, at the 
age of thirty-five, he found in the trony 
of his dying in bed the one humorous 
note in his life. “This is funny,” he told 
his nurse, and with that he tossed off 
his ‘ast tumbler of whisky and went off 
to join his victims, wherever it was they 


might be rHE END 








HOLIDAY HOUSES IN 
THE BARN COUNTRY 


Continued from Page 50 


background which confronted the refu- 
gees from Broadway, Wall Street and 
the business districts of Philadelphia, 
and they promptly conditioned these 
seekers of rest and relaxation. Those 
who went to Florida and the Southwest 
with similar objectives had to build 
their own holiday houses at the outset, 
inventing or importing their architec- 
ture. Here, in the singularly soothing 
atmosphere of a landscape that had 
been literally constructed by genera- 
tions of frugal, hard-working farmers, 
they found not only the escape they de- 
sired but—for a long time—an over- 
supply of residential architecture. Not 
only did it make more practical sense 
for the average new resident to buy one 
of the solidly constructed old farm- 
houses and fix it up, but even when the 
sensible procedure would have been to 
tear down the building and start afresh, 
the overwhelmingly nostalgic quality of 
the house often prevented this with con- 
sequences not always anticipated. 

The status of the modern holiday 
house in the German counties is, as one 
can see, somewhat anomalous. For the 
period-minded owner there has been 
until recently an almost endless supply 
of beautifully designed houses in vari- 
ous states of preservation, all of them 
saturated with those delightful evi- 
dences of age and good living that are 
impossible to duplicate today. On the 
other hand, for those who can take 
antiques or leave them, and who prefer 
more contemporary backgrounds for 
their contemporary living, the design of 
the old houses and barns is so good that 
both architects and owners hesitate to 
tamper with them. This has led to an 
interesting problem that has few paral- 
lels anywhere in the United States. 

The problem can be stated in this 
way: Let us assume that you have de- 
cided that Bucks County is the spot for 
you. And that you, like practically ev- 
eryone else, find old houses attractive, 
but lack a desire to inhabit a museum 
of 18th Century antiques. Furthermore, 
there are features of modern houses, 
such as glass walls, large open interiors, 
built-in furniture and so on, that appeal 
to you. What do you do” Is it a sac- 
rilege to mutilate your well-preserved 
relic of the past? Should you modernize 
only to the extent of mechanical equip- 
ment and paint, and put up with the 
small rooms and cramped windows? 
What happens to the appearance if you 
knock out enough stone to make a pic- 


ture window? If new living space has 
to be added to the existing house, do 


old 


you maintain the “style” of the 
building, or disregard it completely’ 
I make such a point of this problem 


not only because it so often lies at the 


core of the rural Pennsylvania vaca- 
tion house—it is something that bothers 
most everyone faced with the question 
of mixing old and new. Can one put a 
piece of modern furniture in a room 
full of period pieces? Or vice versa? Is 
it right to build a modern house in a 
neighborhood of Colonial cottages” 
Would it be appropriate to fill a 200- 
year-old room with contemporary 
furnishings? And so on. It is a very 
peculiar thing, this preoccupation of 
Americans with the correct handling of 
style and tradition, for we have so little 
of either. Europeans, on the other hand, 
who have a great deal of both, worry 
little about these matters. They have 
generally built in whatever was the 
current modern manner. The Univer- 
sity buildings at Oxford, for instance, 
cover three centuries of active building, 
and it would never have occurred to 
the architects of the Tudor period to 
design Trinity College in the same 
“style” as Balliol, which was built al- 
most 300 years earlier. Today in Italy 
when an architect puts a bar in the 
ground floor of a 16th Century palazzo 
he does not maintain the Renaissance 
flavor of the original—he designs a 
modern commercial interior. 

Drastic as this procedure may sound, 
it is actually the only safe one. It is 
literally impossible for the present-day 
architect or builder to recapture the 
attitudes, ideas or building methods of 
1750, any more than a family today 
can see its living requirements in the 
same light as a German immigrant 
farmer of the same period. The answer 
to the questions above is that you 
furnish, decorate, add on and other- 
wise remodel without any attempt to 
conform, ina style sense, with the exist- 
ing structure. Otherwise the result is a 
rather childish kind of play-acting that 
doesn’t fool anybody. It should be 
added, perhaps, that the reason one 
finds so many first-rate “nonconform- 
ing’ conversions in the barn country 
is that so many of the new residents 
have long since arrived at a point where 
the opinions of the Joneses are less 
important than individual expression. 

There is also a genuine excitement 
that comes from a deliberate juxtaposi- 
tion of the authentic old and the au- 
thentic new. There is no better way to 
accent the age and charm of an old 
house than by doing modern things in 
a modern way, and if the architect has 
at all there will be a 
be- 
tween the new and the old. The best 


any sensdtivity 
dramatic contrast—and no clash 
recent house-remodeling jobs demon- 
strate this clearly. It would be difficult 
to find a more appropriate example 
than the house done over for Lucius 
Crowell by Oscar Stonorov. 

The original house owned by the 
Crowells was three stories of stone, 
dating from Civil War days, built to 
tradition that 


conform with a local 
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hardly changed in a century. It had 


been placed on a high, narrow finger 


of land to take advantage of the farm 


While the Crowells 


lands view below 
ind their architect liked the old house 


ind its plain solid style, there was no 


way of enlarging it to accommodate a 


family of five without adding a new 


wing. This took the form of a one 
tory structure built onto one end of the 
an angie: it follow 


mouse, al contours 


of the ridge and offers another aspect 
of the view Ihe 


block, ha 


wing is of cinder 


a flat roof, and contains an 


enormous open living-dining-kitchen 


ea. There ts also a huge playroom for 


the children, and the ‘usual service fa 


cities. The house is now entered from 


a terrace on which the dining area 


opens, and there ts a service door on the 
Opposite sicte Ihe stone end of the 


old house now serves us one wall of the 


new dining room, The small rooms in 


the orminal house were set aside for 
hedrooms and bath 

The old and new units are obviously 
wnt related in the conventional “style 
vnse, yet they merge to express a 
pleasant kind of contemporary living 
Ihe modern wing 


large, simply tur 


mished and open successful back 
vyround for mtormal family living; the 
‘ ld house 


mg. The 


verves equally well for sleep 


ense of continuity would 
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Camtinued from Pug »/ 


frontier between sea and air: it 1s very 


till, for there is hardly any wind. In one 
place the mave of the sun winks and 
dances in slow explosions of light with 
the gentle movement of the water 
I flortlessly, with a steady beating of 
your flippers, you follow the guide. So 
clear 1s the water that it’s easy to mag 
ine you are really flying, surrounded not 


birds. The 


heightened by the 


by tish but by iHlusion 1s 


cu plants beneath 
youl, which look like small trees 
You are now well clear of the hotel 
looking back, you can see the under 
water windows from which your tnends 
bish are 


we doubtless watching you 


bewinning to swarm around, sometimes 
winking right up to your helmet to 
peel mquisitively mto your eyes. They 


have absolutely no tear, perhaps be 


cuuse hunting is forbidden near the ho- 
tcl. It would scare away the creatures 
sho are the resorts main attraction 
It os true that the guide cares a gun 
fires rockets with 


which explosive 


heads. But this ts emet 


When 


lurue tish become too rquisitive he can 


purely for 
rencies , he never had to use it 
ulways drive them away with a slender 
rod that administers a muld shock 
“We should have company in a few 
seconds, the vuide announces 
They're usually here the moment we 
diving chamber — in 


leave the fact, 
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never have come through as forcefully 
had the wing been built in the style of the 
original, although many will disagree, 
for the habit of trying to match periods 
is deeply embedded in our thinking. 
Another house which shows the 
same general approach to the problem 
(but an even more drastic solution) ts 
Antonin Raymond's farm and studio 
near New Hope. Raymond ts an archi- 
tect who has had a large practice in 
both the U.S. and Japan. He purchased 
his farm about twelve years ago with 
the intention of using it as both farm 
and studio. The large stone house was 
in bad repair, and rather than restore it 
he mpped out the main center portion 
and rebuilt it in with wood and glass 
He added a two-story wing, also with- 
out regard for the style of the original 
house. There is a persistent — and, in 
Mr. Raymond's case, understandable 
suggestion of Japanese influence, par- 
ticularly in the use of tree trunks for 
columns, and sliding walls. The remodel- 
ing has penetrated through the entire 
structure and has produced contrasts in- 
side as extraordinary as those outside. 
One of the most curiously revealing 
houses in the area ts the small new 
dwelling designed and constructed by 
George Nakashima, also in New Hope 
Nakashima ts an architect by traming 


and a furniture designer and cabinet- 


maker by preference. For years Naka- 
shima has been living his belief that the 
best way to resist the specializing pres- 
sures of urban-industrial existence is to 
turn one’s back on them. His house, 
built with his own hands, is another 
expression of his philosophy. 

The Nakashima house, designed for 
year-round occupancy, could be con- 
ideal as a 


sidered almost 


vacation 
house. Modern in concept, Japanese in 
feeling and in detail, it nevertheless 
links itself to the Pennsylvania tradi- 
tion through its use of 


native ma- 


terials. Except for stone walls, the 
house 1s of wood frame construction, 
with all rooms facing the view at the 
back. There are two bedrooms equipped 
with sliding screens instead of solid 
walls, and by day the entire interior 
can be opened, making a small house 
seem much larger. Nakashima’s house 
demonstrates that even a completely 
modern house in this area can be in- 
fluenced strongly by its surroundings 

A third architect’s house ts the one 
designed by Oscar Stonorov for his 
own use. Here again we have a remodel- 
ing job, this one so thoroughgoing that 
it becomes difficult to find traces of the 
original dwelling. Stonorov kept the 
18-inch-thick stone walls wherever he 
covered them with 


could, cement 


plaster, tilled in what was left with big 


windows and 


and 
that still 


shows a distinctly regional feeling. Curi- 


cypress siding, 


achieved a modern house 
ously, the house recalls the spirit of the 
old barns; both have vigorous lines, bold 
contrasts of wood and stone, sharp over- 


hangs and black shadow areas. 


The houses | have described suggest 


a number of ideas about home building 
in general, and about vacation-house 
design in particular, and this despite the 
fact that most of them are vacation 
houses only in the broadest sense. They 
indicate that even in sections where an 
old tradition still flourishes, the inroads 
of the modern are becoming steadily 
more conspicuous. But they also show 
that “modern” house design is by no 
means a standard formula. 

More 
emphasize that much of the fretting 
about 


significantly, these houses 


establishing some imaginary 
harmony between the old and the new 
is unnecessary. Jobs like the Crowell 
house, on the contrary, demonstrate 
very powerfully that nothing enhances 
the charm of the old quite as much as a 
frank expression of the new. When you 
come to think of it, this is about as it 
should be, for such houses as this ex- 
press very sharply the proposition that 
life sull does go on, and that the world 
did not stop turning on its axis in the 


middle 1700's. rHE END 





sometimes they come into it and escort 
us out. Oh, here they are!” 

Two gray, streamlined shapes come 
shooting toward you at an incredible 
speed. Your heart skips a beat before 
you recognize Joe and Jill, the hotel's 
two tame porpoises. They circle the ex- 
pedition several times, then dart swiftly 
to the surface. Air-breathing animals, 
You 


Aqualung you 


they can drown in a few minutes 
realize that with your 
can stay underwater ten times as long as 
they can. On the other hand, you can't 
swim at forty miles an hour 

There is something about porpoises 
that restores one’s faith in humanity 
They actually /iAe men, and while they 
are around as protection there's no need 
sharks. The 


to worry about 


much 
vaunted tiger of the seas ts a complete 
coward who will usually run for his life 
at the first sizn of opposition 
With the porpotses as escert, you 
glide slowly over the coral, resisting the 
temptation to pluck the beautifully 
colored stone flowers that are the homes 
of myriad marine animals 
Dont touch the live coral,” your 
guile warns 


“some of it can sting 


badly particularly that red variety 
You've now swum a full hundred 
yards from the hotel, and your legs are 
beginning to get tired. Beneath you ts a 
carefully landscaped coral garden, with 
ranks of multicolored sea anemones 
land out in a pattern just regular enough 


to be pleasing to the eye. It ts a fine ex- 
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ample of a new art-—underwater gar- 


dening. The garden is silent, but never 


sull. The tentacles of the anemones 
wave continually with a slow, hypnotic 
rhythm: the fish move, sometimes lan- 
guidly, sometimes in sudden darts, back 


Though 


the colors here are as brilliant as any 


and forth among the coral 


on the earth’s surface, once brought 
into the alien air they swiftly fade 

At one end of the coral garden ts a 
concrete bench, shaded by a trellis- 
work which has been overgrown by 
marine plants. You sit here in a solemn 
line, wavering slightly in the gentle cur- 
rent, while your guide gives you another 
briefing. The sun’s rays, streaming 
through the water overhead, are broken 
into bands of light which move unpre- 
dictably in all directions, covering the 
painted coral with a shifting zebra pat- 
tern of light and shade 

“Even with flippers.” says your 
guide, “it’s tring to travel any consid- 
erable distance underwater —as you've 
doubtless noticed. Yet there’s some tine 
scenery around here, so we've arranged 
transport.” 

He starts to glide away, suddenly 
notices something, and dives swiftly 
toward a wall of coral. Thrusting his 
hand into a crevice, he pulls out a wig- 
gling mass of tentacles and holds it in 
front of the nervous spectators 

* They're shy beasts,” he says, foiling 
the octopus’ desperate attempts to es- 
cape. “Look at all the color changes 
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he’s going through —-they express emo- 
tions. He's pretty frightened now. Any- 
one else like to play with him?” 

There’s a profound silence. So the 
guide releases his captive, which 
promptly squirts its way back into its 
cave, leaving behind a cloud of ink as a 
token of disapproval 

“Of course,” remarks your guide 
casually, “this treatment isn’t recom 
mended for the big boys —they might 
get annoyed. But they ll never bothe: 
you if you leave them alone, and that’s 
true of almost everything in the sea.’ 

He disappears behind a large, ob- 
viously artificial mound, and a moment 
later you hear a throbbing drone. A 
long, slim torpedo slowly rises into 
sight, your guide astride it like a jockey, 
adjusting the controls on its tiny instru- 
ment panel 

“This is one of our hydrojets,” he 
explains. “Clip yourselves to these tow- 
ropes and we'll go for a ride.” 

Amidships, two horizontal rods pro- 
ject from the vehicle, trailing towing 
lines so that three passengers can at- 
tach themselves on either side. As you 
clip the buckle to your harness, you feel 
rather like a Husky in a dog team —ex 
cept for the fact that the traces will be 
towing vou 

When everyone is attached, the pilot 
eases the throttle forward. With the two 
porpoises still as escorts, you slowly 
rise from the sea bed and begin your 


effortless exploration 








Your radius of vision is more than a 
hundred feet, though distances are hard 
to judge underwater. At the limit of 
visibility objects fade into a blue-green 
haze which first blurs fine detail, then 
obliterates everything. But up to fifty 
feet, you can see almost as clearly as in 
the open air. 

The sound of the hydrojet has scared 
away most of the fish, and as you glide 
along at ten miles an hour the pilot 
answers some technical queries. 

“No, it’s not driven by electricity 
It's really a kind of underwater rocket, 
burning hydrogen peroxide and alcohol! 
The hot gases are mixed with water as 
they rush out, and that’s how we pro- 
duce the jet. On one load of fuel, we 
could travel almost twenty miles. The 
design’s really based on a torpedo the 
Germans built in World War IL. Nice to 
know that it’s doing something useful 
now. 

For the last few miles the seascape 
has been almost flat, with occasional 
low undulations. Suddenly, with no 
warning, the floor falls away into un- 
known depths. You seem to be sus- 
pended in the sky, above an unfathom- 
able blue abyss. For a moment you 
have the illusion of being in an airliner 
at an enormous height. 

Now you are approaching a cliff 
a vertical wall rising out of the gloom 
below and reaching almost to the sun- 
lit surface. From top to bottom, as fat 
as the eye can see, it is an unbroken 
sheet of multicolored life. The pilot cuts 
his motor, and you drift along the cliff 
face while he points out creatures who 
live there 

Here the distinction between plant 
and animal has been lost. Here are 
plants that move in search of prey, and 
animals that spend their lives rooted to 
a single spot. And there are extraor- 

crabs with anem- 
their 


fish with tiny scavengers swimming un- 


dinary partnerships 


ones growing on claws, large 
molested in their mouths. 

Quite suddenly, darkness falls. For 
a moment you think that a cloud has 
passed across the sun. Then, with a 
shock that almost freezes your heart, 
you see an enormous shadowy shape 
floating above you. Before alarm car 
grow to panic, the guide’s voice sounds 
in your speaker 

“There's nothing to worry about 
that’s only a whale shark. They're ab- 
solutely harmless —they live on minute 
sea plants and can’t even bite. Some of 
them grow up to sixty feet in length 
Notice that characteristic mottled skin 
They're true tish, not mammials like 
whales see those huge gills opening 
and closing? If | harpooned this char- 
acter he wouldn't even fight back 
he'd just swim slowly away. Let’s go up 
and have a better look at him.” 

You seem to be drifting past a sub- 
marine; surely no living creature could 


be this big! The shark takes not the 






slightest notice of the hydrojet and its 
beast 
slowly along with a bovine indifference, 


passengers; the great cruises 
gills opening and closing like vast 
Venetian blinds. A few tiny pilot fish 
ride its bow wave, and the monster's 
body is so encrusted with barnacles that 
it resembles the hull of a ship. You're 
now too interested to be scared; you 
can really believe that the largest fish 
in the sea is also the most harmless. 

The great shadow drifts away, and 
the sun emerges from eclipse. It’s time 
to turn for home; already the expedi- 
tion has been gone over an hour. Ina 
wide arc, banking like an airplane, the 
hydrojet swings around and the shoals 
of fish scatter before it. The living cliffs 
of coral seem to be toppling —you have 
lost all sense of up or down as you 
speed at the end of your towline. Then 
you reorientate yourself by the direc- 
tion of the sun, and realize that you are 
falling along an invisible slope into 
deeper water. 

“I'm going down to a hundred feet,” 
says the pilot. “Just keep breathing 
steadily, and swallow hard every few 
seconds. If anyone’s ears start to hurt, 
we'll come up at once.” 

The light is changing around you, be- 
coming blue and, curiously, more in- 
tense though that is really an illusion 
The reds and oranges that give warmth 
to the upper world are being leached 


away by the thickening layers of water 
overhead. Now you are in the cold 
twilight on the very frontier of the sun- 
less abyss. It is cold, too, in more senses 
than one; you have passed out of the 
warm surface waters and are nearing 
the level where it is never more than a 
few degrees above freezing. 

The pressure over your body is now 
almost a hundred tons—yet you feel 
breathe 
normally. The regulator on your back 


no discomfort and can still 


sees to it automatically that the ai 
inside your lungs is at exactly the same 
so the 

With 
identical equipment, breathing helium- 


pressure as the water outside 


actual pressure is immaterial. 
oxygen mixtures, men have descended 
more than five hundred feet. Your am 
bitions, however, fall far short of that 
At just below 


flattens out and cruises on a level keel 


100 feet, the hydrojet 


for a few minutes 

You can still see the wrinkled surface 
of the water far overhead, with the 
mock suns dancing in it. But there are 
different fish and different colors 
around you now; life in the sea is ver 
tically stratified, obeying the general 
rule that each layer feeds the one be- 
low it 

You feel a long way from the world 
of sun and air, yet the greatest depths 
of the ocean still lie as far below you as 
Everest above 


the peak of towers 
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\LGUST WEANATITER 
Going places this month? Here are last year’s 
average August temperatures for some key 
spots around the world, Daytime averages will 
be higher, nighttime averages lower, but the 
figures below are the best quick thumbnail guide 
‘ San Juan, PLR 80.4 
Sune Tokyo .. mS 
Atlantic City 74.5 Washington, D.¢ 74.0 
Barcelona 76.1 
Boston 72.0 Warm 
Buffalo 70.5 Anchorage 56.7 
Caracas . 69.0 Berlin. 65.3 
Chicago 75.8 Buenos Aires 56.1 
Denver 71.2 Capetown . 55.5 
El Paso . $2.1 Copenhagen 62.2 
Hamilton, Ber 80.0 Dublin 59.3 
Havana 79.2 blagstafl . 62.6 
Honolulu 79.4 Geneva . 67,3 
Las Vegas . 87.1 Glasgow . 57.0 
Los Angeles . 70.7 Halifax 65.0 
Louisville 78.1 London 63.7 
Miami $2.1 Mexico City 61.5 
Montreal 68.0 Nantucket 67.6 
New Orleans 82.9 Paris 65.5 
New York. 75.2 Portland, Me 65.6 
Philadelphia 76.9 Portland, Ore 65.6 
Phoenix 90.5 San Francisco 59.5 
Providence 69.3 Sydney, Austral 54.7 
Raleigh . 78.8 Vancouver 63.1 
Richmond, Va.. 76.0 Vienna 65.3 
Rio de Janeiro 70.5 Yellowstone Park §3.2 
Rome. ao 
Salt Lake City _ 75.7 Cool 
San Antonio $4.6 Mt. Washington, N.H. 46.5 
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Down there, under a pressure of a 
thousand tons to the square foot, life 
still exists. And as the hydrojet begins 
its slow climb back to the hotel, a sud 
den wild fancy strikes you 

A century ago, this expedition would 
have seemed a fantastic dream. But 
once men have started on a road, they 
will follow it to the end. So some time 
in the Twenty-One-Hundreds, a guide 
may be standing in front of a group of 
tourists, protected by equipment you 
“Well, 


folks, here we are at the bottom of the 


cannot imagine, and saying 
Philippine Trench, For your informa 
tion, there is approximately six miles of 
Now, if 


stand back while I deal with this giant 


water above us you ll just 
squid, we can proceed to the next point 
of interest 


You are stil chuckling over this 


fantasy yet is ita fantasy when the 
coral garden comes into sight again 
Another party of tourists is sitting on 
the bench, waiting to take over the 
hydrojet 

Above them two large rays are 
circling with slow beats of what you 
can only call their wings, for they look 
exactly like giant, spotted birds flap 
ping through the sky 

The hydrojet settles down beside its 
concealed garage, you uncouple your 
harness and, once more relying on your 
own muscles, follow your guide back 
to the hotel. As you pass the observa 
tion windows, you wave gaily to any 
invisible spectators who may be watch 
ing you from inside and you hope 
someone's taken your photograph so 
that you can send it home to your 
trends 

The hotel's already thought of that, 
naturally. The prints are waiting for 
you as soon as you emerge from the 


diving chamber. 


Well, how soon will this sort of thing 


happen? Everything described here 


already exists in embryo, or even in 
the completed state; the prototype of 
our imaginary “hydrojyet™ may even 
now be cruising off the Mediterranean 
shore, for it was described in tech 
nical literature at least two years ago 
By 1960, the whole of this very modest 
flight of fancy could be real 

And 


vistas, as challenging and exciting as 


beyond this, there are other 


any opened up by the conquest of 


interplanetary space. As mans ac 


uivity —his mining, his agriculture, his 
recreation spreads out from the con 
tinental shelf, farther and farther into 
the abyss, so whole populations may 
live in cities far down upon the ocean 
floor 

The untouched three quarters of out 
cannot inviolate for 


planet remain 


many more years: for centuries man 
has fought the sea—but only in frontier 
skirmishes. Now the full-scale invasion 
iS about to begin th END 
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{ novelist in search of material for a new movie 
prowls the water front of Hoboken and Neu 


York, and finds ready-made action and dialogue 


| _ away from the toll 


booth on the Jersey side 

of the Lincoln Tunnel the 
other afternoon, my car 
showed a tendency to veer to- 
ward a side lane marked 
Hoboken. For almost a year, 
from the summer of 1953 
through the winter months of 
1954, | had been following 
that road, in line of duty as 
atest of the movie wes thet wens film director Elia Kazan’s 


Hoboken's River Street water front collaborator on a film about 


the water front. 
“Haven't seen you in months. Where’ve you been—Holly- 
wood?” my friends would ask, hearing that | had succumbed to 
the celluloid muse. “No, not Hollywood, Hoboken,” | would say, 
thinking that Hoboken, and the whole New York-New Jersey water 
front, couldn't be more different from Hollywood if it were located 
on the banks of the Ganges instead of the Hudson. 

Hollywood is new—1I used to pedal my bike up to Sunset and 
Vine when the movie capital and | were about of an age—and 
Hoboken is old. Despite some new pier construction, one does not 
have to stretch his imagination to picture Hoboken’s River Street 
in the days of sailing ships. River Street ts still a row of taverns and 
bars and most of them have stoutly avoided progress, if progress 
is to be measured by chromium, leather upholstery, glass brick and 
other such refinements. On River Street, the bar you lean against 
is likely to be century-old mahogany. The exquisitely carved half- 
doors still swing unself-consciously. Enter the Hof Brau House or 
the Meyers Hotel, Hoboken’s best, or any of a hundred plainer 
water-front saloons and you find yourself in the 19th Century. 
Even the rasping television set cannot dispel the feeling that little 
or nothing has changed here in seventy-five years. 

Ships flying the flags of Holland and Ireland and Greece repre- 
sent a revolution in maritime transportation, the docks are longer 


and their machinery more intricate, and across the great Hudson 


rama in 


(or North River, as it is known on the water front) the sky line is 
a range of steel mountains—but the human condition of River 
Street, and indeed of the entire New York water front, remains 
stubbornly unchanged. You may call this static, stable, stagnant 
or enduring, depending on your point of view. Here are the barrel- 
shaped men with weather-worn faces, in their windbreakers, heavy- 
toed shoes and caps tilted at a characteristic angle. On gray and 
rainy days these dock workers and mariners cruising along the gin 
mills of River Street unconsciously compose themselves into scenes 
that would seem to belong to John Ford’s classic /nformer. Stagger- 
ing among them will be the bottle babies, the sauce hounds, the 
casuals, who pick up just enough work to keep themselves in what- 
ever it is they drink in search of reassurance or forgetfulness. 

Our film was photographed along River Street, on actual docks, 
in actual bars, using real longshoremen and barroom customers as 
we found them; and so we had a chance to feel the day-after-day 
rhythm of these places as we worked. 

One morning Kazan and | came into a water-front bar around 
seven to plan the action he was 
to shoot there that day. One all- 


nighter was asleep, with his head 


Ship leaves Hoboken under nose 
of Stevens Institute’s cannon 
resting among the glasses on the 
bar. Another, unshaven and stained 
with drink, was holding a serious, 
thick-tongued conversation with 
the patient bartender. 
“How can these guys get so 
loaded so early?” | asked over a 
breakfast beer while | scribbled 
some lines for the scene Kazan was 
lining up. 
“Weclose at two,” the bartender 
explained, “so these jokers cross 
over to Manhattan and drink until 
four. They get back here a little be- 
fore five when we're opening up 
again.” | looked at them, bent, des- 
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| loboken 


Sh ee 


olate figures in the ghastly light of 
the bar, our water-front variation 
of Van Gogh's Night Café 

If the beer joints and the whisky 
traps seem to have disproportion- 
New York's 


water front, remember that these 


alte importance on 


bars serve as social centers for 


three- oF 
flats 


longshoremen whose 


four-room railroad are in 


variably overcrowded. These are 
men who follow the old-country 
custom of socializing with thei 
own sex, and the bar becomes a 
second living room where the men 
can enjoy their beers and talk about 
prize fights, ball games and water- 
front’ politics, without having 
women and children underfoot 
My interest in the water front 
was aroused some six years ago by 
Johnson's series of ar- 


York Sun, 
Prize for 


Malcolm 


Movie company 


snatched quick 


lambroth House 


meals in the ( ticles in the old New 


which won a Pulitzer 


their revelation of the multimillion-dollar rackets on the docks. 
One of the arresting figures in Johnson’s articles was Father John 
the Xavier Labor School located on Manhattan's 
Lower West Side 


In pursuit of ideas for our film | went to see Father Corridan, a 


Corridan of 


tall, semibald, fast-talking, chain-smoking realist who had become 
a kind of unofficial brain trust for a group of dock workers cam- 
paigning against corruption, gangsterism and the exploitation of 
honest. hard-working dock workers in the longshore locals. At 
Billy 


economics of the harbor: 40,000 longshoremen competing for jobs 


the Oysterman’s, Father Corridan spelled out the sour 
that could provide a living wage for only half that number; crooked 


hiring bosses, often recruited from Sing Sing and Dannemora, 


if 4 


Hoboken’'s Director of Public Safety, Arthur Fb. Marotta, author Budd Schulbere 


and actor Marlon Brando confer between scene 


by Budd Schulberg 


using the surpius as a lever to squeeze kickbacks from the men who 
shaped up for work at the pier entrances at 7:55 cach morning; 
greedy union leaders accepting bribes from stevedore companies 
rather than press for better conditions for men doing what some 
call the most dangerous work in America 

This water-front priest who speaks in the unmistakable cadence 
of New York’s West Side said that if | didn’t believe all this, he 
would ask a longshoreman to show me around. “That's the only 
way to see the water front,” Father Corridan said. “Luxury-line 
passengers hurrying through the piers would never dream of what's 
going on around them. The New York State Crime Commission 
hearings revealed that most of the piers from around Forty-second 
Street to Filty-seventh on the West Side are in the pocket of Mickey 
Bowers, a convicted bank robber who runs what ts called the Pistol 
Local, 824, through his cousin Harold, secretary of the Local 
smuggling, the loading racket, numbers, horse 
Mickey Bowers and Harold Bowers, John 
the fattest 


Cargo pilferage, 
betting, loan sharking 
Keefe and some other ‘pistoleros’ reputedly run it all 
racket since bootleg days. There are joints in the West Forties and 
Fifties, pust back of the water front, that have seen as many muider: 
as those Capone hangouts you used to read about in Chicago 

A few days after I talked with Father Corridan, a veteran dock 
worker, who, after a lifetime of water-front beatings, looked like 
an old prize fighter, took 
me on an extended tour ; 
We began 


it with an early morning 


80 Dutch sailors clown with a strip of 


film before longshoremen 


unimpressed 


of the harbor 


shape-up, the archate hi 


ing method by which a 
dock boss picks the work 
gangs for the day, perhaps 
one hundred and fifty men 
out of the three to five 
hundred who gather inthe 
hope of finding work. We 
watched the spiritless faces 


of the men left standing 
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It’s thrilling ... it’s REAL! 


Great cowboys « ompeting 
to prov ¢ supremac ym han- 
dling unruly ranch animals 
Many spectacular events. 


Cowboys, ranchers, farm 
ers, square danc ers, out- 
door men, women and chil- 
dren in 48 states and many 
foreign countries say 
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in the street. (Since last December, 
the shape-up is held under the roof 
of the new Sstate-operated “informa- 
tion centers. ) 

We had started on the lower West 
Mike 


Clemente (now doing time at Attica) 


Side where old-time racketeer 
ran the Show. We went into the bar 
he used as his headquarters and 


my guide described how Clemente 
could be seen on a Friday night taking 
the kickback money over the bar and 
parceling out largess to his lieutenants 
(1 made a note to include such a scene 
but hardly anticipated the vigor with 
which director Kazan and actor Lee 
Cobb would bring tt to life.) 

We moved up to a bar in the Chelsea 
section where a group of “insoigents 
had their unofficial headquarters. The 
atmosphere here was triendly to my 
guide, with dozens of longshoremen 
asking him about the water-front re 
forms Father Corridan was spurring 

“Now, aS we move north, things are 
gonna get tougher,” my mentor warned 
“Just keep your mouth shut and listen 
If anybody asks ya about me just tell 
‘im we met up at Sullman’s gym and 
got to drinkin’ together 

As we went up Twelfth Avenue, from 
pier to pier and bar to bar, | learned 
that the latter were much more than 
casual spas for the thirsty. Lach bar & 
grill seemed to be identified with a pat 
ticular harbor faction. There was the 
bar where young John Scanlon and his 
hoodlum admirers were almost always 
to be found. A few months after my 
visit Scanlon was sent to prison tor 
braining some of Father Corridan’s 
longshoremen followers with baseball 
bats; which suggested another scene for 
my script 

We dropped in on the bar that was 
frequented by James “Ding-Dong” Bell 
and his boys, who sull was said to 
control a number of West Side docks 
There was the bar that was venerally 
acknowledged to be the headquarters 
for the remnants of the old “Cockeye 
Dunn-Eddie McGrath mob that had 
long terrorized the Village. Then there 
was the meeting place of the reform 
group that had won control of Local 
895, forcing out the Thompson brothers 
one of whom, Raymond (Sonny), had 
doubled in brass as a saloonkeeper 
and umon leadet 

1 did my reporter's best to keep up 
with my friend's chain-drinking as we 
covered some thirty blocks and twice 
that many pubs. A 


notorious en 


forcer” from Pier 32 was pointed out 


to me: and an old derelict longshore 
man, who, | was told, had two bullets 
m his head and was sull working the 
docks; and a detective who had had 


Dunn 


for murder. | was beginning to see how 


guts enough to arrest “Cockeye 


completely this was a world of tts 
own, with its own heroes, tyrants, 


legends and its own code 


HHOLEDAY Al 


We stood in front of one pier where 
a fremehter was being loaded by arc 
light. The winch were humming as 
the straining cargo net swung into the 


hold . Anthony 


Hintz, the hiring boss for this pier, was 


remember when 


knocked off a few years ago,” my friend 


reminisced. “He was a very tough fella 
who refused to take orders from the 
mob. They worked him over a couple 


A good 


twenty 


of times but he still held out 


picr is worth maybe fifteen 


yrand a week, so they shot him. That 
was one of the few times a water-front 


murder was ever broken 


‘Cockeye’ 
Dunn went to the chair. For every one 
like that there’s a hundred more that’s 
never solved.” And he rattled off a list 
of murders, giving the numbers of the 
piers and the names of the people in- 
volved 


He himself had 


being 


come close to 
idded to that list. For talking 
back to his mobster-union boss, he had 
been hit over the head and thrown into 
the river at night. “The cold water re 
vived me,” he grinned. “Another time 
they left me with a cargo hook in me, 
but | fooled ‘em and lived. | shoulda 
been dead years ago. I'm on borried 
time.” 

He didn’t know it, but he was writing 
my dialogue. 

Across the street from this pier was 
the bar patronized by the muscle men 
of this neighborhood. We went in and 
watched a fight on TV. Someone in the 
corner growled 


“Turn it off. Them 


bums can’t tight. There’s nobody tough 
any more.” (Lf scratched this line on a 
mental pad: it’s one of the tirst things 
said in our picture.) 

When my companion left for a few 
minutes, a keen-eyed fellow down the 
bar announced he was buying me a 
drink. He and I made some small talk 
about fighters and | gave him the bit 
about meeting my dockworker chum 
up at Sullman’s 

He asked me what | did and 1 
said | was a Jersey sports writer 
in town to cover the Garden debut 
of a Trenton tighter. Then | asked 
casually, “And what do you do 

He stared at me and said nothing. He 
was still staring at me when my long- 
shoreman returned. My friend smelled 


the tension. “We've got some friends 
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waiting for us,” he said. “Let’s get 
going.’ And he hustled me out. 

“You know who you was drinking 
with?” he said outside. “One of the 
fellas mixed up with ‘Cockeye’ Dunn. A 
regular psycho. He probably figures 
you re from the F.B.1. What you trying 
to do, get my head blown off?” 

The rest of our journey was interest- 
ing but relatively uneventful. As we ap- 
proached the southern boundary of 
Bowers territory, near 42nd Street, my 
friend told me how Bowers had come 
into power a decade or so ago. He had 
simply moved in on the gang that con- 
luxury-line Dock 
Richard Bandit” 


Gregory and Dave Beadle were shot 


trolled the piers 


racketeers “The 
Mickey Bowers was in his saloon head- 
quarters in the West Forties when 
Tommy Gleason, another member of 
the old regime, came in. Gleason made 
a gesture as though to shake hands but 
instead cut Bowers’ throat with a knife 
he had palmed. With his hand on his 
throat to check the flow of blood, 
Bowers ran after Gleason but he 
jumped into a cab and escaped. A week 
later he was found hiding in the parlors 
of a friendly undertaker, and was shot 
and killed as he leaned against one of 


the display coffins. 


In subsequent months my longshore- 
men friends and I sat in any number of 
water-front bars where killers were 
pointed out with the frequency of 
movie stars recognized in Dave Chasen’s 
Hollywood restaurant. Occasionally | 
would have to leave one of these salty 
gin mills to keep an appointment at 
Sardi’s, the Algonquin, “21° or the 
Barberry Room. Formerly these places 
had impressed me as pleasantly con- 
vivial. Now they seemed unbearably 
tame. It is not unlike the experience of 
coming directly from the front lines of 
a war into someone's elegant living 
room. For years the New York water 
front has been a combat zone in a run- 
ning war for control of the docks. The 
bars that face the river are like com- 
mand posts. 

One afternoon | climbed into the 
bonnet of the Statue of Liberty and 
surveyed the harbor from this Olym- 
pian perch. There is no better place to 
remind yourself of the pre-eminence of 
this port. Up there above the factional 
struggles and the corruptive ferment, 
you see the harbor as one of the won- 
ders of the world —the Narrows leading 
from the ocean to the Upper Bay at the 
foot of Manhattan, merging with the 
Hudson and the East Rivers that bound 
the island metropolis on west and east. 
Ignoring the endless range of buildings, 
you see this area as a maze of bays and 
rivers, basins and tributaries that as- 
tonished the sea captains of four hun- 
dred years ago. The unceasing traffic 
along these waterways reminds you 


that New York remains primarily a 











port, with its 755 miles of pier-crowded 


Red 





Shore line from Hoboken to the 
Hook of Brook!yn. You think of 


ships and the men and the history they 


the 


have made, from the almost forgotten 


visit Of Verrazano in 1524 to the four- 


day crossing of the United States, enter- 


ing the Narrows this very minute, one 


of 10,000 ocean-going ships, more than 


one an hour, that pass through the 


harbor ever Cal 


On other days | watched the water 


iront from its true heart, the hold of a 


hip being unloaded. | saw the team- 


work between the hatch gang, the deck 
men, the winch operators, the loft men, 


the high-low drivers as they moved tons 


of coffee from the hold of a Grace 


Line freighter. 
It began to rain and with incredible 


speed canvas was tented over the 


hatches. I climbed down the side of the 
ship and found myself balancing un 
easily atop a railroad freight car on a 
gently rocking lighter. From this rather 
precarious vantage point | looked out 
the 


through the slanting rain across 


harbor. If this wasn’t going to sea, it 


was the next besi thing, and as | watched 
the old-fashioned ferries, the tugs, the 
oal barges and pile-driving “mules, 
he tramp freighters and Cunard Queens 
remembered something a longshore 
in had told me about his job: “Some- 


me people read about the shape-up 


and the hoodlums 


ind the uncertaimt 
nd all the rest of mt and they wonder 
Why yet 
Well, I did. I got me a job 


in a box factory and after three days I 


why we put up with it not 


another jol 


was going nuts. Give me the open an 
and the smell of the sea. I like this work 
even if | have to go down in the hold. 
At least it’s something different every 
day— different ships, different nation- 
alities, different cargoes. Know what | 


mean?” 


On New Year's Eve our water-front 
film company gave itself a party at the 
Meyers Hotel. And | don't think 


hyperbole to say that there may never 


it’s 


be such a gathering again. There were 


regular longshoremen from the Ho- 
boken docks, representing the rival 
factions: there were stevedore officials 


who had tolerated the very conditions 


our picture exposed: there was Marlon 


Brando dancing with the buxom wife 
of a longshoreman;: there were ex- 
heavyweight headliners drafted as ac- 
tors—- Tony Galento, Abe Simon, Tami 


Mauriello: 


from Vienna with his elegant I 


there was producer 


our 
iropean 


ways, and there Vas OUl pint-sized 


eteran longshoreman born and raised 


n the Village, drinking the freely 


like it was me last day 


. sirit 
Ving spirits 


on oth 

There were the local politicians 
and the police commussioner with 
his family, and some teen-age hood 


ums who crashed the party and got to 





fist-swinging with some of the actors 
who played tough water-front kids in 
the picture. Our director, Gadge Kazan, 
a free-wheeling fugitive from Greek 
Catholicism, had a New Year's drink 


with Father Corridan, whose sermon 
to longshoremen was the prompter for 
one of 


our picture’s biggest scenes 


Guys and dolls, hoodlums and holy 
men, ex-pugs and literati, honest dock 
workers, celebrities and gate crashers, 
and “‘jutc- 


city officials, studio “grips” 


ers’ — this party had them all. 
“Reminds me a little of the old days 
of the Meyers,” said Al Dickinson, as- 
sistant manager of the hotel. ““Twenty- 
five years ago this was a hang-out for 
almost every big name on Broadway. 
Christopher Morley used to put on the 
old thriller, After Dark, and we'd have 


a big crowd over from Manhattan 


every night. They did so well they 
opened another theater and did The 
Blac hk ( rook 


night club downstairs, the Rathskeller, 


After the show we ran a 


and until early morning the place was 
really jumping. Hoboken was really on 
the map in those days. And of course 
way, way back this used to be a sum- 
mer resort for the biggest people in 
New York, the Vanderbilts and people 
like that. Presidents used to stop here.” 
The hotel manager looked across at 
the dancing Brando, the prehistoric 
ligure of Tony Galento, and a dock- 
worker's wile doing a pretty fair vocal 
on a popular song. “You fellows seem 
to be bringing those times back all 
over again.” 

Ihe night the picture was wrapped 
up we were shooting outside a row of 
tenements overlooking the water front. 
Six months earlier we had stood on the 
roofs of these buildings in the summer 
heat and looked acros the great river 
to Manhattan’s dazzling sky line. Now 
it was bitter cold, a night of sleet and 
raw wind snapping in from the Hudson 
River. 

A bottle of bourbon was passed around 
to celebrate 


or mourn— the ending of 


the picture. A ship’s whistle sent its 
raucous, moody song echoing down the 
watery canyon between the eastern and 


Kazan and I drank 


to the luck of our picture, and then to 


the western shores 


the water front itself. “The water 


front.” Lsaid, and Gadge nodded. “It's 
life and death and revenge and honor 
and blood feuds and greed and sacri- 
fice, and violence never trumped up, 
just It's Shakespeare with 


And 


primitive 
windbreakers instead of capes.” 
cargo hooks for swords. 

That's why my car has a tendency to 
veer off every time we pass that sign 
to Hoboken 


Wonderland-fashion, from one world 


It's like falling, Alice-in- 


into another, from the streamlined ab- 


straction of the New Jersey Turnpike 


to the still-unreconstructed, frighten- 


fascinating, irresistible New York 


ine 


water front. tik END 
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SCOTCH WHISKY TOPS THE 
BIG LEAGUES YEAR IN, 
YEAR OUT, BECAUSE ITS 
QUALITY AND CHARACTER 
NEVER CHANGE!” 
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Any moment, now, it will happe n...@ little hand reaching rs 


puppy taal u aqging.. and sudde nly a hoy and his neu dog will be 


tumbling fogether in the he ginning of love. 


Here, in such a moment, out of the heart's deep need for love begins the 


reaching for security that all of us need all our lives. 


Only in the freedom of a country like ours can 
each one of us have the privilege of working for the 
ecurity of those we love. And building that 
wecurity yields a double reward: happiness in our 
homes and strength for America. 

kor the strength of our country is simply that 
of one secure home joined to another’s. 

Your security and that of your country begin 


In your home. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


you've tried to save | 


e you didn “my “a Well, here i i ru Bonds which are turned over to you 
tem that really ort w Payroll Saving li If vou can save only $3.75 a weel 


r investing in U.S avings Bond Phi all you years and &8 months you will have $2,137 


(;,0 to your com ‘’s pay office, choose the can save as much as $18.75 a 


int you want to sa a couple of dollars a pay monghs will bring you $10,700! 


Chat money will be set Series“ E” Bonds earn interest at : 


draw your pay. And per year, compounded semiannual 


TEOOLTEDAY Ata 


and failed, chances are wi automatically invested in Series “ 


on the Plan, in 9 


maturity! And they can go on earning interest for 
as long as 19 vears and & months if you wish, giving 
you a return of 80°7 on your original investment! 

Eight million working men and women are build- 
ing their security with the Payroll Savings Plan. 
For your sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? If you are self-employed, ask your 
banker about the Bond-A-Month Plan. 












































by NAN DORLAND 


I would not have known Father Set-rah so well if my 
sled dogs hadn’‘t been dangerously close to starvation 
that winter. It was a year of poor caribou migration 
in the Far North, and the fall run of whitetish had 
also been inadequate. As a result, the Chipewyans as 
well as the white trappers had been hard put to feed 
themselves and their dog teams. Sled dogs, weakened 
from lack of feed, were dying in alarming numbers. 
I was in great fear for my own team. 

I decided to see Father Set-rah who, I had heard, 
was about to leave on one of his tours to visit a few 
Chipewyan families to the northeast. Father Set-rah, 
a Belgian by birth, was a Catholic priest and hunter 
extraordinary. Perhaps he would accept a plan I had 
in mind 

Early next morning, I lashed my bedroll, gun, ax 
and grub sack in the cariole and told the trapper’s 
wife, whose cabin I shared, not to expect me for per- 
haps a week. She wasn’t surprised. I was an old hand 
at subarctic travel by then, having come to Canada’s 
Far Northten years before when poor health forced me 
to give up radio work in New York. As a tenderfoot 
| had wandered from Ontario to British Columbia 
in search of story material and finally | had switched 
to full-fledged trapping and uranium prospecting. 

I harnessed my five dogs and was away over the 
eight-mile trail to Father's little mission. His cariole 
was in readiness when I arrived and he was about to 
harness up. He called a greeting and as I stopped my 
dogs, he caught the tail rope and secured it over a 
stake. He was dressed for the trail in high-topped 
moosehide moccasins, caribou-fur pants, a cap with 
dangling ear flaps, and caribou-fur parka, with red- 
fox trimming around the hood and down the front 
opening. He was a short man, and this voluminous 
coat with its flared skirt that swept nearly to his 
moccasin tops, practically swallowed him up 

He listened as | explained that I had no dog feed. As 
there were no caribou in the vicinity, would he let me 
follow him to the Indian camps on Black Wolf Lake? 

Father Set-rah considered. “Why you think would 
be caribou near Black Wolf Lake?” he finally inquired 
with a sidelong glance 

Because even in poor times there’s always an odd 
caribou where you go, Father, else you'd visit Indian 
camps in some other area.” 

Father's snub nose began to wrinkle and back went 
his head in laughter. That nose had a rare and well- 
known talent for sinelling out caribou and Father 


was enjoying the intimation. 


It was one of the Far North's worst winters, food was short 


among his Indian charges and the sled dogs were starving. The true story 


of a Belgian missionary’s life-saving caribou hunt 
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* The dogs!’ | yelled, and Father took off, flapping frantically. Whisky, 


Father's pride and joy, was leading the team in the incredible treason of a runaway 


He started toward his sleigh when a thought turned 


him. “You have shells?” he asked anxiously 

“Of course,” and I unlashed four boxes of 30-30's 
from my sleigh and handed him two. The rear pocket 
of his cariole absorbed them instantly. “Bien,” was 
all he said, but | Knew I could go with him 

A Chipewyan helper brought Father's dogs up one 
by one, but Father harnessed them himself. He drove 
the same number as I, but his strain was squarer and 
more stocky, powerful, well-fed animals. The lead 
dog was brought up last, a black, sensitive brute with 
sharp-pricked ears and taii carried low and straight 
out like a wolf's. This was Whisky, an Indian-bred 
dog, the pride of Father's heart. 

The impatient cries and yips of our ten dogs was a 
bedlam. Two helpers strained at the tail rope, an 
choring the sleigh until Father could make a leap for 
the backboard. Another helper released my rope and 
our two teams were off down the lake trail. Father's 
well-fed team soon outdistanced mine and | was 
alone on the long stretches of lakes and portages. The 
February cold was 38° below and a stinging wind was 
blowing head on 

I noticed that Slim, my second dog to the lead, was 
not pulling his usual share. He trotted much of the 
time with slack traces. What he and the entire team 
needed was plenty of meat. | could only hope for the 
hunter's luck that would bring me back with a 
Sleighload of caribou 

As we swung up the slope to Isaiah's cabin, where 
we were to spend the night after our day’s run of 
thirty-eight miles, an incredible number of people of 


all ages catapulted from within. “Set-rah, Set-rah'” 


DRAWING BY ROBERT RIGGS 


The Chipewyan word for “Father” or “Revered One 
was exclaimed over and over the “rr sound very 
guttural and long drawn out. Inthe years since Father 
had come to the North his own name was almost 
forgotten in the more favored use of Set-rah a 
perversity, since most Chipewyans insist on being 
called by a Christian name, preferably as Biblical 
as possible 

We bedded our dogs away from the medley of dogs 
staked or lying in harness near the cabin. Then with 
my bedroll and grub sack I followed Father past the 
debris of old bones and caribou skins and through 
the low, narrow doorway. To watch us arrive, most 
of Isaiah's visitors had come out of the cabin — which 
was 4 good thing, since we couldn't have got in other- 
wise, sO small was the lone room. In the dusky light, 
Father tripped and partially upset a pail filled with 
unborn caribou calves. He righted it with an expres 
sion of patient horror and made for a bunk im the 
corner, The only other bunk was occupied by Isaiah's 
ailing wife, who nodded to me as tf it were the most 
usual thing in the world that the first white woman 
she had ever seen should arrive at this particular 
moment. A mountainous old woman with a strik 
ingly handsome face sprawled on blankets in another 
corner, pufling a pipe. This was Isaiah's mother, also 
ill. She smiled and greeted us with a flurry of Chipe 
wyan. There was some free floor space at the foot of 
Father's bunk. I sat down on my bedroll and peeled 
off my parka and fur outer pants, The heat from the 
squat, red-hot stove was suffocating and sweat wa 
popping out on Father's forehead 

Isaiah and a half-dozen bucks burst into the room 
their heads bent to avoid the low rafters hung with 
Continued on Page 89 


numerous partially 
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SEE MORE...DO MORE...HAVE MORE FUN! 


tHE Herts Rent A-Car Way! 


WHEN YOU RENT a clean new car from Hertz... 
it's like having three weeks’ vacation instead of 
two! In less time... with more relaxation... 
you can see more and do more wherever you go. 
Simply rent a car from Hertz in your city and 


drive to your vacation spot... or, if you travel 


FOR EXAMPLE: you can rent a new Ford or other 
fine car in Atlantic City, New Jersey... drive it 
for 200 miles in 1 week and the cost is only 
$51.00 or $10.20 per person if five ride! 
Rates vary slightly in different sections of the 
country. And remember —Hertz furnishes all gas- 


by plane or train, rent a car on arrival. And it's 
reasonable, too! 


oline, oil ... and insurance for the entire rental 
period—at no extra cost! 


One of many delightful scenes along Lake Supe 


rior s shoreline as tourists, fishermen and campers 
travel northward to ¢ 


Atrowhead 


nada through the beautiful 
ountry 


This idyllic spot near Table Mountain in Washing- 
ton is only one of many breath-taking landscapes 
in a land of exquisite beauty 

The new Claridge Hotel is truly Atlantic City's Skyscraper-by 


hospitality ... a beautifully landscaped park . . . the famous 
the Sea 


Boardwalk, and beautiful beaches by the sea. 


HERTZ SERVICE: W422 it ke and how to get it... 


Simply look in your telephone directory under 
Hertz 
identification at the station and off you go in a car as private as 
It's 


Rich in its appointments, it offers vacationists genial 


“H" for your 
driver's license and proper 


tion in advance. Any Hertz station will make one for you, any- 
railroad ticket agent 
you when you reserve your space 


or purchase your ticket. Always insist on Hertz! 


nearest station. Show your where, for any time. Also, any airline or 


will make a reservation for 
your own for an hour, day, week, as long as you want 


" ' . P i . 
as easy as A. B. ¢ Hertz Rent-A-Car Service is available at nearly 800 stations 


in over 550 cities throughout the world. For your convenience 
Hertz issues Charge Cards to qualified individuals and firms and 
honors Air Travel and Rail Credit Cards. 


For the entire rental period, Hertz furnishes all gasoline, oil, 
Public Liability, Property Damage, Fire and Theft Insurance, and 
$100.00 deductible collision protection—at no extra cost! If you 


pay for additional gasoline or oil on your trip, Hertz will reim- Additional Information—call your nearest Hertz station or— 


write or phone Hertz Rent-A-Car System, Dept. 384, 218 South 
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tanned caribou skins. Down off the 
thawing rack came a hindquarter of 
caribou, which was spread on the 
floor. We all sat cross-legged around 
it while one of Isaiah's boys passed us 
pans of fried steaks, tender stewed meat, 
halved caribou heads freshly roasted on 
an outdoor fire, and plenty of melted 
caribou tallow to dredge our morsels in. 
The boiled, unborn calves were also 
consumed with great gusto, but without 
any help from Father or me. We sup- 
plied the tea and sugar. 

When the meal had ended in the 
usual round of pleasurable belching, 
others from outlying tents crowded into 
the cabin. Those who had pipes lighted 
them and for the rest of the evening 
Father listened to their needs, their 
grievances, their sicknesses, their fears; 
the state of their trapping grounds, 
The 
caribou, was woven into their talk, for 


dogs, families. word “ethene,” 
every phase of their lives was vitally 
affected by this unpredictable game. 
Father suggested, encouraged and in- 
structed; gave them significant news of 
the movements of caribou bands gleaned 
from other families he'd visited to the 
south, east and west, and from trappers 
deep in the Barrens. Because he was a 
hunter they Anew he knew, and they 
pressed attentively close. | can see him 
now, seated on the pole spring bunk 
that was covered with caribou hides, 
silhouetted against the anemic light of 
the coal-oil lamp, the guttural Chipe- 
wyan flowing effortlessly while his elo- 
quent hand movements illustrated each 
thought. He was feeding and sustaining 
them now as surely as would the Mass 
he was to hold for them in the morning. 

When the last brew of tea was noisily 
sucked up, Father dismissed everyone 
peremptorily and disappeared within 
his bedroll. Isaiah climbed in with Mrs. 
Isaiah, with two or three little Isaiahs 
between them, and those who could 
grab space on the floor were in their 
bedrolls instantly. | was a little slow 
and drew the worst floor space, along 
the length of the stove. The fire was 
kept going steadily, simmering both 
me and a large pot of breakfast meat on 
the stove. Hours after the lamp was 
blown I lay, unable to sleep, my 
and 
shirt damp with sweat within the bed- 


heavy woolen underwear, pants 


roll. The smell of the pungent stew was 
sickeningly sweet in the airless room 
and the gurgling of the stewpot com- 
peted noisily with assorted snores. 
Everyone was out of his bedroll be- 
fore dawn. The rough-hewn floor was 
swept, faces and hands were scrubbed 
in snow, and the sick women, in whose 
behalf Father would hold Mass, draped 
their heads and shoulders in dull black 
scarves. Father opened his traveling 
altar on a table and garbed himself in 
robe, alb and chasuble. Bucks, squaws 
and children knelt in rows on the cabin 


floor, rosaries in hand. The Mass began 
and for a short while the crowded heat 


and the odor of cooking meat became 
nonexistent, and the isolated, primitive 
cabin seemed transformed into a mini- 
ature cathedral. The subarctic cold, un- 
certainty and hardships of the world of 
ethene were blotted out as the little con- 
gregation made their responses to 
Father's chant with childlike beauty 
and fervency. 

A pale dawn was bleaching the sky 
as we pulled on our caribou furs and 
went out to harness our dogs. Instantly, 
I knew that Slim was quite sick. He had 
scarcely touched his meat of the night 
before and lay curled up, nose in tail, 
while his teammates howled and yipped 
their 
chains in anticipation of hitting the 


and threw themselves against 
trail. | harnessed four dogs, hoping 
Slim could follow at his own pace. He 
did for a few hundred yards on the lake 
trail, then staggered and lay down. | 
called to Father and he stopped his 
team just ahead of mine and walked 
back to my sleigh. 

“He'll never make it,” I said, “and 
I can't leave him here.” 

Father bent over the dog, then mo- 
tioned to my cariole. | made a hollow 
at one end of the load and Father gath- 
ered Slim in his arms and laid him in. 
This was the supreme ignominy for a 
work dog. We had all we could do to 
hold him while we lashed him down. 
As I glanced up after our struggle, | let 
outa yell. “Father, your dogs!” 

Whisky had started the team and they 
were off at a gallop down the lake. For 
an instant; Father was rigid with dis- 
belief. Then he shouted to Whisky, but 
for the first time in Father's experience 
the prized lead dog did not respond. 
Again and again he called out, but the 
dogs only seemed to increase their 
“speed, the driverless cariole careening 
over the trail. 

Father was following now at a dead 
run, his caribou coat flying in an arc 
behind him. In the excitement my dogs 
became tangled in their traces and I 
lost several precious minutes before | 
could mush them into the chase. When 
I did, it was soon apparent that my four 
dogs with a laden sleigh, plus the weight 
of a sick dog could never overtake 
Father, let alone his team, now far in 
advance. Father was sprinting at an 
astonishing pace, driven by the desper- 
ate knowledge that his most vital pos- 
sessions traveling altar, bedroll, gun 
and sleigh could well end up at the 


bottom -of the portage rapids, or 
smashed and strewn far and wide 
Father was not slowing down any, 
and I feared that the tremendous exer- 
tion in the great cold would seriously 
injure him. | urged my dogs on, but 
Slim, in the cariole, kept whimpering 
and straining at his lashings in impo- 
tent rage and shame. This distracted 


the team and they kept losing pace. 





Father's team, now, was a hyphen on 
the immensity of Black Wolf Lake, and 
Father, a pathetic, distant flap of cari- 
bou coat 
back 


team of dogs racing down the slope 


Then | happened to look 
Far behind | could make out a 
from Isaiah's cabin. With the sleigh 
empty except for the driver, they gained 
on me rapidly. | pulled off the trail and 
they whooshed by. There were at least 
a dozen dogs and Isaiah's boy rode the 
rear with grim intentness. His long 
whip and the Chipewyan cry “ Daish!” 
(devil) cracked the air as he badgered 
the dogs to a faster pace. He overtook 
Father and sped on, and soon both 
teams were lost in a faraway cloud of 
wind-whirled snow. By the time | 
reached Facher he had begun to recover 
breath, Isaiah’s boy was reappearing 
again, and we could make out Whisky 
and teammates safely in tow. 

Father was a silent, perspiring little 
mound seated on the bow of my sleigh. 
The humor was gone from his eyes. He 
was the unhappy betrayed deliberating 
a fit chastening for the beloved be- 
trayer. Suddenly, Father leaned over, 
tore a long strip of hide from a hind- 
quarter of caribou in his cariole and 
took several decisive strides to Whisky’s 
side. Then, to get himself going, he spat 
out, “Daish, daish leni!” plus a few 
stronger invectives in) Chipewyan 
Whisky would never have any illusions 
about the seriousness of his offense 
Father gave him the first good smack- 
ing of his life. When it was over Father 
could not resist an explanation as he 


skin. “If I 
didn't handle him now, | might have to 


threw aside the caribou 
shoot him some day.”* He tossed his can 
of tobacco in farewell to Isaiah's boy 
and when he turned again to me he was 
smiling once more; the exhausting 
morning and his incredible marathon 
were forgotten. “Now we go hunt 
caribou,” he said 

We shot a few caribou that day, and 
in the late afternoon, as we finished 
butchering, two Indian sleighs passed 
us, the bucks glancing enviously at our 
fresh kill. It was Father's plan that we 
cache the meat under spruce boughs 
for the night-— a reasonably safe pro- 


tection against wolves for the short 


time we would leave it there -and go 
on to Abraham's tent, which might or 
might not be a short eight miles off, and 
might or might not still exist 

“If we not find Abraham's tent, we 
return here and build lean-tos,” Father 
told me 

“And if we are not back tonight, will 
we find any meat cache in the morn- 
ing?” | asked, nodding in the direction 
the Indian sleighs had taken 

Father darted a quick look at me and 
chuckled. He went to his sleigh and 
took out his traveling altar. In its neat 
canvas covering it looked like a suit- 
case. He set it conspicuously on top of 


the spruce-boughed cache. ‘Safe as a 
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church,” he said with a conviction that 
came of experience. None of his flock, 
no matter how hungry, would raid an 
altar 

We found Abraham's tent, finally, in 
a thick stand of jack pine on the ridge 
of a high cut-bank. As we climbed the 
steep trail, Abraham came out to meet 
us, his slow smile warming and hos- 
pitable 

We had just unloaded and were about 
to unharness when Father wheeled his 
dogs and drove pell-mell back down 
the trail. Abraham cried out, “Ethene!” 
Sure enough, a small band of caribou 
had appeared on the lake. About five 


hundred yards from them, Father 
stopped his dogs with a command, 
A caribou 
dropped before the startled band could 


take off. Father's dogs spurted forward, 


raised his gun and fired 


the cariole dipping and slamming over 
the crests of the drifts until the band 
again paused to look back curiously, 
Again ‘-ather halted the team on the 
instant. Again he fired and a second 
caribou fell. Three times he chased the 
caribou within range and stopped his 
dogs for a successful shot. It was a 
magnificent demonstration of precision 
and co-ordination of dogs and hunter 
that few whites or Chipewyans could 
equal a perfectly trained team and an 
expert shot in the tricky half-dusk 

The band at last took a permanent 
run and bather turned back to bleed 
and gut the animals he'd dropped. When 
he drove up to the last caribou, the 
creature, badly wounded, suddenly rose 
and plunged into the bush. It was al 
most dark now, and meat was precious, 
so, rather than let the caribou drag it 
self off to die, Father unharnessed 
Whisky and sent him after the animal 
No responsive barks were heard, how 
ever, and Whisky still had not returned 
when Father unharnessed his team at 
the tent. Father put on his snowshoes 
When he re 


turned, sometime later, the dog was 


and went into the bush 


not with him 

“Whisky is gone,” Father said, and 
his voice was heavy with gloom. “He 
downed the caribou, but he will never 
return, not after the whipping | gave 
him today.” 

I looked hard at Father. He meant it 
He really believed he had seen the last 
of his lead dog. “Where is your faith, 
Father?” | hoped to jar him and I did 
a ou 


and led the 


With a startled smile he nodded 
are right,” he said “come, 
way into Abraham's tent 
It was only ten feet by twelve with a 
five-foot wall, but after Isaiah's cramped 
sweet-smelling tent 


cabin, the clean 


seemed enormous, The floor area was 
mattressed a foot and a half deep with 
fresh, pungent spruce boughs. Av lone 
candle, perched on a stick wedged into 
the ground, threw a bright, clear light, 
and the stove, made from a small in 
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PHOTOGKAPHS BY LAURENCE LOWRY 


The Colorado and some of its works. Le/?, the 
Grand Canyon, in Arizona—a vast ditch bull- 
dozed through the ages by the brawny torrent 
which until recently, before its destructive 
strength was tamed by dams, carried a burden 


of a million tons of solids daily toward the ; il 
- P 


sea. Right, a sunset view across Nevada's wild ae eS a 


~ 


mountain country where the river, checked in a — 

“ae ae — 
its surge by Hoover Dam, backs up obediently er . 
to fill Lake Mead, the largest hoard of water 


ever stockpiled by man. Both canyon and lake 


attract travelers by the millions every year 


fn outlaw by nature, the Great Red River 
of the West devours mountains, digs 
the Gr nd ( ayona mile deep and has energy 


le ft over to make ae old deserts hloom 


The Roaring ‘Olorado 


Ivy Frank Waters 


eee it is a river. But this always has seemed to me a poor term for 
l such a dramatic personage. The Colorado is the dominating character on a 
tremendous stage — nearly a quarter million square miles of the American West 
It performs against varied settings, each a domain of superlatives: the highest 
peaks, the deepest gorges, the widest plateaus, the lowest deserts in all America 
Indian, Spaniard, Anglo and a hundred tribes, breeds and cross-types play tran- 
sient parts in the drama. But the Colorado remains the greatest single character 
In its 1700-mile course from the Rocky Mountains of North Central Colorado 
to the Gulf of California, this river is never twice the same. It sings with the high, 
tiny voice of trickling snow water, and roars with the reverberating bass of 
thunderous cataracts. It caresses the frailest columbine on a mossy bank, up- 
roots whole mountains, floods desert towns and valleys. It crawls like a gorged 
snake, cavorts like a wild stallion, Silently, majestically, it sweeps down canyons 
that are somber corridors of endless time. No other river has its vast repertoire 
Whatever it does, the Colorado acknowledges no kinship to sedate, respectable 


members of its family. An outlaw by nature, it has Continued on Page 92 
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Continued from Page 90 defied man, No large 
cities rise on its banks. No harbor thrives from any 
commerce it carries. No song sings tts praises. More 
feared than loved, this torrent has taken on a special 
quality: the quality of a legend, imbued with the 
terror and sublimity of the unknown, the mystic un- 
reality and violent beauty of the land itself. It epit- 
omizes the legend. .of the American West 

Its very name tells something of the wildest and 
loneliest wilderness on the continent through which 
it ravaged at will for centuries, Despite the many 
other names in many tongues that it has borne, we 
instantly identify it by its Spanish designation, F/ 
Rio Colorado. The great Red River of the West 
Seen almost anywhere, its muddy red tinge is sull 
likely to be more prevalent than its stretches of white- 
water rapids and gray-blue pools of still water. Little 
wonder. With the help of fifty major tributaries, the 
Colorado drains nearly one twelfth of the United 
States and a part of Mexico. This ts the so-called 
Colorado Pyramid, rising from desert to plateau to 
mountain, which the river has been directed by 
geologic destiny to move, grain by grain and peak by 
peak, into the waiting sea. Most of this immense area 
is red in tone, colorado, and until recently the river 
was washing it away at the rate of a cubic mile per 
century. | can remember bathing in the Colorado's 
red flood and literally brushing off with a whisk 


broom afterward 


Within the last few years, however, the river's role 
has changed. Dammed, harnessed to hydroelectric 
plants, bled by mammoth irrigation projects, tts 
incalculable energy is beginning to serve man. The 
whole drainage basin reflects the change. It is no 


longer a vast wilderness labeled the Great American 
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Desert. Scattered through it now are thirty-nine 
national parks, monuments and recreation areas 
whose magnificent scenery was seen last year by 
more than 6,000,000 visitors 

It was Half-Pint Petey who alerted me, nearly 
forty years ago, to the Colorado's technological pos- 
sibilities. Petey had vision and, at the moment, per- 
spective. He was squatting on our mine dump high 
up the slope of a peak in High Country. Carelessly 
he waved his hand, as if brushing eagles off the 
forested ranges far below 

‘A spell of country, boy. The Colorado runs right 
through it. Well, we'd ought to put locks on it like 
the Panama Canal. Big ships, by cracky, would sail 
right up here and we could have our tea fresh from 
China. Another thing, son. We'll have us tunnels 
runnin’ through all the mountains. Take the subway 
anywheres. What's the use of puffin’ up the hills 


with a jackass? And the desert 


God A’mighty! 
put her under glass. Make one big greenhouse of 
her. Grow your own bananas and coconuts.” Petey 
reflectively pulled at his handlebar mustaches. **Fig- 
ure her out for yourself, son.” 

I couldn't quite; long division was still troubling 
me. And long before | tackled algebra, Half-Pint 
Petey washed out his extra shirt, stuffed his week's 
wages in his tattered trousers, and wandered over 
the next range 

High Country ts the apex of the Colorado Pyramid 
You cannot detine it by man’s horizontal boundaries 
Its dimensions are vertical, extending from timber line 
up to the summits of the bare, snowy peaks, fifty-two 
of which top 14,000 feet in Colorado alone. They are 
the vertebrae of the continent's backbone, the water- 
shed of America, and the birthplace of the Colorado 

Our mine was perched on one of these islands of 


stone floating in the sky. It was an ugly gallows 


frame with a log cabin nearby and an aspen corral 
for the burros. It was connected with the earth below 
only by my grandfather's and father’s grand dreams 
of what they would do when they struck the main 
vein. But the day came when they plodded dejectedly 
down earthward on the pack burros. 

I had forgotten my cigar box of colored ore speci- 
mens and wanted to turn back. 

“We're leavin’ the whole damn thing!” 
Grandfather. 


growled 


“It’s all right, son,” said Father. “You can catch 
up with us. Just follow the stream.” 

For half a lifetime thereafter | did, first trudging 
beside its narrow trickle in High Country, then 
watching it deepen and broaden into full maturity 


To men of many races the Rockies or “Stonies” 
have spelled youth and dreams. The French explorer, 
Pierre Gaultier de Varennes de La Vérendrye, said 
they were mountains “dont la pierre luit la nuit.” The 
earliest Spaniards similarly called them the Shining 
Mountains. Always they have been a magnet for 
travelers. They still are. You have only to point your 
radiator cap toward a distant range to feel your 
heart lift with the car. 

The ranges, with one exception, run north and 
south. The great paved highways that reveal them 
best run east and west. Four are worth remember- 
ing: U.S. Highway 40, crossing Northern Colorado 
from Denver over Berthoud Pass and Rabbit Ears 
Pass; U.S. 24, climbing over Trout Creek and 
Tennessee Pass through Central Colorado from Colo- 
rado Springs; U.S. 50 from Pueblo over Monarch 
Pass; and U.S. 160, crossing Southern Colorado from 
Walsenburg over La Veta and Wolf Creek Pass. 


Continued on Page 94 
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The Colorado and some of its settings. From its 
headwaters in the Rockies to its mouth in Mexico 
(cartograph, left), the river drains mountain country, 
high plateaus and torrid lowlands. One source 
(right) is Shadow Mountain Lake, cupped in a hol- 
low between 10,000-foot peaks in Colorado's Rocky 
Mountain National Park. Still in Colorado (center, 
left), it becomes a husky stream rolling down the 
timbered valleys near Glenwood Springs. In Utah 
(center, right), its force chews a wide cut in the 
gnarled uplands south of Hite. Then, in wide loops 
(bottom, left), it snakes through the weird flood plain 
of the Mojave Desert north of Needles, and spills 
out finally into the Gulf of California (bottom, 
right), patterning all it touches to the very end. 





One after another the 
mountain wall on the horizon. They look 
impassable. Then you come to one of these age-old 
vateways: a defile first worn by hoof and claw, and 


later deepened by a fabulous parade of Indians, pack 


burros, Conestogas, Baby Railroads, and boiling 


bord From it you look down upon the Colorado 
Its name here may be the Blue, the Roaring Fork or 
brying Pan, the Uncompahgre, Dolores, San Miguel 
w the Gunnison. But collectively they are the Colo 
rado cutting down through the mountains in a con- 
tinually growing entity. All are white-water streams 
frothing against the rocks, subsiding in clear, cold 
trout poo! where deer come to drink at dawn. In 
places the river cuts a 2000-foot gorge, like the Black 
Canyon of the Gunnison just north of Highway 50 
Then again it widens out to irrigate small mountain 
valleys. Gunnison has 750 miles of trout streams 
handy. Delta and Montrose, not far west, boast the 
most famous apple, cherry and peach orchards on the 
western slope. Grand Junction, where the Colorado 
and the Gunnison meet in fertile Grand Valley, ts 
the principal trade and peach-growing center 

bor a century however the most ought after 
prize throughout the mountainous windings of the 
Colorado wa blossom = rock gold There 1s 
hardly an icy tentacle of the river, not a lonely 
canyon or secret fastne that does not contain some 
record of the thousands who prospected here. An 
abandoned glory hole. A skeleton and a rusty pick 
A tallen-down cabin. Or even a complete ghost town 

| remember one | came upon in a hidden box 
canyon between Independence Pass and Monarch 
Pa A block long with rotting corduroy sidewalks 
its log buildings were completely furnished, but 
occupied only by pack rats. Everywhere lie these 
discarded cocoons abandoned overnight to the ray 
ages of legend: Tincup, St. Elmo, Tarryall, Rosita, 
Buckskin Joe, Querida, Nothing can be more weird 
than to stumble upon one of these hulls of our lusty 
youth 

They bring back the dreams and the dreamers, and 
the still-living legends and towns they created 
Breckenridge on the Blue. Fairplay with its monu 
ment to Prunes, the burro who worked so long 
underground he went blind. Durango and Silverton, 
with the “Baby Railroad” we used to ride between 
them. Ouray, wild and picturesque as the war 
bonnet of the Ute Chief Ouray, for whom it was 
named—as were a mountain, a county and the son 
of one of my old friends. Aspen, once almost deserted 
and flourishing again as a ski resort 

A carpenter who worked winters for my grand 
father knew them all. Every summer, hell or high 
water, he took off for the fastnesses of the Colorado 
to prospect for gold. One night, after searching 
fruitlessly for seventeen years, he dreamed of a great 
mine on the south slope of Pikes Peak. The dream 
mine he discovered became the fabulous Independ 
ence. It established the gold camp of Cripple Creek, 
and made Wintield Scott Stratton the veritable 
Midas of the Rockies I still have the old textbook 
on Blowpipe Analysis he used to carry in his burro 
pack 

I'wenty vears or so ago my sister and | broke 
trail up Fryer Hill outside of Leadville to a dream 


, 
more tarnished but more Continued on Page 9 
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The Colorado and some of its benefits. Above, a view of 
Lake Havasu, formed where Parker Dam blocks the river's 
flow; from here an aqueduct runs 242 miles to the Los 
Angeles area, crossing desolate mountains and plains to 
bring the boon of water to thirsty Southern California. 
Right, a portion of the Grand River Valley Project in the 
Upper Colorado Basin, near Grand Junction, Colorado; 
Mount Gartield and the Book Cliffs rise in the barren 
distance, and a knife edge separates the baking desert 
from lands vitalized by irrigation. The outlaw Colorado, 


reformed at last, carries the lifeblood of the Southwest. 








Continued from Page 94 , 
steadfast still. We halted knee-deep in 
now a few feet from the squalid tool 
hanty of the deserted Matchless Mine 
The barrel of a gun was pointing at us 
through a slit in the door 

A sharp, thin voice cut through the 
silence. “Stop! What do you want?” 

“We're bringing Mrs. Tabor a gunny 
sack of oranges from California.” 

“She ain't here, but you can leave 
the oranges 

“She'll know who we are if she re- 
members Mr. Stratton and Mr. Dozier.” 

The gun lowered. The door creaked 
open a narrow crack, letting out the 
musty cold smell of a fireless room 
Mrs. Tabor stood back in semidark- 
ness, wrapped in rags and newspapers 
‘They was men. Not 


good lyin’, 


thievin 


scoundrels like Bonfils and 


Tammen!” A sepulchral voice from a 
sepulchral past, it dredged up an image 
from the abandoned, water-filled shaft 
of the Matchless— the image of Oscar 
Wilde popping champagne corks on 
the bottom level of a mine that once 
had made this woman an international 
toast. “Is it,-is things coming back, 
you reckon? Mr. Tabor told me, 
Hang*on to the Matchless!’ And I 
have. | will!” 

A year later, to the month, she was 
found starved and frozen to death in- 
side. Last summer the Leadville Assem- 
bly reconstructed the shanty and 
opened it to tourists. A belated tribute, 
perhaps, to a courageous faith that 


outwore even the Matchless fortune 


Impacted by such dream stuff, and 
swollen by its tributaries, the Colorado 
pours down the Colorado Rockies and 
widens to a broad stream crawling 
across a barren plateau in Eastern Utah 
Here, Moab, it 


longest tributary, the 


below receives its 


Green, from 
Colorado and Wyoming. Then, gather- 
ing Speed, it rushes through Cataract 
Canyon to meet its largest tributary, 
the San Juan, from Colorado and New 
Mexico 


rivet 


It is no longer a mountain 
it is master of a new domain 
Named after St 


the San Juan, too, cries alone in what 


John the Baptist, 


was until lately the loneliest region in 
America, The Navaho Indian reserva- 
tion occupies a good half of its plateau 
area, and the Ute Indian reservation a 
portion of the remainder 

| followed the San Juan down out of 
the mountains as a small boy, traveling 
ina box wagon with an Indian trader 
and two old-maid aunts, one a mission- 
ary and the other a Government Indian 
went. In the middle of the night we 
Shallow 


fortresslike adobe trading post 


reached Water, an isolate, 
with 
iron-barred windows. Here | was put 
to bed on a pile of Navaho blankets 
Next morning when | awoke, my 
first look outside encompassed all the 


world | was to know for months. A 
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vast wind-swept expanse of scrub cedar, 
sage and sand spreading in every direc- 
tion. Nothing to mark the horizon but a 
jagged red cliff, a squat black butte, and 
a far, flat-topped mesa flushed salmon- 
pink with dawn 

To a boy always boxed in by lofty 
mountain 


walls, this interminable, 


haunting, empty space was at first 
deeply disturbing. I could not under- 
stand then the fatal fascination that the 
land exerts. Not even when one of my 
old-maid aunts—the missionary —sud- 
denly declared, “This country’s getting 
too full of people for a body,” and 
rode away alone on her spavined mare 
into the unexplored plateaus of the 
lower river. She was a woman on whom 
space had set its seal. We never heard 
from her again 

Plateau country is the antithesis of 
mountain country. Long as time, wide 
as the imagination, its lines are wholly 
horizontal. Its heart is the Colorado 
Plateau, whose 130,000 square miles 
extend from Arizona into Utah and 
Colorado and New Mexico. 
U.S. 66 


from Gallup, New 


One paved highway spans 


it east to west 
Mexico, to Needles, California. You 
need not drive off it to see in the 
Painted Desert and the Petrified Forest 
the beauty of the naked land. Two 
others cross the Plateau south to north 
No. 89 branches off at Flagstaff, 
Arizona, crosses the Colorado over the 
majestic Navaho Bridge, and swings 
through two more brilliantly painted 
spectacles in Utah: Bryce Canyon and 
Zion National Park. And No. 666 runs 
northward from Gallup to Mesa Verde 
National Park in Colorado 

On these highways you travel at your 
own risk through a barren and heart- 
breakingly beautiful land whose side 
wheel tracks 
Without 


chains or gunny sacks, you can bog 


roads are often mere 


through the sage shovel, 


down in sand, slither through wet 
adobe, or be stuck for hours in front of 
a flash flood. Often fora hundred miles 
there is no sign of running water; 
nothing but a maze of dry washes, 
sandy guiches and arroyos. “How ts 
it then,” you may ask, “that the far 
Colorado has any control over all this?” 

Get out of your car and poke down 
between the sage and bunch grass. The 
silt and topsoil are almost gone— gone 
down the drain into the Colorado. In 
fact, nearly half of the topsoil on the 
Navaho 


tion has been washed away, and nearly 


25,000-square-mile Reserva- 
a third of it is so badly eroded that fifty 
acres are needed to support one sheep. 

If you have ever experienced a quick 
storm in the plateau country, you won't 
ask how the topsoil is washed down 
With 


Chin Lee 


dramatic 
Wash, 
Moenkopi Wash, the Gallegos, Chaco 


into the Colorado 


suddenness the 


or Largo changes from a_ bone-dry 
channel into a raging torrent that blocks 
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you for an hour or a whole day. And 
each one swells the San Juan or Little 
Colorado to an angry red flood that 
sweeps into the Colorado 

One of the most terrifying experi- 
ences of my boyhood was the San Juan 
flood that one October night struck the 
little Navaho Methodist mission near 
us. The superintendent was warned, 
but refused to leave and obdurately 
ordered the Navaho school children to 
bed. Late that night a blind half-breed 
interpreter, Frankie Damon, groped 
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through the dormitory. Quietly he 
roused the children and loaded them 
into a wagon: Enogah, Kigpah, Ya- 
batya—all the twenty-seven children 
neatly renamed Hortense, Percy, Alice, 
and so on. The water was already hub- 
deep, belly deep to the horses. But in 
pitch darkness, blind Frankie drove 
them to safety on the bluffs, where we 
were. At daybreak the flood struck the 
mission. It was an appalling sight. 
Nothing was left except the laundry 
floor, held down by heavy machinery, 
and the superintendent clinging more 
dead than alive to a huge uprooted 
cottonwood. And then! Then, over the 
plains on galloping ponies came racing 
the Navaho parents and relatives who 
had believed their children drowned. 


They are not a stoic people. 


This plateau country of the Colorado 
is Indian country, the ancient home- 
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land of the earliest known and the last 
remaining homogeneous tribes in Amer- 
ica. We call it the Four Corners because 
in it is the only point in the United 
Utah, 
Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona. 


States where four States touch 


Yet its older significance, as a living 
magnetic center bounded by the four 
sacred mountains of the directions, is 
rooted in the thousands of prehistoric 
ruins scattered throughout the area. 
They vary from the spectacular cliff 
dwellings in Mesa Verde to the huge 
Chaco 


ground pueblos in Canyon 


National northeast of 
Gallup. Prototypes of the Zuni, Acoma 
and Hopi pueblos of today —indeed the 


first “apartment houses” in America 


Monument, 


they all attest a civilization that reached 
its peak before Columbus. The pla- 
teau was depopulated about 1276 by 
a twenty-three-year drought. Even 
that long ago the land was sucked 
dry by the Colorado. 

The need for water, the sacredness 
of water, is still reflected in the daily 
lives and religious ceremonials of the 
tribes. The nomadic Navahos, wander- 
ing with their sheep from spring to 
water hole, belong to clans whose 
names mean Bitter Water, Close-to- 
Water, and Horizontal-Water-Under- 
Rocks. The sedentary Hopis, living in 
mesa-top pueblos, are the finest dry 
farmers in the country. A man will trot 
five miles every day to tend his corn 
patch out on the plain. He plants his 
seed deep——nearly a foot, so that its 
single large root can descend to subsoil 
and water. Indian corn, the “Hopi's 
heart,” is still colored the sacred colors 
of the four directions 
and black 
function in all Aiva rituals. 


white, red, blue 
and serves an important 
Summer and winter, the Indians 
dance for rain and snow. Barbarically, 
beautifully garbed, they shake the 
earth awake to the steady beat of the 
drum. They call down the tall walking 
rain out of the doorways of dark 
clouds. This is the meaning of the Hopi 
Snake held in 


Twelve men, their naked bodies painted 


Dance, mid-August. 
black and red-brown, dancing with 


rattlesnakes in their mouths. Each 


followed by an Antelope dancer, 
painted ash-gray, gently stroking the 
feathered 
whip. All calling softly with a deep, 
wordless chant. Calling to the deep 


rattlesnake with a snake 


cavern world below. Summoning the 
serpent power. Calling up the creative 
life force to the underground streams, 
to the roots of the corn, to the feet, 
. All these 
great ceremonials, Navaho and Pueblo 


the loins, the mind of man... . 


are magnificent mystery plays whose 
meanings for long were known only to 
a few isolated white men at the trading 
posts which were the Indians’ sole con- 
tact with the alien world. 

As late as 1940, there were only 146 
trading posts in the whole 25,000- 
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square-mile area. The first trading cen- 
ter sprang up about 1880 midway be- 
tween Fort Wingate and Fort De- 
fiance—a general store and saloon 
called the Blue Goose. Soon it was 
made a way station on the Overland 
Stage Route following the 35th Parallel 
to California. A few years later a loco- 
motive engineer named John Gallup 
rode the first iron horse into the new 
town. Hence Gallup, New Mexico, 
according to the story, although by 
prosaic coincidence the comptroller of 
the old Frisco Railroad was also named 
Gallup. 

A railroad division point, a coal- 
mining center, a tourist town—Gallup 
is all of these. But an apt phrase of 
that dean of traders, Lorenzo Hubbell, 
Sticks in my mind as best characterizing 
the town. 

“Gallup,” he declared, “is built on a 
blanket.” 

He was the man to know. About 
1890 his partner, Cotton, of the Cotton 
and Hubbell Trading Post at Ganado, 
had a flash of undeniable genius. He 
suggested that the best grade of Navaho 
blankets, because of their beauty and 
great durability, could be sold as rugs. 
“The lower grades, the ‘dougies,””” he 
argued, “can still be sold to Apaches, 
Utes and cowpokes as shoulder blan- 
kets and serapes.”” 

“Circularizing the whole country” 
did it. Overnight a tremendous market 
was established for Navaho blankets. 
On a blanket, almost literally, the 
great wholesale trading companies of 
Gallup grew up. Today Gallup is still 
the trading capital, the Indian capital, 
of the Four Corners. And the Navaho 
blanket remains the best-known sym- 
bol of both “The People” and their 
brilliantly colored plateaus, a work of 
art as distinctive of its time and place 
as a Gobelin tapestry or a Persian rug. 

Today the Four Corners is taking on 
a new, world-wide significance oddly 
confirming Indian ceremonial belief. 
In December, 1950, a Navaho, Paddy 
Martinez, noticed some yellow streaks 
in gray rock near Haystack Butte, just 
north of Grants, New Mexico. The 
samples which he and his son brought 
to town proved to be carnotite, a radio- 
active ore which yields uranium and 
vanadium. For centuries Navahos, 
Pueblos and Utes have ground such 
ores for ceremonial and war paint. 
Today, since Paddy's discovery, the 
Colorado Plateau ranks second only to 
the Belgian Congo as a source of 
uranium. 

The rush is under way. Curiously 
enough, it has been found that certain 
plants like milk vetch, lilies and mus- 
tard flowers often indicate the presence 
of uranium as deep as fifty feet below 
the ground. In Jeeps, pickups, even 
low-flying planes, modern prospectors 
equipped with Geiger counters are sur- 
veying wide areas in a few minutes’ 





time. Already nearly 500 producing 
properties have been certified in this 
area by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, sole buyer of their uranium ore. 
A queer validation of ancient Pueblo 
and Navaho ceremonial belief that the 
Four Corners was one of the great mag- 
netic centers of the earth. 


With new roads, mining camps and 
milling centers, the development of 
uranium is altering the age-old face of 
the Colorado Plateau. But it can never 
alter that great immensity which the 
Colorado has carved with savage force 
across its northwest corner. 

There is no describing Grand Can- 
yon. Only the ridiculous can render just 
homage to its sublimity. “A good place 
to throw your old razor blades.” Let it 
go at that. 

Grand Canyon is like a mountain 
range 217 miles long, up to eighteen 
miles wide and a mile high— but upside 
down. An immense intaglio instead of 
a cameo. A visible gash cut through 
eternity by the teeth of time. 

In its vast depths you can see re- 
peated the whole plateau region—flat- 
topped mesas, buttes, spires, rainbow 
bridges, arches and terraces. All bathed 
in a continuous interplay of color 
whose tints and shades change tone 
with every moment. 

You can come upon it suddenly, as 
do most motorists, by driving north on 
State Route 64 from Williams to the 
south rim. A more gradual approach is 
from Cameron, along the gorge of the 
Little Colorado, and thence westward 
along the rim. Or you can come down 
to the higher north rim over State 
Route 67. 

Winding down to the bottom are two 
dude horseback trails, Bright Angel and 
Kaibab. The descent is worth the jolt- 
ing. This sheer drop of nearly a mile in 
altitude is comparable to 800 miles of 
latitude--equivalent to riding through 
all the zones of plant life from Northern 
Canada to Central Mexico. 

Only down at the river's edge do you 
realize the Canyon’s symbolic meaning 
to the Indians. It is the great Sipapu, 
the cavern womb of creation, whence 
man emerged from the underworlds of 
his previous existence. | remember viv- 
idly the sensation of being trapped in it 
for a few hours on a sandy spit while 
minor repairs were being made to our 
boat. It was late fall, and snowing on 
top, but we were too far down for the 
flakes to reach us. On each side of us 
the sheer canyon walls rose 4500 feet to 
a narrow slit above. In somber dusk the 
chocolate-red river rushed by with its 
load of one million tons of sand every 
twenty-four hours. It sucked at our 
feet, broke savagely on a protruding 
rock, roared into a cataract around the 
bend. There was no backing up or 
climbing out. There was only the awe- 
some mystery of what lay ahead. 
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Thus, year after year, did the tiny, 
crude boats of the Canyon’s first ex- 
plorers go deeper and farther, like 

Dante's descent into Hell. Until at last 

a one-armed professor, John Wesley 

Powell, shot through the complete 

Canyon in 1869. From 1825, when 

Ashley pushed off in his bullboat into 

the Green, until the 1923 Geological 

Survey expedition charted the last un- 

known stretches of the river, shooting 

the rapids of the Colorado was the 

supreme American adventure. 

It still is, but the stakes are not as 
high. Modern powerboats, specially 
designed and equipped with the latest 
gadgets, including radio communica- 
tion with the world above, give travel- 
ers every assurance they will live to 
boast of their subterranean adventure. 
Too, somebody else must have listened 
to Half-Pint Petey. For as you shoot 
out of Grand Canyon you will see the 
miracle of technology that finally tamed 
the outlaw Colorado. 

My first indication of this improbable 
feat came in 1931. | was with a group 
of engineers swirling down the river in 
a motorboat. We swept into high- 
walled Black Canyon. The spring flood 
had passed; and on the west wall we 
saw the white bench marks painted 
some weeks before. 

“How far above the waterline do you 
figure the lowest one is?” one of us 
asked as we rushed past. 

“Five feet.” ““Twenty-tive.”” We were 
estimating without perspective. 

“One hundred!” answered the chief 
engineer. “And it marks the spot.” 

Laboriously we managed to turn 
around without capsizing, and began 
the half-hour return upstream against 
the powerful current. Studying the site, 
none of us could quite believe a dam 
could be built here. Yet for four years 
we watched it slowly take shape. 

Today Boulder Dam (to all old- 
timers) or Hoover Dam (officially) ar- 
rests the sweep of the Colorado at the 
strategic point where it turns south- 
ward. The structure rises some 726 
feet the highest dam in the world. 
You can drive across it from Arizona 
to Nevada on U. S. 93. You can stop 
and take an impressive trip through its 
machine-packed interior. But if you 
have any juice of the poet in you, look 
down upon it from the Las Vegas-to- 
Albuquerque plane at night when the 
flood lights are on. It glows softly, a 
visual symphony of steel and concrete; 
inexpressibly beautiful of line and tex- 
ture; magnificently original, strong, 
simple and majestic as the greatest 
works of art 

As a matter of fact, most of Petey's 
plans are taking shape. Below Boulder 
are the Davis, Parker and Imperial 
dams. Above Boulder more are yet to 
be built. There are tunnels through the 
mountains, canals across the desert, 
huge projects of many kinds. 











More important to the traveler, pe! 
haps, is the lake the dam creates by 
backing up the waters of the Colorado 
Lake Mead is a strange blue body of 
water in the middle of the desert —-and 
an immensely popular one visited by 
nearly 2,000,000 people evety year. In 
sheer volume, it is the work's largest 
man-made lake. On its 229 square miles 
of surface and along its 550 miles of 
shoreline you can enjoy some of the 
best swimming, fishing and boating to 
be had anywhere. Or you can take a 
115-mile boat trip through its magnifi- 
cent canyons that until recently were 
known only to a few old desert rats 
who packed in on burros, Sil another 
lake is being formed above Davis Dam, 
and the whole region has so much to 
offer that it has been set aside as the 
Lake Mead National Recreational 
Area, an oasis of nearly 2,000,000 
acres in the Great American Desert. 


A couple of seasons ago the strangest 
picnic | ever saw was held beside Lake 
Mead. To get ready for the immense 
runoff from the snow-pack melting up- 
river, engineers of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation were lowering the level of the 
lake. There rose to sight once more the 
submerged littke Mormon village of St. 
Thomas. Trees topped to keep them 
from being a hazard to navigation 
Irrigation ditches. Foundations of stores 
and homes There it stood, an 
underwater city freed from its liquid 
grave. And to it, from miles around, 
came old residents to walk through 
their former streets and to look at fish 
swimming in their basements. They 
brought a picnic lunch and held an 
egg-rolling contest. If there was a 
touch of the macabre about it, no 
one seemed to mind 

Las Vegas nearby was a squalid 
frontier town dying in its boots when 
“5000 men in a 4000-foot canyon” 
brought it back to life. Fifteen years 
after Boulder Dam it got another shot 
in the arm for which the Colorado was 
also partly responsible. In a desolate 
valley sixty-five miles to the north, the 
Atomic Energy Commission began con 
structing its $9,000,000 Nevada Proving 
Ground. Here, in the “Valley Where 
the Giant Mushrooms Grow,” are held 
the atomic tests that illumine the rea 
son for the uranium exploration and 
mining activities throughout the Colo- 
rado Plateau. The tremendous detona 
tions light up Las Vegas, occasionally 
crack a window. No one lifts an cye 
brow. Sandwiched between an engineer 
ing marvel and a scientific miracle, the 
town is dedicated to prosperity. With 
seven luxury hotels on the Strip, ten big 
casinos downtown and a dozen smatler 
clubs; with the best food and entertain 
ment west of New York, and legal 
gambling around the clock, every night 
in Las Vegas is an Arabian Night 


Continued on Page 115 
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Chinatown is gay and noisy, especially during the New 
Year season; traffic barely crawls on brightly 

lighted Grant Avenue (below, left). But the teeming 
area has tranquil aspects, such as the pensive child at 
the shop window (/eff); the orange banner is a 

poetic New Year greeting. Or the worshiper (right) 
kneeling in the Temple of Kwan Yin. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRED LYON 


fn authority takes you behind the 
paper lanterns and shows you a wondrous city 
as tourists rarely see it — its traditions, its 


festivals, its intimate family life 


‘os Chinatown 


by Sidney Llersehel Small 


b strokes of a bell and the echo from San Francisco’s hills hint 
at a Chinatown that is unlike the visual approach to it, where the 
shops display wares intended to attract tourists and the only Chinese are 
the shopkeepers. The actual city within a city comes into view only 
when the Grant Avenue incline is topped, and even then many of China- 
town’s narrow alleys cannot be seen. 

Whether sun glints on the traditional Five Colors decorating the pagoda- 
like upper stories of the buildings ahead — yellow, black, red, white, blue- 
green — or fog dims the tiles, the reverberations heighten the illusion. A 
temple bell? Chinatown does have temples, but not on the avenue where 
sight-seers walk; the bell rings in the clock tower of the church opposite 
the first-seen shops of Chinese architecture. Gilded words beneath the 
clock warn Son, observe the time, 
ind fly from evil. 

In earlier days, the admonition was for seamen and miners seeking en- 
tertainment in passageways between streets now the most thickly populated 
in Chinatown. Because these alleys run parallel to Grant, tourists seldom see 
them. Venturesome visitors, leaving the main thoroughfare and walking 
west up any of the steep streets, usually decide against entering what looks 
like a dead-end alley far different from the crowded bright avenue below. 

Chinatown proper begins where the church bell rings. Here cable cars 
clang for a right of way which includes stopping squarely across the traffic 
at the intersection. Continued on Page 100 











Continued from Page 98 This is where licensed 
guides used to wait, promising bargains in silks and 
curios to women sight-seers, who would be taken 
to shops where the guide's commission was added to 
the price. Men were given the wink which meant 
Chinatown After Dark, slave girls, opium dens and 
gambling joints, none of which materialized. The 
tock excuse was that the Chinatown Squad had 
suddenly closed everything tighter than a drum; a 
tong war was impending 

Here small boys, myself among them, on the car's 
front dummy where the gripman pulled back on the 
cable grip, feared to yell the gibberish they hoped 
were swear words at Chinese waiting for the cars to 
pass. There were too many Chinese, and they might 
be hatchetmen. The second-generation Chinatown 
youngsters were braver than we; they shouted “Liar!” 
at the guides, and quickly ducked back into the 
safety of their district 

Chinatown in those days was like a walled city. 
The Cantonese customs, language, dress and food 
were all strange. Today the customs remain almost 
entirely unknown, the language still not understand- 
able, the food im true restaurants vastly different 
from what os served sight-seers. The street dress is 
Occidental now, although on important holidays the 
babies are carried down to the street in shrimp-pink 
jackets and snake-green trousers 

One of the babies ts in the arms of his grandfather, 
an old Cantonese with one shoulder higher than the 
other. He has returned to spend his final years in 
(Chinatown after working most of his life in a town 
without a Chinese district. The high shoulder proves 
the type of his labor. He bore a long pole across his 
shoulder, with huge wicker baskets suspended on the 
ends, baskets filled with vegetables and fruits, of 
with sea food 

Ah Kung Cha’ Li was the “shrimp Chinaman” of 
our town, trotting tive miles to fill his baskets at the 
shrimp camp and returning swiftly with his load 
Cha’ Li was, to us, Charley; every New Year he 
brought us litchi nuts and fluffy yellow duck-egg cake 

I saw him not long ago in Chinatown, with a 
youngster clinging to each hand. Bright-eyed recog 
nition came from him first. Yes, these were his great 
grandchildren. His sons had a shop, one grandson 
was a doctor, the others were in the Army 

‘My favver,”’ the older child told me, “‘ts captain = 

Cha’ Li chided him for boasting, but his eyes 
twinkled when he quoted the proverb that the house 
wherein learning abounds will rise-—-even a house 
founded by a lonely man carrying heavy baskets 

It is some years since tourists could be directed to 
huge, impressive bazaars such as Sing Fat and 
Nanking Fook & Woh. Instead there are myriad 
small stores, and shoppers are strictly on their own 
These shops offer articles sufficiently attractive as 
mementos or gifts to be taken home. The wares are 
largely of Hong Kong manufacture, not imports 
from Red China 

Clerks ring up sales on modern cash registers in- 
stead of figuring the totals equally swiftly on a click- 
ing abacus, as is done a few blocks distant where 
men of Chinatown do their buying, daytimes. The 
older women, Lady Mother and Respected Grand- 


mother, the latter often toddling with the unsteady 
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Architecturally East meets West 
in San Francisco where the sky line 
offers pagoda roofs contrasting 
with Coit Tower on Telegraph Hill 


With his ears plugged with cotton 
against the noise, a Chinese 

lad holds a sputtering New Year's 
firecracker as long as possible 


New Year starts with the new moon nearest 
January 20, ends in two weeks with the 

full moon. Ceremony includes feasts, 
prayers and parades with all-girl floats. 


Despite modern microphones and white 
dinner jackets for the musicians, 
Chinatown opera retains its traditional 
sets, keeps the orchestra on stage 
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Sun Yat-sen serenely guards St. Mary’s 
Square, Chinatown, in the morning fog. The 
statue— stainless steel and polished 

granite— was made by Beniamino Bufano 





Colorful stores line Grant 
Avenue, Chinatown’'s main street 


The more exotic shops are 


located off this thoroughfare 


All Chinatown restaurants serve 
good food, but some cater 

to Caucasian palates. Try the 
places where Chinese eat 
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steps denoting. once-bound feet, wait until night 
before going shopping. So do the tall young women 
whose families escaped the Reds in North China, 
and who have married Chinese-Americans, often 
GI's. None of these enter the shops on Chinatown’s 
edge. They are for tourists 

Brass and earthenware bowls, ivory cigarette hold- 
ers, miniature trees, dolls, incense, the inevitable 
elephants on blackwood stands, lacquers, loosely 
woven straw hats from Formosa, silks, tiny porcelain 
images of Kwan Yin, the Goddess of Mercy, and of 
laughing, fat P’o Tai, divinity of good fortune and 
contentment. All these are for sale to the sight-seer 
You bow to Kwan Yin, but rub P’o Tai’s belly three 
times, circularly. Should he not produce, throw him 
in the rivet 

Jade rings are available, but without the intricate 
goldsmith’s setting prized by the Chinese. And tea 
Wu lung, or oolong: vu tsin, the delicate green 
leaves called hyson. All are First Quality, if the label 
can be believed, packaged in baskets or boxes por- 
traying brightly clad maids 

Silk brocade jackets for Occidental women are in 
Chinese style, buttoning China-fashion to the neck. 
Cream, black with net panels, tan and gold, lavendei 
chartreuse. They are cut more generously than for 
Chinatown’s “slim: willow” maids and young ma- 
trons. Recently additional material is used in making 
the jackets, a necessity blamed on “falsies’’: Chinese 
insist that these add feet to a snake, another way of 
saying the lily is being gilded 

The manufacturing is not done in upper-story 
rooms here, nor in the rear of the shops, but deeper 
in the district and entirely out of sight. Above the 
shops are the first restaurants. And like the shops, 
they are for tourists, even visiting presidents. This is 
the tip-off to them: Is there a cocktail lounge? 

Caucasian palates are considered in these res- 
taurants. Even the adventurous who pass by chop 
suey and egg foo yung will encounter no startling 
taste difference from food at home. It is good; it has 
exotic names on bright and attractive menus; but 
this spice and that herb have been left out, for the 
benefit of the tourist. It 1s like that which can be 
readily seen: it is not Chinatown, where there are 
restaurants on side streets famous for amazingly 
delicious dishes, and where the people know which 
restaurant owner has lost his Number One cook 
and where that cook now works 

Another block, and there is a subtle change in both 
shops and pedestrians. Between stores whose win 
dows display only Oriental articles are a few in which 
electric clocks and copper-bottomed saucepans and 
slide rules nestle between teapots and imitation jade 
bracelets. A Chinese customer may be in such a shop 
bargaining, or just gossiping Now one see more 
Chinatown people on the street. The sound of voice 
is Strange, the drawling Cantonese of men, the 
Cantonese shouts of boys racing home from school 
the sedate talk of girls. English is spoken on the 
Streets only with non-Chinese 

A modern drugstore with soda fountain and 
bobby-suoascrs drinking Cokes nudges an apothecary 
shop where remedies from foxglove to dried Kuangsi 
iivards are in drawers extending up to the ceiling 


each drawer having identical contents with drawers 
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in Singapore of Hong Kong, Los 
York. Chinese-American M.D 


the University of California 


Angeles or New 
from Stantord of 
end patients with pre 
criptions to the first: wrinkled grandfathers bring the 


problem of them ache to the second 


If the druggist compounds a calcium preparation, 
the apothecary, as ancient as his customer, powder 
fossilized bones. Calcnum. One comme a glass or 
plastic bottle, the other ts dispensed in a traditionally 
folded 


quare of paper. The spectacled old apothe 


cury’s nostrum has the more impressive name. Lung 
chih— dragon's teeth 


Linseen ws the small gla tructure on the root 
where herbs whose seeds came from China are dred 
Here Younver Grandson turns saxifrage, dandelion, 
cassia, and peppermint at the proper time, while he 
Inelds lotus stamen 


orange peel, sea slugs and 


eal’s kidneys, lest the sun burn them 
Linseen also, along the crowded narrow avenue 
it was Dupont Street when | used to buy firecrackers 
there isa much larger wooden structure on another 
roof, set well back from the eaves. In it, as in other 
‘ 


ilar edifices of which passers-by are unaware, a 


farmly solemnly worships the ancestors before an 
tltar where incense burn 
Penthouses’ San Francisco's Chinatown claims 
these structur as the first penthouses in America 
Chop-suey signs are fewer, instead, restaurants 
have Cantonese names. No more cocktail bars, with 
doors wide open to make women sight-seers feel sate 
which they are unless they have started out with too 
many Oriental Moonlight cocktails of rose-petal gin 
There 


yrenadime and link are fewer tourist shops 


more food shops where glazed ducks hang over 
butchers’ blocks piled high with fat pink pork. Black 
nails cling to the sides of tubs tilled with water, Chick- 


ens cackle, although no white one which are tra 
ditionally unlucky and considered too tough 
Along about here, Chinese inhabitants say, “Tour 
vee So many of our dark faces that they turn back 
A plaque on a corner curio store marks the site of 
the first building erected in San Francisco, where the 
Amerigan flag was raised on July 4th. 1846. and in 


which the first white child was born two vears later 
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She, Dona Rosalia, saw no Chinese then. There were 
a scant seven even by 1848 

Shops on the steep side streets, nearest the avenue, 
reach out for tourists, but gone are the gimcrack-tilled 
windows. Shopkeepers need Chinese customers also 
One displays white earthenware plates and bowls, 
centered with bold black characters, or a kingfisher 
green jade ring on silk in solitary grandeur, as in a 
bifth Avenue window. Or such things as delight chil 
dren: tiny brass bells which strike when the rising 
heat of candles makes them revolve 

I ven with space at a premium, you may come to an 
empty shop, its windows gray with spider webs, and a 
small placard on the door. Here a po-dai operates, a 
system of self-protection devised by merchants against 
landlords who refuse to give leases and who, for the 
sake of higher rentals, force occupants out, irrespec- 
tive of improvements they may have made. Under 
po-dai, a new tenant must pay the one dispossessed for 
improvements and good will. Each vacating shop 
keeper adds his costs to previous amounts until the 
final sum becomes many thousands, and the shop 
cannot be conducted at a profit by anyone 

Ladderlike stairways lead down to the side-street 
basements; in some of these goods are stored and, in 
others, old men gather to gossip and smoke cigarettes 
or water pipes. The latter are similar to hookahs in 
principle, the smoke being inhaled through water 
There is no bow! for the tobacco; instead, it is con- 
tained within the tube. Not once in a hundred times 
have | been able to convince sight-seers, including 
native San Franciscans, that these are not opium pipes 

From other basements stringed music issues “‘like 
cats trying to sing with sore throats” and gongs clash 
Members of musical clubs play the ancient classics 
while other members and friends click mah-jongg 
counters or bid four no trump or bat Ping-pong 
balls 

Or young Chinese-Americans are practicing the 
most ultramodern of European or American music on 
wailing wind instruments, sheng, and on violins whose 
slender bows pass between and not over the strings 
They tind modern music close to their own. Chinese 


melodies float constantly from major to minor: a 


For two days each New Year the gaudy lion, symbol 
of courage and nobility, prances through Chinatown in 
clouds of firecracker smoke. He visits merchants 
collecting lettuce (cash) to aid the Chinese hospital. 


five-note scale is used, chords are broken off sud- 
denly, and the dissonances are many 

Music and the arts have their troubles in China- 
town; musical instruments sometimes are found in the 
pawnshops. A pawnshop in China would be a House 
of Sinister Meaning. In Chinatown it is a sang /aan, 
the words not in Chinese characters but so anyone 
can read them. It sounds Chinese, but is in fact Nor- 
wegian, stemming from the days when Scandinavian 


seamen, broke after a high old time ashore, pawned 


clasp knives ‘and knitted caps. 


The sang /aan is on a side-street corner. A closed 
door and a window face one street, where anyone can 
sce fat-bellied guitars and slim flutes, cameras and 
cigarette lighters. Men enter this doorway briskly, 
heads up, whistling, slamming the door behind them 
They come to bargain for some unredeemed pledge, 
or to reclaim what they themselves have pawned 

But facing the other street ts a doorless entrance 
with a thick curtain which makes no sound when 
someone pushes it furtively aside as he brings some- 
thing to pawn. If no one hears, and no one sees him 
enter, he has saved face. Nor will he lose face inside 
The pawnbrokercannot know who he is. An eight-foot 
wooden wall shields the man; he holds his pledge high, 
or a basket ts lowered and the cigarette case or jacket 
or violin is placed in it, drawn up, appraised and, in 
low voices, an agreement reached. 

Face means much in Chinatown. Once an attempt 
was made to add to my own face: | had made ar- 
rangements for dinner with an Eastern editor and his 
wife, informing the restaurant owner who the guests 
were to be. Consequently we were greeted with low 
bows by the owner himself, who told me in English he 
had engaged a special cook for certain dishes and a 
special waiter to serve us 

The owner drew the Number One room's curtains 
aside. Boys jumped to place chairs. Our waiter ap- 
peared. He must have been chosen for his booming 
voice, because the steam from the teapot trembled 
when he said, * Mis-ter Small!” 

All this was to give me face 

*Mis-ter Smatl!” accompanied the setting down 


of each dish. Was this Continued on Page 104 




















Continued from Page 102 
one to my satisfaction? and this? and 
this? And did *Mis-ter Small" want a 
window open? And. . 

What I wanted was to be anywhere 
I don’t remember which of us 
laughed first, but | do remember re- 


else 


turning later to apologize because we 
laughed, and laughter had lost face for 
the waiter 

The rooms above the sang laan, both 
on side streets and shopping avenues 
as well, are indicative of the economic 
conditions which make business for 
pawnbrokers. Upper stories appear to 
be apartments but more often are 
single rooms in which a family lives, 
where beds must be climbed over to 
enter or depart. Cooking is done on 
gas plates, perhaps by girls receiving A 
in domestic science. 
mailboxes at entrances tells the num- 
ber of families. 

Not all living quarters are like these, 
something which Ping Yuen, a housing 
The 


gloomiest of entrances on the steepest, 


project, is beginning to ease 
most teeming side street may lead up 
to apartments with today’s furniture, 
IV, books, comfort. 

QOutwardly the buildings are similar. 
Those tile-faced, with balconies and 
black-and-gold 


headquarters of family and district as- 


ideographs, are the 


sociations, and of what were once the 
fighting tongs. The tongs are fraternal 
This was their 1852 
purpose when conceived by the Kwong 


organizations now 


Ducks, but they degenerated to con- 
trolling gambling, the opium traffic, 
and the smuggling of girls for prosti- 
so called be- 


cause Cleavers were their early weap- 


tution. Tong hatchetmen 
ons—here wound their queues under 
their black slouch hats and settled dis- 
putes and jealousies, usually in blood. 

Such 


Waverly Place, a half block up from 


buildings are found along 
Grant Avenue and parallel to it. It is a 
quiet, narrow alley, found by the sun 
only at noon, and seldom by sight-seers 
The lights are few at night, there being 


none of the ornate lantern standards of 


the main thoroughfare. In fact, before 
the earthquake and fire, there were no 
street lights at all to dispel the fog and 
gloom; then, red lights beckoned from 
the doorways. The doors were heavy, 
the lower windows grilled, with multi- 
colored decalcomanias covering the 


The 
girls of many 


glass madams were white, the 


hues and origins, al- 
though never Chinese. Waverly Place 


today is pure—and also pure Chinese 


The Ning Yueng Company, largest of 


the Six Companies, occupies the first 
building, faced with orange, green, and 
white tiles, and solemn as the Union 
League Club. Next is a family associa- 
tion, Mun Seck Kee Loo, a tall struc- 
ture with long balconies and a peep- 
hole in the door. The Bing Kong Tong: 


cream tiles, red and green and yellow 


The number of 


pillars, and, under the tong name, 


“Free Masons” in English. Lee Lung 


Si Tong: maroon, chartreuse, yellow 
and gold. 

The Gee Poy Kuo building, in five 
colors, gives no hint of the Gee family 
origin. A long-dead emperor of China 
rewarded Burmese who fought so val- 
iantly for him as mercenaries that he 
declared them to be Chinese and gave 
them a Chinese name, Gee. 

Lower floors are dormitories for 
visiting members. The topmost floors, 
reached by 
many 


narrow stairways with 


turns, house the 


magnificent 
council chambers, and have windows 
overlooking Chinatown’s roofs and 
the bay to the east. Carved high- 
backed chairs range around the rooms 
which are normally places of silence 
footfalls are stilled by thick Chinese 
rugs of indigo and cobalt blues, 
yellows and tans. 

The 


broidered silk hangings or symbolic 


walls are covered with em- 


paintings, works of famous artists. An 
orchid blooming above waving grass 
signifies chastity amidst temptation; 
green bamboo and brown pine denote 
honor and integrity; a blossoming 
branch with recurved thorns symbol- 
izes treachery. Few 


meeting rooms 


lack a portrayed sleek young crow 
feeding its parent: filial affection. The 
black ideographs on white silk are 
famous poems. 
Immigrants in makeshift meeting 
places banded together in the boom 
days of gold and railway building, 
giving their groups such names as 
Tranquility and Human 
Concord. In 1849, seven hundred Chi- 
nese were in California; by 1867, over 
a hundred and fifty thousand. The 


groups wished to “improve the lives of 


Masculine 


our people, instruct them in the prin- 
ciples of benevolence, furnish beds, 
fuel, food, and candles for the aged, 
medicines for the sick and the means 
to return them to China, and coffins 
for the dead.” 

The Six Companies was the outcome 
of these individual groups—in fact 
seven associations form the Chung 
Wah Wui 


tourists see on Stockton Street. Unseen 


Kwoon, whose building 


are the meetings, where Chinatown 
differences are arbitrated in a chamber 
where mother-of-pearl and gold leaf 
brighten the carved black panels and 
where an American flag confronts the 
disputants 

In early days the Six Companies em- 
ployed white watchmen. A_ typical 
night’s report included a noisy sailor 
put out of a store; a white man talked 
into paying for his laundry; drunken 
hoodlums who annoyed Chinese pe- 
destrians, probably by pulling their 
pigtails, ordered out of the district; a 
watch kept where a shop window was 
broken; a fight between hatchet men 


broken up. 








Chinese slept packed side by side, 
eating little, saving to return to the 
homeland. The second and third gen- 
erations of those who remained are 
clerks in family shops, or doctors, 
dentists and lawyers practicing largely 
in Chinatown. Few girls are about 
during working hours. Excellent sec- 

retaries, they are employed outside of 
Chinatown 

Old and young, men and women 
and children, leave their living quarters 
on the New Year to watch the parading 
of the dragon, a crépe serpentine figure 
almost two hundred feet long carried 

by hidden bearers. The ferocious head, 
jaws gaping, is held up by poles. Cos- 
tumed dragon-guardians prance ahead, 
clashing gongs. 

Smaller gongs clash a week before 
the dragon is brought out, in rooms 
anywhere; the evil spirits waiting to 
obstruct the souls of the year’s de- 
parted must be intimidated. The rooms 
have been swept clean on the last days 
of the Bitter Moon previous to the 
New Year. The poorest families man- 
age a spray of blossoming plum or 
almond, while the richer buy potted 
azaleas wound about with red ribbons 
on which “New Year, New Joy” or 
“Great Prosperity” gleams in gold 
characters 

The activities of households cannot 
be guessed from the streets and alleys 
The kitchen god, Tsao Wang, whose 
paper-and-cloth image has hung all 
year above the stove, is taken down. 
After his wide mouth is smeared with 
honey, he is burned, and ascends to 
heaven to report family conduct with 
sweet words. A new image will replace 
him, taking over his “servants” —any 
cockroaches which may be about 

Families dine quietly alone on San 
Shi’ Wang Shang, the eve of the New 
Year. Quarrels must be forgotten 
Later, led by Eldest Son, the ancestors 
will be worshiped 

Come daylight, and firecrackers ex- 
plode in the alleys, long strings at- 
tached to the balconies. Small boys 
boast of the length of their families’ 
strings, and arguments result in blood- 
ied noses 

One youngster with a black eye in- 
sisted to me that a rival family’s string 
had been lit before measurement; his 
eye was the result of a discussion 
with his opposite number 

“After school,” he told me confi- 
dently, “I give him my one-two-run 
punch.” 

| had heard about the one-two; what 
about the run? The boy explained that 
if his two punches were hard enough, 
the other boy would run. But suppose 
they weren't, or he missed” 

“Then / run,” he said. | waited for 
him to say, “A rive dog ts better than a 
dead rion,” but he didn't. Instead, he 
said placidly, “Strgetic rtreat. Next 


time I rick him.” 


Women kneel in temples, one of 
which, on a top floor, has a Visitors 
Welcome sign and is mainly for sight- 
seers who reach Waverly Place. 

Another, at street level on Spofford 
Alley, is dedicated to Kwan Yin, the 
Goddess of Mercy; it is a small temple 
of soft colors, rising incense and burn- 
ing punk sticks, an ancient silk altar 
cloth with offerings in bowls, and 
silence 

Tourists may enter it also, although 
not during worship. The Paulist Mis- 
sion also is open to them. The Son of 
God, the Virgin, and Saint Joseph have 
Chinese faces 

Later, the New Year is a time for 
feasting. Melon bell soup was ordered 
days @head at restaurants; round green 
melons have been packed tight with 
the white meat of chickens, lotus seeds, 
and ingredients which cooks keep 
secret, and steamed for twenty-four 
hours. The thick walls of the melons 
semiliquefy, and the result, when 
spooned into bowls, is ho sivik in 
Cantonese, very-very-good. The near- 
est Occidental approach to it would be 
consomme @ T Infante, unstrained, or a 
thick consommé Souveraine, cooked 
longer. 

The food at home, irrespective of 
generation, is Cantonese, the staples 
rice and noodles. | cannot recall seeing 
white potatoes or bread in any of the 
food shops. 

Chinatown eats out at any hour. 
Tao Yuen, on Clay Street, is a res- 
taurant with a right-angled downward 
stairway designed to prevent evil spirits 
from entering, devils being unable to 
turn corners. Tao Yuen is known for 
itscrisp Peking duck. Sun Hung Heong, 
near Portsmouth Square, offers squab 
cooked in the manner of Chung Kung. 
Ask for chung kung pak gap, and if the 
waiter repeats the words, he under- 
stands. But if he shakes his head, save 
face with your companions by inform- 
ing them that the waiter does not 
speak your dialect. 

Or there is Tao Lee Yon, on Wash- 
ington Street, where I have eaten Im- 
perial Fish, carp cooked with dried 
ginger and garnished with pungent 
Chinese parsley, along with seaweed 
soup, chicken sautéed with mushrooms 
and bamboo shoots, a vegetable macé- 
doine flavored with strips of browned 
pork, and, of course, a bowl of dry 
rice 

Dim sum takes the place of lunch 
Tiny meat dumplings, shrimp patties, 
Cantonese-type scones, buns filled with 
Sausage or jam, custards; and tea, 
Dragon Beard or Water Fairy. 

Late at night tourists are apt to miss 
an odd building on Washington Street 
It is three stories high and a scant 
twelve feet wide, an eating place named 
Sam Wo, the Three Harmonies. To it 
come grandfathers who frown on mod- 


ern ways and are sure Chinatown’s 


HOLTDAY 


young Americans are going to perdi- 
tion; the ancients come for one of the 
only two dishes served—a thick rice 
soup or authentic chow mein, the 
noodles for which can be seen hanging 
on hooks in the kitchen. 

The young come to Sam Wo also, 
as they would for hamburgers else- 
where. From boys’ rattling Cantonese 
may pop something like, “That babe's 
got everything.” 

This year, for the first time, the babe 
who in most opinions had everything, 
was voted Miss Chinese New Year 

Other holidays are less known, less 
observed. The Festival of the Hungry 
Ghosts has been forgotten; the Sweep- 
ing of the Tombs is left to the old men, 
who are driven to the cemetery by 
grandsons, Only round yellow cakes, 
in fong fong sweetshops, indicate the 
day of Chang O, the Moon Lady, A 
few shops display wares in keeping 
with the autumn-moon festival—nine- 
pronged lotus roots, three-legged 
earthenware toads, and porcelain rab- 
bits-in-the-moon. 

One such shop is tucked away on an 
alley renamed Old Chinatown Lane, 
a narrow cleft in the buildings north 
of Washington Street. A good many 
San Franciscans know of the House of 
Ming, and it is worth looking for. In 
it may be bought a post card, a bag of 
sugared coconut, Canton rice bowls, 
almost anything Chinese—brocade to 
make a China-fashion jacket, or jackets 
fashioned by Chinese women nee- 
dleworkers. The clerks are Chinese- 
American girls. 

Or you may buy the ko ssw altar 
cloth before which an empress wor- 
shiped, the price $5000; or the em- 
peror’s Imperial jade scepter, $12,500. 
You can go even higher. A collection 
of miniatures in a lacquer chest comes 
to $25,000. All are less than three 
inches high—ivories, jades, potteries, 
porcelains, lacquers. 

On the seemingly dead-end lane is 
the studio of Chingwah Lee, one of 
America’s authorities on Chinese ce- 
ramic art. In it is the long history of 
ceramics, shown by examples begin- 
ning with the potteries of pre-Christian 
dynasties, figurines of warriors, deities, 
prancing horses, surprisingly modern 
in feeling; wares of the Ming period, 
first discredited, next a fad, now appre- 
ciated. Porcelains with French names, 
the single-colored clair de lune, flambeé 
rouge, café-au-lait, sang de boeuf. The 
polychromes, decorated with elegant 
ladies drinking tea in gardens land- 
scaped with pavilions and camel 
backed bridges, florid chifviserie espe- 
cially designed for Europe's “western 
barbarians” about the time Europeans 
were manufacturing trinkets to send 
the “savages” in Africa and America 

Eggshells are there, and celadons, 
high reliefs, cracklewares, and seldom 

Continued on Page 107 
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Continued from Page 105 

seen Chien-yao bowls, lustrous browns 
or, more rarely, black with a purplish 
tinge. Rarest bowl is a jet black with sil- 
ver specklings, the reflection of stars on 
an unruffled lake. 

Where the lane seems to end at a 
wall there is a right-angled flight of 
Steep stairs, a yard-wide passageway 
down to Ross Alley, scene of the 
bloodiest tong wars. When red paper 
challenges, chun hung, were posted, the 
lanterns were extinguished and first- 
floor doors barred, but upper windows 
were crowded with people to witness 
the fighting. It was over when the 
police wagons came with the reserves. 

Ross Alley is dark and narrow as 
ever, a block long. A sang laan is on 
one corner; baths may be had behind 
the barber's; jobbers’ shops are for 
Chinatown merchants only. A florist 
does his best business at the New Year 
in potted azaleas and camellias; later 
in the year yellow chrysanthemums 
await purchasers. Several open double 
doors, with ceiling-to-floor drapes be- 
hind, lead to clubs, where there isn't 
exactly gambling, but not exactly any- 
thing else. 

At the bottom of the steep stairway, 
but facing on Ross Alley, where there 
are no curio shops nor restaurants, nor 
anything —except real Chinatown—to 
attract tourists, is the totally unex- 
pected: a cocktail bar. Once it was a 
famous underground gaming place; 
the walls are dungeon-thick. The steel 
door has been replaced by a circular 
seven-feet-in-diameter invention of 
China, a moon door, which disappears 
into the wall when given a push. It is 
the great-great-grandfather of modern 
sliding doors 

Within, on either side of the bar, is 
something as surprising as the loca- 
tion—a collection of snuff bottles. 
They are two inches high, each dif- 
ferent; amber, silver, crystal, amethyst 
cut like a bunch of grapes with a bit 
of green jade as the leaf-shaped stop- 
per; lapis, coral, enamels, mother-of- 
pearl on vermilion Soochow lacquer; 
gold on black lacquer, rose quartz, 
porcelains with poem-ideographs so 
tiny that they appear to be shadows. 
fhe Number One Boy behind the bar 
says each drink increases the beauty of 
the bottles. 

Ross Alley retains something of its 
old furtiveness. The many dark and nar- 
row entrances indicate the type and 
number of the living quarters above; 
space is so conserved that the last step is 
right at the alley, not wide enough for 
youngsters to sit side by side. | have 
never seen children play on the alley, 
nor heard laughter. Perhaps ghosts of 
hatchetmen haunt the black doorways. 

Ping Yuen, Chinatown’s first nous- 
ing project a few blocks away, is light 
after darkness, sunny modern apart- 
families, for 


ments for low-income 





ex-Gl's. Children romp in the courts 
instead of in alleys—but do their 
shouting in Cantonese. Grandfathers 
sun themselves—but go down to alley 
basements to smoke and gossip. 

The external appearance of Ping 
Yuen is Oriental, although not the 1800 
B.C. Structural system, in which the 
columns and beams perform the dou- 
ble duty of working members and 
elements of decoration. 

This is all to the good, because the 
1953 columnar construction allows 
small boys to slide down from the 
balconies; and flat roofs, instead of 
roofs flaring to peaks, make fine 
places to play catch, or, as imaginary 
Marines, fire imaginary atomic mis- 
Siles at imaginary reds. 

Small Grandson looks out to where 
Grandfather stood knee-deep in the 
bay, blue denims rolled up, queue 
flapping in the wind while he immersed 
woolens in salt water to set the dye. 
Grandfather remained in Chinatown, 
in America, by his own wish. Grand- 
son, in school, says solemnly, “| predge 
“Nited 
and means it. What is unseen 


a-regents to the frag of the 
States,” 
in Chinatown, in spite of retention of 
customs and language, is a deep 
loyalty. 

Ping Yuen is the starting place for 
regular guided Chinatown tours in- 
stead of where tourists commonly enter 
by themselves after crossing the clack- 
ing cable-car slots at California Street. 
For one thing, the walking is down- 
hill, not up. For another, possibly the 
Chinatown-planned tours are in re- 
verse because Chinese do things back- 
ward. 

They shake their own hands, remove 
their glasses instead of hats in the 
presence of elders, and read a book 
from the back forward, putting “foot- 
notes” at the top of the page. White is 
the color for mourning, not black, and 
south the cardinal point of the com- 
pass. Surnames come before given 
names. 

American-born generations are mov- 
ing to apartments and flats outside of 
Chinatown, but it is a decentralization 
which has not diminished the nightly 
crowds in streets, shops and restaurants. 
Nothing which is interestingly strange, 
seen or unseen, is vanishing, because 
love of traditions and customs main- 
tains Chinatown and keeps it the 
gathering place of all generations. 
Mournful minor music comes from 
basements, old men shake hands with 
themselves, from time to time a secret 
lottery is held, and the dragon will 
dance. ... 

There is another and equally truth- 
ful reason why everyone returns at 
night and on holidays. Grandfather 
and Small Grandson will give the same 
answer. 

Where else is the food so good? 


THE END 
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Quimby’s Club on Averill Lakes 
Vermont's famous family resort amid lakes and mountain 
of the Northeast Kingdom. Fishing, nding, tennis, water 
sports. Memorable meals, recreation all ages Pleasing cot 
tages. No hay fever Junior counselors for children and teen 


ane H. A. Quimby, Averill, Northeastern Vermont 
Clearwater Lodges, Wolfeboro, N. H. 


Splendidly equipped hekpe. cottage mder tall pines on 
shore of Lk. Winnipesaukee Private beach, wharf, board 
walk. Fairyland of tall foliage Lotor tl friendly, complete 
relaxation. Reserve now for Sept mid Oct. Booklet “H 

Mott Brendel, Mgr., Box 659, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 
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A magnificent and modernized Eatate for 50 guests in the 
White Mts. Private _awimining & wading pools, tenni 
huMeboar: 1& purti im green. Ideal for honeymooners & 
fannilie June to No Moderate Kates Colorful folder 
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New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 





Directly on the ocean 12 miles from Boston Ideal sea 

hore and country environment All recreational feature 
Private beach, Comfortable and spacious accommoda 

tions. Cuisine includes a variety of seafood paalaieie Opn 


May to November, Booklet Clement Kennedy, comaen 
Sheldon House and Bungalows 





Pine Orchard, Conn. On Long Island Sound, 11 Milew east 
of New Haven. Private Beach, Beach Lunches served, con 
tinental breakfast. Golf, Tenni ol nearby. New Vork 
Washington, Chicago, Boston offics Ki bert bk. Warner 


Inc. For further information, Writegert $. Graves, Lessee 


Candlelight Farms Inn 


Country living at ite beet on 800 acre farm estate. Attrac 

tive accom. all with private bath. Excellent food & good fun 
amid natural beauty. Private landing «trip. Write for 
description, brochure, rates & reservations to Jessice $ 


end Carl M. Dunham, Box 113, New Milford, Conn 


Hallwood Lodges, Tuftenboro, N. H. 


Charming colony 6 summer homes eastern shore Lake 
Winnipesaukee. 1 or 2 bedrooms, living room with Heat 
ilator-fireplace and Saf Aire gas furnace, full, FE. kitchen 
screened porch. Private sandy beach and dock. Send for 


folde’ rs. Albert B. Hall, Manager, Mirror Lake P.O.,N. H 
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Whoever you are... wherever you 
may be — visit Maine in the fall for 
vacation luxury! 

This is the time of year that Maine's 
beautiful scenery really “shows off”, 
So bring a color camera and capture 
the reds, the greens and every other 
color of the rainbow! 

There are 2500 erystal clear lakes 
and miles of sandy beaches; you'll 
find golf, hiking, fishing —and the 
food! Umm-UMM! Warm, sunny days 
blend into cool, relaxing nights, High- 
ways are uncrowded and sight-seeing 
is at its best! 

Vacation in Maine once and you'll 
want to live and work there, too. 


Vacation Planning Kit 


Write today for a 


~~, colorful free Maine 
4 &*) Vacation Planning 
Wy * “fA Kit. It's chock-full of 

; i, helpful and interest- 


ing information. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Visiting NewYork? 


~— BUSY MEN AND WOMEN enjoy 
ovr mid Manhattan location over- 
looking Central Park. Walk to 
Fifth Ave., theatres, Radio City. 
Choice single rooms, private bath, 
radio, $5.50 to $9, doubles $9 to 
$15.50, Many with television. 
For Teletype reservations 
NY 1.3949, Write for Booklet HM 
Please arrive by ovr beautiful 
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You'll feel “at home” at the friendly, 
air-conditioned Netherland or Terrace 
Plaza Hotel. Modern accommodations, 
excellent food and 
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Vont-Saint-Michel 


“ | Nhe first time I saw the place,” said one of the staff, 


“we were coming in fairly low, and here against this 
endless stretch of beach was Mont-Saint-Michel. It looked 
like one of those kid sand castles you build by letting wet, 
runny sand drip through your fingers until you have a big, 
cone-shaped pile all fancy with towers, spires and but- 
tresses. You could see its shadow humped across the 
beach, real black and running out into the bay. Looked 
terrific. Then I saw all the stakes the krauts had driven into 
the beach just in case our paratroopers visited them. The 
squareheads had a small garrison in the village any- 
ROW... 

“Don’t remember too much about it,” added an editor. 
“We went up from Avranches. The Mont’s on the Nor- 
mandy-Brittany line, and we went for one of Mére Pou- 
lard’s omelettes. Never experienced a more wonderful thing 
done to an egg. Spent the rest of the day beating off French 
vendors. Supposed to be 250 people living in that village 
and all of them rugged salesmen. . . .”’ 

“Write your own piece,” grunted an associate. “What 
the Great Pyramid is to Egypt, the Mont is to France. Re- 
member the tides though ... during the grande marée in 
the spring that water comes surging in from the bay over 
an eight-mile stretch of sand flats as if somebody squirted 
it out of a fire hose. Supposed to move faster than a horse 
can gallop.” 


Such observations are of little use to the thousands of 
visitors in France this month. They, as pilgrims before 
them, from the &th Century to the present, will record 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JOSEF MUENCH 





their own impression of the abbey, church and cloisters 
born ina vision of the Archangel Michael which appeared 
to Aubert, bishop of Avranches, in the year 709. The Ben- 
edictine monks who took over the original abbey structure 
in 966 found the tiny quarters too small and began the 
work, a blend of stylistic architecture dominated by 
Gothic, which today rises nearly 500 feet above the tidal 
sands which surround the village. Most of the buildings 
belong to the 12th and 13th Centuries. Nowhere in France 
is the essence of medieval time stronger. Not even the sou- 
venir mongers in the narrow, flagstoned Grande Rue 
which is the village’s Main Street can alter it. Seen from 
Avranches, Mont-Saint-Michel floats in the sky like a 
mirage, 250 feet of granite jutting from the desolate flat- 
ness of tidal sands, and the man-made buildings anchored 
to that rock soaring another 250 feet above it. Above the 
ramparts, the houses, and above the houses, the buttresses 
of the Merveille and the abbey itself crowned with turrets 
and towers which culminate on the spire where stands the 
gilded figure of Archangel Michael. The structural layers 
literally emphasize Mont-Saint-Michel’s historic pur- 
poses: fortress, church and, after the French Revolution 
through the days of Napoleon, prison. Through the one 
gate into the Mont, along the island’s single narrow uphill 
street have passed the robed priests, political prison 
ers, soldiers, pilgrims and this August, as always, the 
sight-seers who properly assess the Mont as one of the last 
and greatest of medieval man’s marks upon world history, 


a national monument of France rHE END 
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its comparable 
Vichyssoise *” 
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your water sports actiwity 


* made of tough select ash 
* adjustable aluminum & rubber harnesses 
* durable enamel finish in 
bright red or sunny yellow 


WHITE BEAR WATER SKI COMPANY 
White Beer Lake 10, Minnesota 


OTHER Cas 
MASTERPIECES 


Cream of Shrimp 

Clear Green Turtle 
Cock-a-Leekie 

Black Bean with Sherry 
Cream of Onion 

French Onion 

Crab & la Maryland 
Creme Mushroom Bisque 


Fine Foods since 1706 
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WATER SKIS 


Available in 
nine proven 
lengths to meet 
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SEND FOR 
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terski and equip- 
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WALK ON AIR 


Here's quick relief f 


suffering from calluses, 
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Electronically controlled for 
superb results. Prompt service 
—satisfaction guaranteed, 
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4x5 Min. order $1 
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24 Hours-! 620 ex. mtd Only $1.00 roll 
COLORFAXK LABORATORIES 
| Dept. 184 Box 3521 Georgetown Station Washington 7, 0.C 
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hu 1 in { he W aler nowadays seems to have been affected by 
the 3-D rage. No longer content merely to swim in or boat on the water, 
current enthusiasts are all for getting in over their heads, to spear, photo- 
graph or simply to gawp at the life below the surface. The Shopper, in 


considering the pleasures that water brings to summer holiday living, has 


Toy Sailboat 
imported from France 
24” hull, 31” 


White-enameled hollow hull 


Jumbo size mast 
with reinforced, watertight, lined 
deck. Cables in sail hems, 
eyelets at tic points, 

runners for adjusting sails, 
weighted keel. $22.50, 

A. O. Schwarz, 
745 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 


express collect. I 


Sun Fun 
The silk-and-rayon multicolored 

fan-hat ties into a bonnet or opens into 
a fan. $4.50 


or red sailcloth bag is covered with 


The navy-blue 


fishnet, colorful shells, 

coins and starfish and has red plastic 
lining for wet swim suits. $11.50. 
Postpaid. Charvin, 

418 E. 50th St., N-Y.C 


Nautical Décor 

Aship or ashore these 

ceramic-tile coaster-ash trays 

are jaunty accessories. 

In faded blue and white with compass 
design. 3” in diameter, '»” deep. 

Set of four, $5, postpaid. 

Outdoor Traders Inc., 

Boston Post Rd., Greenwich, Conn. 


Fishing Gear 

imported from Scotland 
Collapsible net of light Duralumin 
with steel carrying clip 

22!» oz. Folded, 18”; 
extended, 44”. $20.50 


Three-joint gaff with stainless- 


weighs 


steel hook and collapsible 

hook guard weighs 11 oz. Closed, 
$19.50 

Orvis Co., 


16”; open, 37” 
Postpaid. Charles I 
Manchester, Vt 
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therefore made a particular effort to include the newest and best 


gadgetry of underwater adventure. But there are plenty of surprises here 


for conventional water babies, too, temptations designed to lure you 


promptly to the nearest shore, to your favorite trout stream, yacht basin 


or park sailboat pond. Socome on in 


Captain's Table 

Place mats of durable, 

easily washed Indian Head fabric, 
hand-printed with a map 

of your favorite cruising area 

32 maps available in several 


two-color combinations. Matching 


napkins have compass design. 

Set of four mats and napkins, $6.95, 
postpaid 

475 Fifth Ave., 


The Crow’s-Nest, 
Ta. FF. 





Terry Cloth 

cut out for smooth sailing 

or after-swim comfort. Classic 
middy pullover in smart 

candy stripes, red or black on white, 
comes in small, medium or 

large. $4.95. White Jamaica shorts in 
sizes 10-16. $3.95. Postpaid 


The Tog Shop, Americus, Georgia 





the water and the shopping are fine. 





For Water Babies 

Red wooden bucket ts personalized 
and hand-painted, includes 

paddle and three painted molds. $5.50. 
Mother-daughter beach bags are 

of multicolored or black- 

and-white striped sailcloth, 

with plastic lining and ring closing. 
10”x27” bag, $5.95; 8”x17” 

bag, $3.95. Postpaid. Edwin House, 
145 W. 4th St., N.Y.C. 12 













































Sandy Footprints 

prankishly handblocked in 

red on white terry-cloth beach pad 
Plastic-lined, waterproof 

pocket holds a removable 10”x12” 
shredded-rubber pillow, and 

can also be used for wet 

bathing suits, towels, cosmetics 
Pad rolls up and tie-tab 


makes carrying handle. 36”x72”. $5.95, 


postpaid, including pillow 
Susan Smith, Carpentersville, Il 
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| Sport-lover? At-homer ? 
The new man-tailored 
TERRY SHIRT 
is just for you! 
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HAND CRAFTED 
COLONIAL FURNITURE 





Lends air of hospitality and charm to your home, Authentic 
wkillfully 
hand fashioned from solid wild cherry or solid walnut 


Early American reproductions of rare beauty 


Highly resistant, hand rubbed 


Colonial round table with removable lazy susan $118.@@ 

and up. Open stock Send 2$¢ for genuine photos, wood alter tenn alter swimming or just casual 
samples, prices, deseriptions of lazy susan, gateleg, coffer . 

and end tables, hutch cupboards, chests, chairs, kneehole at-home lounging A delight to wash, never 
desks, bedroom preces, etc Guaranteed Visitors weloome 


at WINEMILLER'S 
Colomeal Raprodustions 


COLOWATER, MICHIGAN 
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Dept. 6008-4 
56 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y 
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ponts or shorts Ideal tor golfing, sailin 


needs an iron 


Thick, plush terry, in white 


y $6.95. 
\ THE TOG SHOP 


Jackson Street, Americus, Georgia 


Please send me the following 
Quan. Size 


White Terry Shirt $5.95 
Colored Terry Shirt $6.95 
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The newest in terry a luxurious mar 
tailored shirt tor every season, every weart 
Pairs off perlectly with skirts, slacks, fancy 


Small, medium and large 


$5.95 - 


in flattering pink, turquoise or bold flame 


Color 
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Looking for a guide 


Bon Voyage 
Gift? 


COST 





PLANNING A TRIP? 


HOLIDAY’s new, completely revised fashion 
“WHAT TO WEAR WHERE” is now 
available. Contains 192 pages; 100 authoritative 
fashion sketches, photographs, charts, climate, 
clothing customs facts for US.A., Canada, bu 
rope, the Islands, Mexico, Central America, South 
America, Africa, the 


Orient and the Pacific 


: 606 (postage prepaid). No C.0.D. please 


HOLIDAY INFORMATION SERVICE, independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 











from Vienna—FREE for joining our 


$13.50 for 6 mos 
$6). Money-back agreement 


Seven Seas Import Guild 


Accept this genuine PETIT POINT compact 
with gold plaque case and filigree trim 
mirror inside (U.S, value up to $8) shipped direct to you 


receive a delightful surprise import from a different faraway land 
every month of your membership (value $4 to $8 each if available 
in U.S.) postpaid and duty-free. /n addition you'll be entitled to 
special money-saving prices on luxury imports offered in illus- 
trated bulletins to members.Mail $7.50 for 3 mos 
(you save $1.50) or $24 for 12 mos 
Send today 
compact FREE! Order memberships as lasting gifts, too 


Seven Seas Import Guild, Dept. A508, 1717 Westwood, Los Angeles 24, Cal. 


TO YOU FOR JOINING 
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BOOTIT’S 


“ HOUSE 
of 
LORDS” 
Nhe fh orld ‘finest 
DRY GIN 


Imported from England 


Distilled from 100% Grain Neutral Spirits+86 Prool 
Imported by 
PARK & TILFORD Distillers Corp., New York 
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FREE CATALOG “RH” * MI(ERS 


GAYETY GOES BAREFOOT! 
for Beach, Patio, Poolside 

Nothing is more foot-flattering 

than these beaufifully hand- 

° worked Ramona 

sandals. They‘re 

cable-stitched, cork 

lined, and ALL top grain 

™ leather. Superior design 

assures snug fit over heel, 

instep. Choice of natural, red, 

turquoise, white and block. 

Top: SCULPTRESS . . . classic form 

— thongs anchored to sole 

‘tween-toes. 

Center: SUN-DATE... 

tailored effect with 

non-slip, feather- 

touch buckles. 

Bottom: SAN-DOLLS... 

fully adjustable, thongs 

cross instep. Any style $5 

(choice of 2, $9.50) ppd., 


incl. taxes. State color, | 


shoe size. Fully 
guaranteed, 


RAMONA CRAFTS 
Box 658 
Santa Ana, Calif, 
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Pike Street, Covington, Ky 


INEXPENSIVE Riding Clothes 


to meet camp requirements for protection and 
comfort. Order by mail or R c child to 


for RIDING 
Phone GR 3-6638 
FREE PARKING 


123 EAST 24th ST., NEW YORK 


BETWEEN LEXINGTON & FOURTH AVES 


SMOKED RAINBOW TROUT 
A GOURMET'S PATE 


Always ready as a delicious 
canape. Nothing else like it. 
an 10 per tin-$6.50 for six - 
121.75 a dozen. 
Write for Descriptive VALLEY 
Booklet. FARM 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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HOLIDAY SHOPPER 
Depthometer 
to help fishermen relocate spots 
where the biting was good 
Shows water depth to 100 feet at a 
glance. The marked line ts 
spooled on an aluminum reel 
equipped with a brake screw. $1.95, 
postpaid. E. B. Meyrowitz Inc., 
520 Fifth Ave., N.Y¥.C. 17 


Umbrella Hat 
Attach your shade right to your head 
when fishing or boating. Umbrella 


is 22” 


in diameter, has adjustable head- 

strap. Cotton fabric comes in solid 

blue, green, orange or pink, or umbrella 
stripes. $2.95, postpaid. Vacation Vogue, 
, 650 Crandon Blvd., 


Fla 


Inc 


Key Biscayne, 


Swivel Boat Seat 

for fishermen snaps on thwart 
360-degree swivel: aluminum alloy 
frame; water-repellent green duck 
back; Kapok-filled seat that can serve as 
“x12”, 19” high, 
5'. Ibs. $12.70, postpaid. Gokey Co., 


94 &. Fourth St., St. Paul 1, Minn 


life preserver. 16! 


Summer Splash 
Swimming board is cellular plastic, 
12”x21”, supports 150 Ibs. $5.50, 


postpaid. White ash single slalom 


12 07., 


ski is 59” long, 7',” wide, has aluminum 


keel and rubber harness for feet 
$20.50, express collect 


& Co., 22 E. 42nd St., 


Alex Taylor 
N.Y.C. 17 


Underwater Adventure 

is pust Outside your window tf you're 
wearing this French Marino diving 
mask. A one-piecer with a built-in snorkle 
Valve system insures watertightness 
Made of heavy rubber and 

shatterproof glass. $14.95, postpaid 


Sea Things, 233 F. 34th St.. N_-Y._C. 16 


For Subsurface Fishermen 
Spear gun has rubber-sling power, 
barb spear, nylon line, safety catch —$25 
Floating dagger has double-edged 

blade, plastic sheath -$4.95. Adjustable, 
rubber frog feet have non-slip soles 
$6.95. Express collect 


45th and Madison Ave 


Abercrombie & Fitch, 
, FS. OF 


Vote Phe “1s 
ples to be considered for this 


do not send any unsolicited waim- 


shopping column. 


Send only photographs and deseriptians of items. 
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It's fun to indulge in heavy foods and rich sauces occasionally, 
but, as a daily diet, they're too much for the modern taste to cope with. 

It's exactly the same with drinks. And that’s why thousands of smart Americans 
have learned through experience that it's more pleasing to the old T-zone to stick 
to Gilbey’s Spey Royal scotch with soda or water. 
Try Gilbey’s Spey Royal yourself next time. It’s the easy-going-down scotch 


with the mild, refreshing flavour. Highest quality, of course. You'll find a 


Gilbey'’s Spey Royal highball (long or short) a drink that’s nice to take. 


...so drink the drink 
that's nice to take! 








GILBEY'S: Npey koyal SCOTCH WHISKY deine eieeredenrvons 


BACARDI IMPORTS, IN¢ 
 Yovgy Royo 595 MADISON AVE, N Y4 
SCOTCH WHISKY A KLIND 


Whisky Distillers to The Late King George VI 86.4 PROO! 





By appointment 
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TOURS - CRUISES 
TRAVEL SERVICES 


“CONSULT THE MAN 
WHO‘’S BEEN THERE’ 


Travel Bureau offers a professional service of 
travel experts who ‘have been there to all the dis 
tant points of greatest tourist interest throughout the 
Americas, Europe and ‘Round the World. We compile 
your itinerary to your order for individual, independent 
Wavel ond provide reservations ond tickets (or you may 
jom one of our small select group tours) 


Marty 


The following suggestions may be modified or extended 
to wit your preferences, Rates include ol of seo trans 
portation, hotels, motor drives and services of our repre 
sentatives who meet you at all points 

"ROUND THE WORLD .Howall, Japan, Hong Kong, 
Siam, india, Lebanon, Turkey, Greece 15 days or 
more, $1975 up Or stops at Egypt, Holy Land, Israel, 
Rome, Paris, London. Also trips via Fiji, Samoa, Tahiti, 
New Zealand, Australia, Bali, Java, Singapore, Manila 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA — Poname, Peru, Chile, 
Argentina, Uruguoy, Brazil, 4 weeks of more $1242 up 
GUROPE .. Complete selection of escorted tours of 
independent trips. 4 weeks to 3 months $524 up 
AMERICA . National Parks, Canada, Mexico, Guate 
mata, Bermuda, West indies, Alaska, Hawaii, etc 

Call or write, advising of your specific travel require 
ments Your inquiry will receive persone! attention 
of ovr expert whe hes “been there” most recently 


ine of Ameria s largent individually owned 
ravel organitations (Haff of #0 perated 
hy the ortginal founder time 19 
Mawar siren 
BUREAU 


Seth ficer, EMPIRE STATE BUILDING. NEW YORE + 
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Vagabond Cruises 
Bermuda, West Indies, Br. Guiana, $.A. 


From Montreal, about 5 weeks, returning 
to Saint John, N.W Large single and 
twin-bedded outside rooms, each with 
shower and toilet; 12 passengers, Excel- 
lent meals, About 14 exciting ports 
Only $550 each, double about 4 days 
hotel in British Guiana additional 


Book early thru authorized travel agents of 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


Offices in principal U.S. & Canadian cities or 
Pass bop , 360 McGill &., Montreal, 





3 hour 


ACIRCLE boat trip 


-" 


SIGHTSEEING YACHTS a 
AROUND MANHATTAN ISLAND 
“America’s Favorite Beat Ride” 
«te Miterctemereet cena y 
WM Poo. 2e Tero ae 
SEE THE STATUE OF LIBERTY AND THE UNITED NATIONS 
Thrill to Manhattan's entire skyline! 
DAMY 9:45, 10:30, 11:004.m., 1:30, 2:00, 2:30, 3:00, 
6,00 p.m. Alse 12 N. & 4:00 p.m. on Set., Sun. & Hel, 
Phone Circie 6-3200 
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Shop the 
HOLIDAY Shopper 


(Pages 110, 111, 112) 
Kvery Month 


Features Exciting Gifts 


for the Entire Family 
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Continued from Page 89 


verted washtub, boomed and crackled 
with heat and cheer. We threw our 
caribou skins down on the spruce and 
propped our backs against our bed- 
rolls. In a few minutes the tea pails were 
boiled and Abraham passed the pot of 
stew meat. Father sipped his tea, but 
appetite kept tripping over worry and 
he ate little 

Soon a sleigh came into camp and 
two Chipewyan hunters joined us for 
the night. Their hunting had been poor 
and their dogs were starved. They 
eagerly accepted Father's offer of meat. 
After prayers a peaceful drowsiness 
took hold of the men and one after 
another they crept into their bedrolls. 
All but Father. He threw on his parka 
and went out among the dogs. One look 
at him when he returned and | knew 
Whisky had finally crawled back into 
camp. Father was all smiles and he al- 
most did a jig as he stepped over the 
sleepers in their bedrolls. 

“So Whisky got over his pout,” I 
said 

Father laughed. “He has forgiven 
me. In the scrub nearby he lay all the 
time deciding.” 

His relief and delight must be cele- 
brated, so onto the stove went a pail 
for tea and two caribou tongues to boil. 
Into the stove went a half-dozen skinned 
caribou shanks to be roasted for the 
supreme delicacy of their rich warm 
marrow. Father was inordinately fond 
of marrow and hoarded every hind 
shank he could lay his hands on. Then 
we sat cross-legged on our fur robes, 
alternately eating, sipping scalding tea 
and talking. 

Father Set-rah, now somewhere in 
his fifties, told me how he had come to 
Canada in the maturity of his priest- 
hood, He had admired Canada’s youth 
and uncrowdedness, its lusty health and 
freshness, its minimum of frenzied ma- 
terialism, but never so much as when 
he was assigned to this far northern 
mission among the Chipewyan people. 
Only freshly emerged from his victo- 
rious grapple with English, he now took 
on the esoteric hardships of Chipe- 
wyan— probably the most difficult of all 
northern tribal tongues, with its sibi- 
lances and chest and throat sounds 
suggestive of hiccups and hisses 

fhe Chipewyans are, by most stand- 
ards, an intractable, unemotional lot, 
not quickly impressed or easily swayed 
from the harsh customs imposed on 
them by centuries of subarctic stresses. 
For nearly a century they have ac- 
cepted the Church, but through the 
years, few priests left any practical im- 
print on their lives. Father Set-rah, 
however, was different. With his inde- 
fatigable energy he hit the endless trails 
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of winter and the backbreaking por- 
tages of summer, sought out the little 
knots of people on their fishing, hunt- 
ing and trapping grounds, hammered 
fur and food conservation into phleg- 
matic ears. He wielded his wit like a 
skinning knife, attacking the Chipe- 
wyan indifference to hygiene and sanita- 
tion, and their fatalistic resignation. 

But Father Set-rah had few illusions. 
Between bites of caribou tongue and 
marrow, that evening, he spoke of the 
near hopelessness of helping these 
people outgrow the stuntedness of cen- 
turies. Sadly, he felt his progress among 
them was as a trail in a blizzard. Look- 
ing back, he could detect only the 
faintest print of his passing. But he took 
comfort in knowing that beneath the 
indistinct trail a foundation had been 
stamped down. 

A wistfulness stole over his face as 
he spoke of his yearning to return to 
his native country, to visit his family. 

“Why don’t you go?” Lasked. 

He looked at me in startled surprise. 
“But there is always the chance | might 
not be returned to this post,” he said. 

Then | knew the fullness of love this 
little priest had for this particular rem- 
nant of humanity on this dot of north- 
ern nowhere. 

At dawn, the cold seeping through 
my bedroll wakened me. Judging by 
the heavy frost on my bedroll covering, 
it was at least 40° below within the tent. 
| poked my head out just far enough to 
see if any intrepid soul might be in- 
clined to light the stove. For some min- 
utes there was no movement from any 
of the frost-encrusted forms; then 
Abraham suddenly shot an arm out of 
his bedroll and hastily rammed kin- 
dling, sticks and a lighted match into 
the wash-basin stove conveniently 
alongside him. Abruptly, the arm van- 
ished again. Not until the fire throbbed 
and boomed enough to thaw the frost 
from eyebrows, hair and bedrolls was 
anyone afoot. 

When pipes and cigarettes were 
lighted after the usual breakfast of 
stew meat, Father made division of the 
caribou he'd shot the evening before. 

Then he turned to me. “You would 
harness your dogs and bring here our 
cache of meat we left down the lake? I 
must return to the Mission tonight and 
it would save time.” 

1 followed him out to harness up. 
Alone among the dogs he confided, 
“While you go, | take leftover meat 
here and cache it for next time | make 
trip to Black Wolf Lake.” He grinned 
at me as he added, “I know very safe 
place—an old graveyard.” 

At the cache down the lake I care- 
fully removed the traveling altar and 
packed the meat in my sleigh. It was 
quite a lot and piled up well above the 
top of the cariole. | pulled the lashings 
as tight as they'd go and bound the 
traveling altar atop the load. By noon 
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Father and I had divided and repacked 
our loads and begun the return trip to 
the Mission. The dogs were beginning 
to pick up after a week of hearty feed 
ing and even Slim was recovered enough 
to trot behind. Father chose the short- 
est route, which led through thick bush. 
The narrow trail had been little used 
during the winter, footing was none too 
firm and the dense growth of willows, 
parting on either side, constantly 
slapped one in the face. The trail wound 
endlessly, and though Father kept only 
a short distance ahead, | could seldom 
catch sight of his flying caribou coat. 

Two thirds of the way to the Mission 
my dogs suddenly picked up speed de- 
scending a steep slope. Below us lay a 
frozen creek bed. Too late, | noticed 
that half way to the bottom Father's 
tracks swerved sharply off the trail. 
Too late, my lead dog saw it too. All 
four dogs plunged full tilt through a 
crust of snow into two feet of icy water. 
This was one of those shallow places 
where a stream freezes clear to the bot- 
tom, damming the flow from deeper 
Stretches upstream. Periodically the 
dammed water overflows onto the ice 
at such spots, and when it does this 
under a blanket of snow only a veteran 
instinct like Father's will detect it in 
time. 

Still under the momentum of their 
run, my team made a frantic turn back 
up the bank to escape this sudden 
treachery of wet and frozen pads, and 
the sleigh upset on its side and settled 
with dismal finality into the water. All 
my efforts to right it failed. Up to my 
moccasin tops in slush and water I did 
not have the footing or the strength. 
And to release the cariole’s protective 
tarp in order to unload, meant a 
soaked, and soon a hard-frozen, bed- 
roll. Instead, I slipped out my 30-30 
and fired. No one knew better than 
Father that no caribou were in this area. 

Soon he appeared over the rim of the 
bank. “Sacre bleu!” he exclaimed. 

“Orin good old Chipewyan— Daish !” 
I answered. 

With bow and tail ropes we heaved 
and hoisted until the sleigh was at last 
pointed back up the slope and the dogs 
could take over. We struggled up the 
opposite bank at last, sweat rolling off 
our faces and bodies and our moccasins 
frozen hard as plaster casts. 

We stopped then, only a few miles 
from the Mission, to make supper camp. 
While the dogs rested in their traces 
and the day dissolved into sudden star- 
lit night, we thawed ourselves out of 
our footwear and roasted caribou 
hearts to the succulent perfection of 
rareness within and charcoal without. 
The routine struggles of another north- 
ern day, another northern hunting trip 
were almost behind us, leaving only a 
residue out of which we formed our 
chuckles, cluckings and remembrances. 

THE END 











THE ROARING 
COLORADO 


Continued from Page 97 


Below Boulder the Colorado crawls 
Sluggishly southward, forming the 
boundary between Arizonaand Nevada, 
then Arizona and California. Davis, 
Parker and Imperial dams rob it of 
more silt and power. But it still re- 
flects, as before, the character of the 
new land it drains—the desert. 

Its flat sandy bed is sometimes a half 
mile wide, the banks choked with tules 
and willows. On each side, as in the 
Palo Verde area below Blythe in Cali- 
fornia, lush alfalfa fields are being de- 
veloped. Yet all this is but a ribbon of 
green unwinding through a vast des- 
ert, each section of which has its own 
the naked 
and brutal Mojave Desert to the west; 
the soft and delicate Colorado Desert 


name and characteristics: 


to the south; and the desolate, rocky 
Yuma Desert to the southeast. 


As if to balance the height of the 
mountains, and the width of the pla- 
teaus, the desert speaks in terms of 
depth. Death Valley, 279 feet below sea 
level, is the white heart of the Mojave, 
and Salton Sink, 248 feet below sea 
level, is the center of the Colorado Des- 
ert. These are the lowest spots on the 
continent. 

Even on a flatboat on the river you 
feel the depressive depth. Nothing holds 
the eye. Lacking clarity of atmosphere, 
and shimmering in the blazing sun and 
reflected heat waves, every feature of 
the land swims in a delicate violet- 
tinted haze. The volcanic desert moun- 
tains float bottomless on the horizon. 
Alkali flats appear like seas—as indeed 
the whole area was once. You travel 
everywhere on the bottom of a vast dry 
sea where water holes are dangerous 
distances apart, and the temperature 
has soared as high as 134 . 

None of this frightens away the con- 
firmed desert rat or the occasional des- 
ert rancher. We met one of them haul- 
ing water casks from a railroad water 
stop ten miles away. “You mean you 
haul all your water ten miles?” we 
asked him. “Why don’t you drill a well?” 

“What's the difference?” 
“It's about as far one way as another.” 


he replied. 


Nothing illustrates better what the 
Colorado has done, and can do, to a 
patch of below-sea-level desert than 
Imperial Valley in the Colorado Des- 
ert. When | went there as a junior engi- 
neer with a new slide rule, people were 
still talking of the disaster of 1906, 
when the river burst into the valley, 
partially destroying the towns of Cal- 
exico and Mexicali, and forming the 
present 400-square-mile Salton Sea. 
Meanwhile, we watched the river's rise 
and fall at Yuma. There was never any 
telling what it might do. It would 






crawl by in a summer trickle of merely 


3000 cubic feet per second, or, during 
the spring or fall flood stage, roar by 
at a record rate of 380,000. 

Today all this has changed. From 
Imperial Dam the All-American Canal 
carries a regulated flow of water through 
shifting sand dunes eighty miles into 
Imperial Winter 
Garden” is now the largest irrigated 


Valley. “America’s 
area in North America, with a major 
crop for every month, and ten swiftly 
growing towns. 

The Colorado is not yet a jaded 
river. At Yuma it receives the full force 
of Arizona's biggest river. The Gila 
River, rising in the rugged Mogollon 
Mountains of New Mexico, fed by the 
Salt, San Pedro, San Francisco and 
other tributaries, races across the en- 
tire state with 56,000 more square 
miles of drainage. 

It is, all an arid upland, a stairstep 
between the desert below and the 
plateau above. The organ-pipe cactus 
and the saguaro, a giant cactus “tree,” 
are two varieties out of a hundred for 
which national monuments have been 
established. This country is also cattle 
country, with some of the finest ranges 
and “spreads” in the Southwest. 

Around the Gila Bend lies the 100- 
mile-long Valley of the Sun, green with 
truck gardens, citrus orchards and 
date farms. In it rises modern Phoenix. 
As late as 1940, with a population of 
65,000, it was the only large city in the 
whole 246,000-square-mile drainage 
basin of the Today its 
metropolitan-area population has more 
than trebled to 240,000. Tucson, south 
on U.S. 80 and the Santa Cruz River, 
is another cowtown grown into a win- 
ter resort of 45,000. 


But for me there are nowhere else 


Colorado. 


such spectacular, charming, outra- 
geously and delightfully named little 
towns. Salome, “Whar she danced,” 
named after a horned toad. Show Low, 
reputedly named for a gambler who 
showed his low card. Paradise, once a 


refuge for outlaws. Snowflake, founded 
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by two Mormons named Snow and 
Flake. Jerome, and Tortilla Flat, and 
Tombstone—which always reminds me 
of little old Aunt Allie. 

Aunt Allie, when I knew her, was 
eighty years old and eighty pounds lit- 
tle. Every afternoon she came to our 
house for a nap on Mother's sofa. 
Gradually she told us the story of her 
life. The widow of Vergil Earp, one of 
the “Fighting Earps of Tombstone,” 
she exploded the whole tawdry fiction 
of that “Town Too Tough to Die.” 
More important, she revealed in her 
memories of trudging from mining 
camps to remote ranches throughout 
all the Colorado's deserts the integrity 
and courage that built the Southwest. 


We mean, of course, the Anglo- 
American Southwest. For we cannot 
ignore the Spanish-Americans who 
gave it its distinctive flavor. The wagon 
trains of Anglo settlers crawling west- 
ward from the Missouri to the Colo- 
rado were really our first tourists. The 
land had been discovered, explored 
and settled by Spaniards from Mexico 
long before the Pilgrims landed on 
Plymouth Rock. Still today the South- 
west looks southward to Mexico as its 
spiritual motherland rather than east- 
ward across the far Atlantic 

The Conquistadors in 1540 brought 
the sword of conquest. But with them 
came the padres carrying the cross of 
peace. The trails first trod by Kino, 
Escalante, Garces and other famous 
padres mark the highway and railway 
routes of today. Their massive cathe- 
drals and lovely mission churches re- 
main to attest their lasting influence. 
They were remarkable men 

Fray Pedro de Ortega in 1621 came 
to convert the Indians and found a 
mission. The Indians were not hospi- 
table. “For food they gave him tortillas 
of corn made with mice-meat and 
urine.” When asked what he did, the 
padre replied calmly, “I ate them. To 
a hungry man there ts no bad bread.” 
His words made one of the thousand 
regional proverbs that give the same 
spice to speech that chili lends to meat: 
Con un buen hambre, no hay mal pan. 

The whole area of the lower Colo- 
back- 
ground. The simple thick-walled adobes 


rado is basically Spanish in 
are copied more and more as an archi- 
tectural style. The central plazas in the 
little villages are being recognized for 
the civic peace of mind they foster 
standard 


Enchiladas are a item on 


most menus. Juke boxes and radios 


resound with old aires de la tierra 
Even the Spanish page in weekly news- 
papers holds its own against Anglo 
They all give the region a 
that can be 


disconcerting to the newcomer. 


invasion 


richness and pungency 


A friend of mine once complained 


“This is a crazy country! Out here you 


dig for wood and climb for water. You 








spell ‘hickory’ with a /, and call a 
pretty girl a ‘bone-eater.”~ 
He was right. For centuries in this 


upland desert people have dug up 
large mesquite roots for firewood, and 
usually have found water in springs 
high on the sides of desert mountains 
The Spanish / is pronounced like the 
English A, and a pretty girl is indeed 
called bonita 

Our Spanish neighbors are wonder 
ful people. Style, a long tradition of 
courtesy, the ever-present sense of trag 
edy which gives a fillip to life, a subtle 
humor—these are qualities which we 


can well pause to admire in them 


They demand of us only one — the open 
sesame to their friendship —that we be 
simpatico of heart. This genial warmth 
is a Monument to a people who first 
discovered the river, named the des 
erts, plateaus and mountains, marked 
our first trails and roads, and brought 


grace and hospitality to the wilderness 


Now the Colorado, in the last 100 
miles of its long hegira, descends to the 
motherland of our Spanish-Americans 
For seventeen miles below Yuma it 
forms the boundary between Arizona 
and Mexico; for another eighty miles 
it flows Mexico, 


through dividing 


Sonora on the mainland from. the 
Northern District of the peninsula of 
Baja California 

This Northern District ts Mexico's 
29th and newest state. In its delta 
the Colorado irrigates cotton, grapes, 
olives, peppers and tomatoes. From its 
capital, Mexicali 
140,000 — you” can 


down over Federal Highway 5 to San 


whose population ts 


now over drive 
Felipe on the Gulf. The area ts a sports 
man’s paradise. In the lowlands you 
can shoot wild pig, dove, quail and 
turkey; and on the flanking sierras, 
mountain sheep, deer, small chamois 
called amayvoquio by the Indians, and a 
mountain wildcat they call chimhi. San 
Felipe long has been recognized as a 
fishing port for tuna, mackerel, turtles, 
sharks, corbina and the huge, lazy 
totoabas that we used to rouse by beat 
ing on a dishpan 

When I first went downriver through 
the Colorado delta in 1925, it was a 
strange, wild ferra incognita to all but 
a few Mexican cattle growers and roy 
ing Cocopah Indians. The trip ts still a 
nightmare in my memory, and it illus 
trates the implacable ferocity that the 
outlaw Colorado reserved for its last 
few miles 

Qur vessel was the Rio Colorado, an 
old steamer of fifty tons piloted by a 
massive, barefoot Cocopah. She wa 
loading 1200 green cattle hides in het 
hold when I climbed aboard, and nearly 
fifty Mexican peons were already 
camped with their charcoal brasiers o1 
her deck. Recking in the August heat 
like a garbage tug, we finally cast loose 


from the landing below Volcano Lak« 
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VISITING? CALL LONG DISTANCE FIRST 





EXPECTED 


guests 


ree Fe 


are doubly 


ri. 


When youre going to stop and visit out-of-town friends, 


its a good idea to tele phone ahead 


You llenjoy your ts Ip more knowing they Ib be home. Your 


weleome will be all the warmer because you're expected 


Long Distance is the convenient. friendly way to make 
plans or confirm them And the cost is small 





LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples You 


New York to Philadelphia .. 
Cleveland to Louisville 


save time 
when you 
St. Louis to Houston ; Call by 


Miami to Indianapolis Number 





Boston to Los Angeles 











. 





These are the Station to Station rates for the first three minutes, after 6 o'clock 


every night and all day Sunday. They do not include the federal excise tax 


Bell Telephone System 


Don't wonder. Don't worry. 


y Call today and be sure. 


TRAY 


Slowly we crawled downstream through 
a crazy quilt of desert, chaparral, 
swamps, alkali-encrusted sinks, stinking 
tidal flats and geysers of hot mud 

By day the river glowed like a plate 
of burnished copper. By night it looked 
like a series of great lagoons in a jungle 
of impenetrable foliage. The remote 
fishing village of San Luis Gonzaga 
slid by. Then we anchored at La Bomba, 
an Almayer’s Folly before which for 
centuries Cocopah dugout canoes, 
Spanish galleons, American sternwheel- 
ers and Mexican fishing boats had 
passed 

For three days and nights the massive 
capitan kept us anchored in appalling 
immobility. The cask of water developed 
a green scum. Maggots got into the 
frijoles. Suffering heat, mosquitoes and 
the stench of hides, we lay on the hard 
deck, listening to a boy continually tak- 
ing soundings. **/ Cinco brazas,capitan !” 

‘“;Cuatro y media!” . *“{ Seis!” 

At last, near midnight, it came. A 
dull resonant roar. Then, visible in the 
moonlight, a four-foot wall of water 
rushing upstream. In an instant the 
deck was awash. We became an abject 
huddle of humanity clutching at cook- 
ing pots, clothes and solid supports 

The capitan was pleased that the 
ducking was so mild. Here, three years 


earlier, the little thirty-six-ton Topolo- 


bampo was rolled over like a log by a 
similar tidal bore sixteen feet high. 
Eighty-six peons and their families were 
drowned, and only twenty-one bodies 
were recovered from the mud flats 

A bore is simply a tidal wave rushing 
upriver from the sea, charging violently 
against the current —in this case against 
a silt-laden torrent sweeping down at 
the rate of 200,000 cubic feet a second 
The dreaded bores of the Colorado, ris- 
ing nearly thirty-two feet at full moon 
and surging upstream for thirty-seven 
miles, were one of the most famous of 
these rare phenomena in the world un- 
til Hoover Dam was built 

Next morning, full moon, flood tide 
and danger past, we moved slowly 
downstream and out into the widening 
mouth of the Colorado. Suddenly the 
capitan nudged me and pointed. The 
red-brown water of the river was giving 
way to the blue water of the gulf. “E/ 
Mar de Cortez, senor.” The ancient and 
storied Sea of Cortez 

| looked back toward that vast wild 
province to the north, the wilderness 
basin of the Colorado. The shoreline 
was still visible, and the river was darkly 
foreboding and entrancingly mysteri- 
ous. So it had been four centuries ago 
when Ulloa first sailed into its mouth 
So it ts today: A river and a land whose 


future no man can see. hik END 





COMING 


NENT 


MONTH 


It's the Cavalier State, the nation’s happiest blend 
of North and South, the favored haunt of soft-shelled crab 
and diamondback terrapin— the Free State of 


MARYLAND, by James Warner Bellah 


Romance and courageous adventure fill the stirring story of 


the Scottish Clans, whose men could set the heather ablaze for revenge or 


love. A member of the Clan Gunn makes your pulse tingle with 


THE CLANS OF SCOTLAND, by Neil M. Gunn 


They have been called the world’s most rewarding example of natural beauty. 


A Canadian novelist takes you on a tour of the white peaks, 


the emerald lakes and the sparkling glaciers of 


THE CANADIAN ROCKIES, by Hugh MacLennan 


A former professional recalls the superb horsemanship of ten-goal players 


when polo was the international sport 


THUNDER IN THE SADDLE, by John Houghton Allen 


Singapore, the Emporium of the East, where all the problems 
and bright hopes of the Orient come alive 


A distinguished Asian writer brings you an exciting portrait of the 


CITY OF THE LION, by Han Suyin 


A gifted Irish novelist writes lovingly of Siena, 


Perugia and Assisi—three Italian cities whose distinctive 


personalities you will never forget 


the 


GOLDEN HILL TOWNS OF ITALY, by Sean O 'Faolain 


Plus Clifton Fadiman’s Party of One, Victor Borge’s New England 


kitchen and many, many other features 


in your September HOLIDAY 


DON'T MISS NENP MONTIES TLOLEDAY! 
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So enticing! 















A vacation costs so little 


in these magical tropic isles! 
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Milly 


B® Vhe colorful fun of famous Watkiks the music and dancing and 

feasts of old Polynesia...the romance of ancient life on dreamy 
island shores... these are the fabric of your ads 
iperb time to come and hotel accommodations are readily available. Air and st mshi 


lines link Hawau with San Francisco, Los Angcles, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver. 


Short flights take you from Honolulu on Oawu to the grandeur of Haleakala 





on MAUI to the acres of orchids of HAWAII th 
unspoiled loveliness of KAUAL. Let your Travel Agent help you 


arrange to sce all their sceni S} lendor 


floha, Weok OCTOBER 18-23 - 


n ta nating 


only in Hawau 


HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU A non; icc by THE PEOPLE OF HAWAII 


“Color makes my business; 


says America’s top circus man, 


JOHN RINGLING NORTH, 


ee 


...and for my own color pictures 


I CHOOSE 
ANSCO COLOR FILM!” 


John 
sper te 


for the 





“Here's my favorite 


{nsco 


Color picture of Emmett Kelly, internationally famous clown, taken 


right on our lot,” says John Ringling North in explaining why he chooses Ansco Color Film 


YOUR PROCESSED ANSCO COLOR FILM comes 


back as sparkling, positive transparencies, 


ideal for hand 


viewing and for screen-size projection. Your dealer also can 
supply beautiful, inexpensive Printon color prints in a wide 


range of sizes. 


You'll find Ansco Color Film at leading dealers’ in 620, 120 
and 828 rolls, in standard 35mm magazines, popular sheet 


film sizes and in 8 and l6mm movie magazines and 16mm rolls 


PEOPLE WHO KNOW BUY ANSCO 


Ringling 


ir skillful use 


Vorth 


cles are renou 


whose circus 


ned the world over 
ot color. 


Don't think for a second that all 
color films are alike. 


They simply aren't, because of 
the basic differences in the dye colors 


used by various film manutacturers. 


Thats why so many men and 
women who know color—artists, de- 
signers and master showmen—choose 
Ansco Color Film for their personal 


pictures. 


“More pleasing, more natural”... 
“Softer, more life-like quality”... 


are some of their comments. 


You don't have to be a color expert 
like John Ringling North to detect 
the difference that Ansco Color Film 
makes in your own pictures. Try a 
few rolls and find out for yourself 
how much more pleasing your color 


slides can be. 


Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. 
A Div. of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
“From Research to Reality.” 











Actual size 35mm color slide 





